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Doctor Sartorius is a living German divine, who occu- 
pies a high position in the Church. He is a man of pro- 
found mind, and a forcible thinker. He has a liberal heart, a 
conciliating temper, and a firm faith. He is a leading man 
in the Evangelical Church of Prussia, and a sound Luther- 
an. Though not exactly of the exclusive High-Church 
School of Hengstenberg or Lihe, he is a decided opponent 
of Rationalism in all its forms. We take him to be a true 
churchman ; but enlightened and moderate in his method of 
applying his principles. He isin no sense an wltraist, but a 
faithful student, and a true son of the Church. In a word, 
he is just such a man as to deserve a hearing on such a sub- 
ject as we here find him discussing. And his conclusions 
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should have the more weight with the members of our 
Church in this country, inasmuch as they proceed from one 
who cannot be denounced as “a bigoted old Lutheran.” 

The pamphlet, the title of which stands above, is a re-pro- 
duction of two essays contributed by its author to the Preu- 
szischen Provinzialkirchenblatte of 1844. The reason which 
he assigns for their re-publication in this newly elaborated 
form, is the immense and vital importance of the subject to 
the preservation of the Church. ‘The treatise is, what its title 
indicates, an attempt to set forth the necessity and obligation 
of our Symbols. ‘To use his own words: “Its only aim is, to 
strengthen those members of our church who have not yet de- 
parted from its principles, in the common maintenance of 
them; and to confirm the conviction, that in giving up her 
confessions, the Protestant church gives up herself, and that, 
by adhering to them, her lasting continuance as well as her 
living development is guaranteed.” (Preface, p. 6). Our ob- 
ject in thus calling attention to it, isthe same which animated 
him who composed it. We wish to bring before the readers 
of the Review a few thoughts on a point which has been 
somewhat debated of late in this country ; and especially, to 
sustain the views which we personally entertain, by quotations 
from a high authority which has never before been put with- 
in the reach of the English reader. 

That there exists a necessity for a symbol, or creed, in the 
church, is generally conceded by christians. But, it is very 
doubtful whether christians generally see and feel this neces- 
sity as they should. Otherwise it would be hard to account 
for the diversity, misunderstanding, and controversy which 
have arisen respecting creeds, and their binding force. The 
truth is, that the creed, or confession, is a fundamental and 
essential thing in the church. It is the first and strongest bond 
of church-fellowship — one of the great pillars on which the 
church rests. It was on Peter’s Confession, not on his per- 
son, that Christ promised to build his Church. And from the 
very nature of the case, no one can be numbered in the com- 
munion of saints, who does not confess Christ with them ; for 
this is the principal bond of their communion. The Scrip- 
tures lay great stress upon this point. “ With the mouth con- 
Session is made unto salvation.” Rom. 10: 10. “Every spir- 
it that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of 
God ; and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh, is not of God.” \ John 4: 2.3. “ Who- 
soever therefore, shall confess me before men, him will I also 
confess before my Father which is in heaven.” Matt. 10: 32. 
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The reason is obvious; it is not the Bible, but the common 
acknowledgement and confession of what the Bible teaches, 
that constitute the bond of fellowship between believers. But 
hear our author. 

“The necessity of Confessions of Faith in the church, is 
founded in the necessity of the church itself; and this necessi- 
ty of the church, as a religious communion, lies in the very 
nature of religion. The essence of religion is, the spiritual 
fellowship of man first with God, and next with his fellow- 
man. The medium of this spiritual fellowship, through 
which the Holy Spirit discloses himself to spirit, and unites 
it to himself in truth and love, is he Word. It is the Word 
of God by which his Spirit—his invisible Being — his eternal 
truth and love — reveals himself to the human spirit, and 
raises it into fellowship with himself. ‘T’o this Word, faith on 
the part of other spirits is the response, and through it they 
receive the communication, realize its truth, and unite in fel- 
lowship. The holiest, surest, and hence the only normative 
or canonical record of the Divine Word, is the holy book of 
the Old and New Testament. This is the canon of Divine 
Revelation, the rule of our faith, and the book of the cove- 
nant between God and man, the substance and centre of 
which is Jesus Christ the God-man. But this covenant, made 
and perfected by the Redeemer, is designed, not only to unite 
man with God, but also to unite men themselves together in 
fellowship with their Maker ; especially as sin has severed the 
bonds of love between man and man, as well as between 
man and God. ‘The re-union must, therefore, have a super- 
natural and Divine foundation. And those who are joined 
and united by the Spirit in Christ, in fellowship with each 
other, constitute the family, or Church of Christ. 

“Asa spiritual fellowship between God and man, religion, 
therefore, realizes itself through the Divine Word, which, as 
the testimony of the Holy Ghost, produces faith in men. But 
as faith lays hold of the love of God, it also produces love, 
by means of which man gratefully reflects the Divine grace, 
and at the same time embraces his fellow man as co-heir of 
the grace of life. And as the union with God depends upon 
faith in his Word, so also does the union with our fellow man 
in church-fellowship, although the medium in the two in- 
stances may not be the same. In the first instance the beget- 
ting Word of God produces the faith that unite man with his 
Maker ; in the second, faith produces the confessorial word 
of man, which is the medium of his spiritual fellowship with 
his neighbor. ‘The Word produces faith, and faith reprodu- 
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ces the Word. 2 Cor. 4:13. Ps. 116: 11. When the testi- 
mony of God has begotten faith in his Word, faith begets the 
testimony of man, by and in which he confesses the truth, 
and proclaims it to his neighbor as his own conviction. As 
then, the Divine testimony first establishes the Divine side of 
religion, as a fellowship with God; so the human testimony 
establishes the human side of religion, in which one man is 
united with another in communion of spirit and faith, and the 
congregation of believers is formed. If faith were to remain 
mute within, or only spoke in solitary devotion before God, it 
never would bring men together as a church, or produce a 
common worship ; and the essential power of religion to form 
and preserve a spiritual communion among men would be 
wanting. But, as faith manifests itself externally in a confes- 
sion before men, so far as that confession gains the consent of 
others, it establishes a united community of believers — a 
church, for which that confession becomes a symbol, or an ex- 
ternal sign and bond of their fellowship. 

“The Confession by means of the symbol is, indeed, not 
the only bond which unites believers. ‘The entire symbolism 
of the external culéus, and each common act in it, serves a 
similar purpose. But, as all the radii of the Divine Revela- 
tion have their clearest centre in the Word, so also the devel- 
opments of the outward cultus have their concentration in 
the common confession of the Word; and that confession of 
the faith is hence the constitutive symbol of the church. As 
far therefore, as the church is necessary, and as far as the 
church belongs essentially to the Divine System of Salvation, 
just so far does there exist a necessity for the symbol as the 
concentrated expression of its common faith, and for the con- 
fession as a manifestation of its general religious conscious- 
ness, in which its various members have been collected, and 
continue to collect.” p. 1, 2,3. So far Dr. Sartorius. 

There certainly isa mistake, which unfortunately influen- 
ces many minds against Creeds, respecting the relative posi- 
tion of the confession and the Bible. The idea prevails, that 
in proportion to the importance attached to the creed, the 
Bible is depreciated—that just,as the creed is brought forward, 
the Bible is repulsed. It has been more than intimated, by 
so called “American Lutherans,” that those of us who insist 
upon the authority of our symbols, wish to wrest the Bible 
from its place, and put it in the back-ground ; notwithstand- 
ing that the symbols themselves reiterate what we never cease 
to assert, “that the only rule and standard according to which 
al doctrines and teachers alike are to be judged and tried, 
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are the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament.” (Epitome of the Form of Concord). And 
the argument is continually urged, the Bible is the Word 
of God, the creed is the word of man, and therefore, the 
Bible is everything, and the creed is nothing. Hence we have 
an idolizing of the Bible, which is just as superstitious in its 
character, and as lamentable in its effects, as the adoration of 
the host, or the worship of Mary. We do not say, that men 
are in danger of revering the Bible too much, or of assigning 
it too exalted a place. But all must agree, that the Bible is 
only to be revered in its true character, and according to its 
real design. To wrest it, Peter tells us, is destruction. God 
must be worshipped as he is, and not as we fancy him to be ; 
else we become idolaters even in our attempt to worship the 
true God. Christ must be received in his true and proper of- 
fices, and not according to imaginary ones which we may as- 
sign him ; otherwise our trust in him is no better than unbe- 
lief. And so the Bible must be accepted and held according 
to what it is, and not according to what it is not. The Bible 
is not a creed—not a confession—not even a systematically di- 
gested book of Christian doctrine. It is simply a revelation of 
certain Divine acts, facts, and wishes, upon which our faith is 
to be founded and our lives regulated, and in accordance with 
which our confession is to be made. The Bible is a book of 
naked truths addressed to man; the creed is man’s apprehen- 
sion of the truths, and the echo of them from the conscious- 
ness of his own soul. The Bible constitutes a canon—a law; 
the creed is only a ¢estimony, as the Form of Concord wise- 
ly says: “Other writings shall not be held of equal authority 
with Holy Scripture, but shall be subordinate to it, and not 
received otherwise or further than as lestimonies.” (Epitome). 
The Bible conveys to us the Divine truth; the creed is the 
answer which that truth awakens in our hearts. The Scrip- 
tures are the rule of faith ; but unless there is a living speak- 
ing faith, such as realizes itself in the confession, it is not a 
rule of faith any more than in name. But hear our author. 
“The Symbol is no law—no prescription of the faith— but 
a confession—a testimony of it—as indicated in its form. It 
does not begin in the imperative crede, but in the indicative 
credo. Credo, begins the first, the Apostle’s creed; and the 
last, the Form of Concord, has only translated the singular 
into the plural, and shows its interior connection with the 
Apostle’s doctrine and fellowship in the oft recurring form : 
Credimus, confitemur, et docemus. Moreover this Form of 
Coucord expressly affirms, that the symbols are not judges of 
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faith in the sense in which the Holy Scriptures are, but simple 
testimonies and declarations as to what the Scriptures contain. 
But, although a symbol, in this churchly conception, is no 
rule of doctrine or faith, but a mere confession of it, it still 
carries authority with it; not, indeed, in a lawlike or imperi- 
ous way, but certainly in a way that is real and self-evident. 
For he that subscribes a creed, or consents with the confession 
of a church, is ipso facto a co-confessor of it; and only he 
who contradicts it, or protests against it, is freed from its obli- 
gation, whilst he takes the position of a dissenter, or adopis a 
different confession. But the subordinate relation of the sym- 
bol to the Holy Scriptures is at the same time here manifest, 
and is very fitly expressed by the older theologians to this ef- 
fect: ‘ The Holy Sciptures inculcate what we are to believe ; 
the symbolic books present what we have believed.’ ‘The 
Bible is the authentic record of Divine Revelation. As ori- 
ginally given to men, it is the only sacred canon of faith and 
practice. Thesymbol which follows it, bears to it the rela- 
tion of ahuman testimony—a confession of belief in its Di- 
vine truth, to which it is entirely subordinate. And by this 
subordination to the Divine record, it distinguishes itself from 
everything like continuation of the Divine Revelation, and 
from every tradition which may be held as codrdinate with 
the Scriptures, or invested with similar or equal canonical au- 
thority ; such, as in the Roman Catholic Church, as even 
adds fundamentally different doctrines to the teachings of the 
Bible, and, not content to assume the position of a testimony 
to the faith in a confessory manner, as the Scriptures enjoin, 
lays down canons and decrees in a legislative way according 
to its own judgment and fancy. The Symbol is not intend- 
ed, and ought not to be a second Bible —a continuation and 
amplification by the church of the apostolic and prophetic 
writings—but only the reflection of their light—only the tes- 
timony to the truth therein contained and unfolded to enlight- 
en the souls of men, and which has verily become known 
and believed, and has established among them a spiritual fel- 
lowship with each other. But, although the human confes- 
sion is subordinate to the Divine Word, it must nevertheless 
necessarily and inseparably appear in connection with the 
Word. The Divine Revelation is given to men, not to re- 
main hidden from them. This would involve a contradiction. 
It has been given to be manifest to them, and to become 
common truth, light, and life to them. And this takes place 
by means of their knowledge and belief of it, and their con- 
fessiou and declaration of it as their belief, whereby they are 
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united into a congregation of believers, in a church, which 
is the spiritual body of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“The Scriptures are the rule of faith; and if they are to 
have anything to rule, they must necessarily require faith 
which they control and form into a confession. They are the 
only rule of faith, as Christ, the kernel and centre of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, is the only fountain of salvation ; but as Christ 
the only Head and only Savior is not without the body, 
which is the Church which he saves; so the word of God, 
the only canon of faith, is not without the congregation of 
those who believe it, not without a confessing church and its 
ministers. And he that would acknowledge nothing but the 
Bible as authoritative, excluding every human declaration by 
which the truths of the Bible become known and are confess- 
ed, and setting aside every human response to it, seals his 
own lips—abolishes especially all living preaching, and con- 
fessing, and witnessing on the part of the church— establishes 
in their place the reading of the Scriptures in their original 
languages only —puts to silence all the hymns of the confess- 
ing congregation — yea, and denounces even prayer also, 
which is not the word of God to man, but the word of man 
to God. Thus the Divine canon would be factor sine fac- 
tum, a light without illumination, a cause without a fact, a 
truth without living faith. This would then most evidently 
be an obligation to the dead unproductive letter of Scripture ; 
and who would prefer such an obligation to death, to the obli- 
gation of the symbol? Thus bound to the Scriptures, we 
should at once plunge ourselves into the severest slavery to 
mere letters. And if we are only to be obligated to the spirit, 
and not to the letter of Scripture, and it is not defined what 
that spirit is, then our obligation to the Scriptures, and our ob- 
ligation to the symbol, though to be distinguished, are very 
similar to each other. And if it is to be embodied in words of 
living testimony, in what form, and to what extent, the church 
is to confess the spirit and truths of the Bible, the very words 
which define what the spirit of the Scripture, and what its 
substance are, become the symbol, without which there can be 
no church, and no congregation. 

“There can be no question, then, as to whether the Scrip- 
tures, solitary and alone, are to remain in the church, locked 
up from the approach of anything like a confession. Every 
preacher is already a confessor. The only question yet un- 
decided is, what confession shall be retained in connection 
with the Scriptures? And as no preacher is a mere self-con- 
stituted, isolated confessor, therefore, without a church-fellow- 
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ship, which the very nature of his office implies, there must 
be a common confession — a symbol—to which he declares 
himself as a fellow-confessor, both when he is invested with 
his office, and in the fulfilment of its duties. A solitary con- 
fession assembles no congregation. Nothing can do this but 
a common Creed. A solitary preacher, who remains isolated 
with his individual views, is not a preacher for the congrega- 
tion — not a minister of the church. The ministry of the 
church thus necessarily pre-supposes the fellowship of a con- 
fession—of a symbol. ‘The modern opposition to the ancient 
symbols of the church, therefore, by no means has, as it 
might seem, the tendency to set them aside by means of the 
Scriptures. It will only tend to put other symbols in the 
place of those that exist, and substitute new confessions for 
the old ones. This may be seen from the various but vain 
experiments of the rationalistic leaders to introduce new sym- 
bols, and needs no further proof. It has also been variously 
acknowledged by the opposers of the symbols of the church, 
that symbolical books are indispensable ; so that it will not be 
necessary to go into further proofs on this point.” p. 4, 5, 17, 
18, 19. 

There has been a very ingenious and specious theory in- 
vented within late years, with which it is sought to persuade 
men that they are not bound to the confessions of the church. 
It is maintained, we need not say where, that “Ecclesiastical 
obligations are voluntary and personal ; and not either heredi- 
tary or compulsory. Hence, the church, that is, the ministry 
and laity of every age, have as good a right, and are as much 
under obligation to oppose, and, if possible, to change what 
they believe wrong in the religious practice of their predeces- 
sors, and to conform it to the word of God, as were Luther 
and the other Christians of the sixteenth century ;” — that, 
“if the members of a church find a human creed, professed 
by their predecessors, it is their duty individually and collec- 
tively to-compare it with the Scriptures, and if found errone- 
ous, or of injurious length, to have it corrected by the infalli- 
ble Standard.” Now, all this appears plausible; and to the 
— thinker, it is doubtless satisfactory and unanswer- 
able. At any rate, it is so agreeable to the latitudinarianism 
that abounds — so consonant with the ultra democracy of the 
times, that we may naturally expect to find many receiving it 
with loud applause. But it might be well to examine this 
theory before committing ourselves to it with too much con- 
fidence. We should, at least understand the premises of the 
argument, before we adopt the far-reaching conclusion. A 
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few comments, then, and we pass to our author’s remarks 
touching this point. 

1. By “ecclesiastical obligations,” we suppose is meant, all 
obligations having respect to the church. 

2. It is said, “ecclesiastical obligations are voluntary.” This 
is only partially true. No one will deny, that baptized chil- 
dren are under special obligations to be christians, and, as they 
grow into years, to fulfil all christian duties. They bear the 
christian badge, and are bound to the christian standard ; 
bound by the terms of a special covenant of which Baptism 
is the seal. But they have coine under these bonds in a way 
in which no volition of theirs was concerned. Then again, 
ecclesiastical obligations are voluntary not in such sense as not 
to be binding until they have been actually assumed. “Re- 
pentance toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ,” are 
voluntary. ‘These gracious dispositions are not wrought in us 
contrary to our will, or without our concurrence. But no one 
will attempt to maintain, that men are not bound to repent 
and believe until after they engage to do these things. 

3. “Ecclesiastical obligations are personal.” ‘That is true 
so far, that they relate to persons, and not merely to things. 
But ecclesiastical obligations relate to something beyond the 
isolated individual. They concern the church as a whole, 
and even the world asa perspective part of the church, as 
much, if not more, than the individual himself; for the con- 
fessing christian confesses not only for himself, but for the 
whole church, and mainly with reference to the procurement 
of consenting confessors from the ranks of the unbelieving. 
He is therefore bound by the voice of the church in whose 
name he confesses; and the very nature of his position de- 
mands of him, not to swerve from the public faith of the 
church, nor to sacrifice any part of it for his own private 
notions. 

4. “Ecclesiastical obligations are not hereditary.” This 
remark must also be understood in a particular way, in order 
to'be true. Ecclesiastical obligations are not transmitted from 
the natural parent to the natural child, as flesh and blood, and 
our bias to evil, are transmitted. And yet, there is a little of 
hereditary obligation transferred along with flesh and blood. 
The natural child of christian parents stands obligated to chris- 
tian faith and duty, in a way very different from the children 
of heathen parents. A man is under obligation to the Ameri- 
can laws, because his parents are American citizens, and gave 
him birth on American territory. This obligation began with 
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the hour of his birth, and never ceases until the moment of his 
expatriation. And after the same manner, there are rights and 
duties belonging to the child of christian parents, by reason of 
its natural birth within the pale of the visible church. Fur- 
thermore, the church is yévos éxacxrov, a chosen race, a perpe- 
tual family, having its successive generations, and its own 
birthright entailments. It has its fathers and its children, and 
has an unbroken historical continuity from the beginning to 
the end of time. It is- not like Melchisedec, ayevearoynros, 
“without descent.” Its individual generations are not inde. 
pendent of those that have gone before it, or of those which 
shall succeed it. And we are indebted to our Christian fath- 
ers, not only in the way of gratitude for whatthey have done 
for us, but, having succeeded to their positions, we are also in- 
debted to them by way of obedience to the same christian 
laws, and the same christian faith which controlled them. In- 
heriting their religion, we inherit also their obligations with 
regard to that religion. 

5. “Ecclesiastical obligations are not compulsory.” If the 
word compulsory is used here in its proper sense, to denote 
the power or quality of compelling; applying force; driving 
by violence ; of course, this statement is correct. ‘There is 
no tribunal in the church, or out of it, having rightful authori- 
ty violently to compel or persecute in religious matters. Even 
as respects the vital conditions of salvation, to apply physical 
or penal force to secure obedience, is a usurpation of preroga- 
tives which have never been bestowed upon man. God him- 
self leaves it optional with us to repent, believe, and be saved ; 
or, to continue in alienation from him, and be finally lost. In 
this sense there is nothing compulsory. But this does not ar- 
gue, that there is no moral necessity in the case. We are 
still under obligations to repent and believe, though we are 
not forcibly compelled to repent and believe. And so eccle- 
siastical obligations may have a moral weightand urgency not 
to be evaded, though they are not violently enforced by the 
arm of power. 

With this understanding, then, we are prepared to reject 
the conclusion which these premises were designed to sustain, 
as illogical and untrue. If ecclesiastical obligations are vol- 
untary, our refusal to acknowledge them does not abolish 
their binding force ; if they are personal, they are also rela- 
tive, and consequently not subject to one’s own control ; if 
they are not entailed like flesh and blood, they yet weigh upon 
us by virtue of our relation to our fathers ; if not compulsory, 
they still have moral forec which is not to be evaded. ‘To say, 
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therefore, that the ministry and laity of every age have a 
right, and are under obligations to oppose, and, if possible, to 
change what they believe wrong in the religious practices of 
their predecessors ; or that, if the members of a church find a 
creed professed by their predecessors, it is their duty individu- 
ally to compare it with the Scriptures, and if they find it er- 
roneous, or of injurious length, to have it corrected ; we hold 
to be as false and dangerous, as it is inconsequent. a. It pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption, that the individual examination 
of the Scriptures is the sole foundation of faith; whereas, 
“faith cometh by hearing,” and there are multitudes now iu 
glory who never saw the Scriptures, much less made a per- 
sonal examination of them. And although we would send 
all christians to the Bible to confirm their faith and increase 
their knowledge, it is an established point, that the simple tes- 
timony of the church, given by means of her confessions, her 
cultus, and her speaking ministry, is the appointed instrument 
of the world’s conversion, and is sufficient to beget saving 
faith in all, should they never even so much as read a page of 
holy writ. 6. The passages of Scripture on which the ad- 
herents of this licentious theory rely, are unsatisfactory. As 
to the Savior’s words in John 5: 39: “Search the Scriptures,” 
&c., many eminent theologians and critics, such as Beza, 
Erasmus, Lightfoot, Campbell, Doddridge, Horsley, Heylin, 
Le Clerc, Bishop Jebb, &c., render the word épewrdre, not 
“search,” but “ye search,” and thus change the passage from 
an apparent injunction, to a historical statement totally foreign 
to the point atissue. But, to take it as it stands, it is address- 
ed to unbelievers, whom Christ sends to the prophecies for 
the evidences of his Messiahship additional to those which 
they saw, heard, and discredited; and cannot be intended as 
a requirement from those who already believe, to receive no- 
thing save what they shall personally deduce from the pro- 
phetic writings. And in Paul’s remark in Acts 17: 11, 
“These were more noble than those of Thessalonica,” &c., 
there is nothing more affirmed, than that the Bereans exer- 
cised commendable search to see whether Paul had rightly 
quoted the prophets in proof of Christ’s sufferings and resur- 
rection. There is nothing that assigns to them a right to be- 
lieve contrary to what Paul and the other Apostles preached, 
any more than to believe contrary to the Bible itself. And 
still less is there anything making it the duty of each indivi- 
dual to believe only what he may privately learn from the 
Scriptures, or to cling to his private opinions and belief, when 
he is believing contrary to the judgment of the church at 
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large. c. And the consequences of this radical theory, if put 
into practical operation, would necessarily put all doctrinal 
purity in jeopardy, and eventually destroy all church-authori- 
ty and fellowship. Few men are intellectually competent to 
extract the true doctrinal substance of the Bible, so as to 
know whether a creed is right or wrong; and a still smaller 
number have leisure and inclination for such a task. And if 
each one is to believe only as he individually learns the Scrip- 
tures, there is nothing to preserve the church from having as 
many creeds as she has members, and those creeds as diverse 
and contradictory as the tempers, prejudices, whims, fancies, 
and degrees of mental cultivation found in their several au- 
thors. And in proportion to the doctrinal diversities of men, 
will be their personal alienation from each other; every one 
will be the constituted judge of all who lived before him, and 
of all who live around him; bitterness and discord must be- 
come the order of the day ; and we shall search in vain for 
“the faith once delivered to the saints ;” whilst the church, 
as an organized body, with unity as one of its notes, will have 
disappeared from the earth. Nor does it require much forecast 
to see all this. 

The position which we hold on this subject, and which we 
regard as the only safe and true position, is, that the church, 
the whole church, with its ministers and laymen, in common 
council assembled, or by private concurrence, has the right to 
sit in judgment on controversies respecting the faith, and, un- 
der the Scriptures, to give final and authoritative decisions 
with regard to them. Our limits will only allow us to give a 
brief indication of the ground upon which we rest in this 
matter. And, a. if we admit that individuals are to any ex- 
tent authorized to judge, and some one must judge, what are 
the doctrines of the Gospel, it necessarily follows, that many, 
or ali Christians must have the same right. For if the church 
collectively has no right to judge and decide in religious dis- 
putes, it is absurd to suppose that individuals have it. 6. It 
is the acknowledged right and obligation of the church, to 
preserve itself uncontaminate from all open sinners, false 
prophets, antichrists, heretics, and those who teach what is 
contrary to the Gospel. But, if this right is to be exercised, 
and this duty discharged, the power to decide authoritatively 
in such cases is necessarily implied. ¢. The Church is “the 
pillar and ground of the truth ;” 1'Tim. 3:15. But if she 
is not allowed and empowered to judge as to what is truth, 
and to separate herself from false teachers and their errors, it 
is impossible for her to perform the office thus assigned her. 
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d. “God is not the author of confusion, but of peace, as in all 
the churches of the saints.” 1 Cor. 1432. But if the church 
has no power to require unity of faith, it must be the scene of 
perpetual strife and discord. e. And the church from the 
commencement has always held and proceeded upon the right 
under the Bible, to decide in religious controversies. As Paul 
enjoined upon ‘Timothy to “reject a man who is a heretic af- 
ter the first and second admonition ;” and as John inculcMes 
upon all christians not to receive into their houses, nor to bid 
God speed to him who bringeth not “this Doctrine ;” we 
learn from Irenzeus and others, that the early christians were 
strict in denouncing and discarding all heretical teachers and 
believers. Usually the pastors, either separately or conjointly, 
published their judgments in condemnation of heresies, or in 
confirmation ofthe truth; and these, being approved and 
acted on by the faithful and their pastors in every part of the 
world, became known and acknowledged as the judgment of 
the church universal, and as such, as Bingham tells us, be- 
came bonds of union to the church as distinguished from all 
errorists. ‘And for any private man or church to dispute a- 
gainst them, was to give scandal to the rest of the world.” 
(Bingham’s Antiquities, Tom. 16, cap. 1, §12). And Luther 
and his coadjutors were controlled by the same feeling and 
conviction. Luther taught, that “it is dangerous and frightful 
to hear and believe anything contrary to the unanimous testi- 
mony, belief, and doctrine of the holy christian churches, as 
from the beginning, and with one accord they have now 
taught, for upwards of fifteen hundred years, throughout the 
whole world.” (Letters to Albert, Elector of Prussia). For 
forty or fifty years, he did not cease to appeal to a general 
council, by the judgment of which he regarded it sacred duty 
to abide. And the framers of the Form of Concord acting on, 
and recognizing the same authority of the church general, 
have said: “Whereas, in former times, the pure doctrine of 
Christ, in its genuine and original sense, was collected from 
the sacred Scriptures, and digested into articles opposed to the 
corruptions of heretics, we also embrace and confess these 
three universal or common symbols, to wit: The Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Athanasian Creed.” (Epi- 
tome). Even the Westminster Confession declares: “It be- 
longeth to Synods and Councils, ministerially to determine 
controversies of faith, and cases of conscience. * * Which 
decrees and determinations, if consonant to the word of God, 
are to be received with reverence and submission, not only for 
their agreement with the word, but also for the power whereby 
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they are made, as being an ordinance of God, appointed 
thereunto in his word.” (Chap. 31, § 3). And that the Ori- 
ental, Roman, and British Churches hold to the power of the 
church to decide in controversies of faith, will not be ques- 
tioned. Indeed, the uniform and universal practice of the 
church, and of all religious communities respecting this point, 
renders it needless to refer to the accordant sentiments of lead- 
ingMheologians in different ages. 

As the church general, then, has the right to determine 
controversies of faith, we hold furthermore, that such deter- 
minations, when once clearly ascertained, are final, and bind- 
ing on all individual christians to the end of the present dis- 
pensation. a. Because Christ cannot have authorized two 
contradictory decisions; and if the church general has a right 
to give judgment, the judgment of the individual must yield. 
b. Because the church is infallible, and can never cease, or 
become apostate, as Chiist’s own words attest; and therefore 
its general testimony will never be dangerously wrong. c. Be- 
cause it is incredible that any one man should be able to judge 
more wisely and correctly as to the nature of Christ’s revela- 
tion, than the whole body of the church and its ministers. 
d. Because he who esteems himself wiser than the whole 
church, is too wise te be taught by the church, and assumes 
the character of those false teachers described by St. Peter as 
presumptuous, self-willed, and speaking great swelling words 
of vanity. e. Because the Savior himself has given direction 
with respect to the offender, (and he may offend in doctrine 
as well as in practice), to present his case to the church, so- 
lemnly enjoining, “Jf he neglect to hear the church, let him 
be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican.” Matt. 18: 
17. And f. if men will nevertheless persist in claiming for 
the individual the right and duty, to review, reform, or alto- 
gether reject the judgments of the church at large, we have 
only to say, that so far as that individual acts on the flattering 
theory, he puts himself beyond the hope of ever reaching the 
truth. For hy silencing the testimony of the church, and de- 
priving it of its official authority, he not only puts himself un- 
der the necessity of examining the whole Bible in the original 
languages, and all the creeds that have ever been written 
whether true or false, before he is prepared to make up his de- 
cision ; but he is far at sea with regard to the great fundament- 
al question as to what writings constitute the true canon of 
Scripture. This is a question which the church, in the exer- 
cise of her rightful authority, and under the Holy Ghost has 
determined ; and if her judgment is not final and irreversible, 
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we deny that it is known, or that it can be known at this late 
day, what really constitutes the inspired word of God. 

Now then, if these positions are to stand, or if they have 
in them the least inkling of truth, the doctrine which we have 
been endeavoring to restrict, must be taken back for remodifi- 
cation. We therefore, conclude, that every man who is a 
christian, is bound to receive and submit to everything that 
belongs to common christianity; and that every member of 
the charch is bound to receive and teach the public and ac- 
knowledged creed of that church, whether he bas personally 
subscribed it or not. We accordingly return to our extracts 
from Sartorius, who exhibits the same conclusions by a dif- 
ferent process. 

“As it is certain, that the symbols are no laws of doctrine 
for the church, but mere confessions and witnesses of the av- 
knowledged christian truth ; so it is also certain, that ministers 
are in no wise legislators of doctrine ( Lehrgesetzgeber) or 
masters of faith forthe church, but that they are simply con- 
fessors and witnesses of the Divine word, Neither are they 
isolated witnesses and confessors for themselves, but confes- 
sors and witnesses for the congregation, and therefore, in fel- 
lowship with it, and with the whole church to which the in- 
dividual congregation bears the relation of amember. From 
the conception of the symbol as a common or congregational 
testimony to the truth, proceeds, eo ipso, its obligation upon 
ministers, whose calling it is, to be witnesses of the truth for 
the christian community. The symbols are public confes- 
sions, and the preacher is a public confessor; but only then 
an associated confessor in the church when he confesses him- 
self in harmony with the confessions of the church by whose 
servants he is ordained a fellow-servant. And where. the 
preacher does not consent to the confessions of the church by 
whose servants he has been ordained, he is no fellow-confes- 
sor, and certainly cannot be a preacher of a confession which 
he does not acknowledge. In no event is the preacher indi- 
vidually any more a witness to the truth than the common 
testimony of the church in the symbols. He is not above the 
symbols, nor under the symbols, but a joint witness with them. 
Hence he does not submit in his ordination to some law of 
faith forced upon him by some higher or extrinsic authority ; 
but the purport of his obligation, in giving his consent to the 
forms of doctrine contained in the symbols, is essentially this, 
that the minister, being called to the service of a public con- 
fession of the truths of the gospel, first acknowledges these 
truths as his own personal faith. The ceremony of his con- 
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secration, the laying on of the hands of the ordaining minister, 
and of the assisting brethren, indicates the fellowship of the 
ministerial and witnessing office to which he is dedicated.— 
Nor is he ordained only for the individual congregation to 
which he is immediately appointed ; otherwise it would have 
to be repeated with every change ; but for the service of the 
whole church as far az the limits of the communion of that 
confession extend. ‘T'hus, the more everything in the impor- 
tant act of ordaining a minister points to the congregation, and 
to the fellowship of the church, the organ of which he is or- 
dained to be, the more binding is his concurrence with the 
common confession of the church whose preacher and liturgist 
he is to become, but which he never can in reality become 
without bearing in himself the consciousness of its faith. 
“Whosoever mistakes this relation, displaces the whole po- 
sition of the ministry in a very unprotestant manner, contra- 
dicts the primitive views of the evangelical church respecting 
a general priesthood and the minister’s relation to his congre- 
gation, removes him from his place in the spiritual communion 
as its organ, and assigns him the position of a schoolmaster 
surrounded by ignorant pupils whom he is to teach the rudi- 
ments of christian knowledge by his own personal wisdom, 
or that of a hierarch with a multitude of laymen assigned him 
to be taught according to his own pleasure and fancy. Such 
a difference of master and pupils — of lords and servants, the 
Lord himself .has forbidden to his church, in which he alone 
is Master, and all we are brethren. And Luther calls it “the 
first wall of the Romanists.” And indeed, when the minister 
sets himself above the congregation as a teaching regent, 
though he would anxiously appear as a liberal, under the 
standard of freedom of speech ; he yet arrogantly degrades his 
people, essentially entrenches on their liberty of conscience, 
and whilst he refuses to bind himself to their confession, he 
pishly wishes to keep them bound to his office. The abso- 
| a of ministers from obligation to the common confession 
of the church, leads either to an entire dissolution of the con- 
fessional unity of the church at large, and especially of the 
individual congregations, or to a ministerial despotism which 
appears wherever the congregation and the church are made 
dependent on the ministry, when the ministry at the same 
time refuses to be dependent on the general consciousness and 
confession of the church and congregation, and seeks to rule 
with unlimited freedom. However much we may attempt to 
modify the pressure of the relation sought to be assumed, by 
a supposition of personal or even unlimited confidence in the 
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ministry, it must ever be unprotestant, and counter to the spir- 
it of our church, which, in opposition to this naked personal 
dependence, directs to the written word, and puts the Bible 
into the hands of all laymen, exhorting them not to trust ev- 
ery spirit of every so called minister, but to try the spirits 
whether they be of God, and indeed, to make this trial ac- 
cording to their confession. It is the confession through 
which the minister ‘publicly testifies his union with Christ the 
Head, and with the members which is the church. And if 
there is no confidence to be placed in his confession, or if he 
makes it with secret reservations, it is hardly possible to see 
how his preaching is to be confided in. Upon the ground of 
his confession Peter received his apostolic commission. Paul 
also, in his first Epistle to Timothy, which may be rightly 
called an Epistle on ordination, reminds that young minister 
very impressively of his good profession which he had pro- 
fessed before many witnesses. And in the second letter in 
which he brings to mind his unfeigned faith, and urges him 
to stir up the gift of God which was in him by the laying on 
of hands, he further says: Be not thou therefore, ashamed of 
the testimony of our Lord as a faithful fellow confessor of the 
Gospel. It is not upon the person of Peter and his succes- 
sors that the church is founded ; this is a Romish error; but 
upon his faith and confession, and upon his successors in the 
same faith, and the same confession. As a co-confessor of the 
confession of the Apostles and the church, the minister plants 
himself upon that same foundation-rock, upon which the con- 
gregation is as free from his personal mutability, as he himself 
is from the fluctuations of his members. For as the minister 
is no lord of the congregation’s faith, so the congregation dare 
not lord it over his faith by the changing opinions of the ma- 
jority. And much as the opinions of fallible individuals may 
change, so long as a communion does not adopt a new and 
different confession, their union on the existing confessions is to 
be received as lawful and binding. The pretence of an un- 
trammelled, and hence despotic, liberty of discourse on the 
part of the ministry, can only be followed, by way of reac- 
tion, with a licentious revolutionary liberty of hearing on the 
part of those who will not endure sound doctrine, but after 
their own lusts desire to heap to themselves teachers, having 
itching ears. In the one case, as in the other, the true liber- 
ty of speech and of conscience of the Evangelical church 
perishes with the removal of churchly order, and the whole 
Vou. IV. No. 13. . 3 
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is reduced to an arbitrary clerocracy, or to an equally arbitrary 
democracy and interminable sectarian divisions. 

“With all this before us, he who would complain of the 
authority of the symbols as oppressive, either does not under- 
stand the nature of the church, the sacraments, and a cultus, 
or has, in his own self-conceit, dissolved all connection with 
them.” p. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 

“The symbols do not assume to themselves any more than 
to be witnesses for the truth; and it is great presumption for 
a preacher to wish to be more than this, or to raise himself 
froin a witness to be a judge of the truth, above the Scriptures 
or the church. He is, or indeed should be, only a witness 
for the truth — not a preacher for himself alone, isolated and 
separate, as a testator of his own mere private opinion, but in 
association with the other witnesses and confessors, that is, in 
fellowship with the church as a co-witness with her testimo- 
ny, and a partaker in the general confession which she makes. 
He does not believe iz the symbols, but with them. If he is 
unwilling to take this position, and wishes with his new spir- 
it to establish a separate and new congregation, he becomes 
farther and farther sundered from the common scriptural con- 
fessions of the ancient church, and has less and less of the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit in his favor.” p. 21. 

But some of our brethren are very free to allege, that Luther 
and his associates acted the part of Reformers, and claimed 
Divine sanction for their proceedings, and that we may do the 
same. It is said, these were but fallible men like ourselves, 
and if they had liberty to dissent from the creeds of the pa- 
pal communion in which they were members, such right is 
certainly not to be denied us. We are told that they exam- 
ined the Bible for themselves, and rejected what they regard- 
ed to be wrong in the received faith of the Romanists, and 
we also may examine the same infallible record, and correct 
what we believe wrong in the creeds which they have left us. 
To some this way of reasoning may seem fair and conclusive. 
But it will not bear to be sifted. First, it assigns to the Re- 
formers a position which they never occupied. Luther and 
his associates never pretended to oppose any doctrines which 
had the sanction of the church general, or which bad been 
in the church from the time of the Apostles. We have al- 
ready quoted Luther’s words to Albert on this point. On the 
other hand, confident as they were in the private judgments 
which they had formed from the Scriptures respecting the 
faith, it is notorious, that they were perfectly willing to a man 
to abandon and suppress all that they individually held and 
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taught, if a general council, taking the Bible as its law of 
faith, should decide against them. And secondly, it is a fact 
which must be acknowledged by all who look into the mat- 
ter, that Luther, and the Reformers generally, were raised up 
and constituted by providence the special messengers for a 
special work ; that they possessed an extraordinary vocation 
which cannot safely be taken as a model for the ordinary ser- 
vants of the church. And he who now exalts his office in 
the church to an equality with that of Luther, evinces a lack 
of modesty which should pass for anything rather than a satis- 
factory endorsement of his individual opinions. But, as the 
words of Sartorius are more to the point, and more authorita- 
tive than anything that we can write, we coutinue our ex- 
tracts. 

“The Holy Ghost is the Spirit of truth and love, the bond 
of the fellowship of the faithful in all times and places. It 
is said in the third article of the creed: ‘I believe in the Ho- 
ly Ghost, the holy catholic church, the communion of saints, 
&c.’ Hence, when the church at any time falls into the 
whims of egotistic traditions, the Holy Spirit reforms her a- 
gain by reviving the old common foundations, and remov- 
ing everything that is not built on them, thus renewing 
and strengthening the glorious edifice of the church. And 
such was the work of the Reformers. They did not form 
the church in accordance with their own mutable spirit ; but 
they re-formed it in accordance with the unchangeable canon 
of Scripture which the Holy Ghost inspired, and brought for- 
ward the oecumenical symbols of the ancient church, which 
rest on the same foundation, to be acknowledged anew. And 
it was only on- the same ground already occupied by the oe 
cumenical symbols, that they added others. It is therefore, 
singularly out of place for our new theologues to appeal to 
the example of the Reformers, from whom they so radically 
differ, in vindication of their contradiction and abandonment of 
the symbolic books. ‘The Reformers repudiated none of the 
ancient symbols of the church, but even added others to them, 
and thus subordinated all self wisdom and self-righteousness 
to the Spirit of God, which is by no means true of these af- 
ter-comers. ‘he Reformers desired not, and are not to be 
considered founders of a new church, but simply renewers of 
the old upon its ancient foundations. For they were fully 
persuaded, that whosoever departs from these, sunders himself 
from the communion of the catholic church, and falls back into 
errors and heretical sects that have long since been overcome. 
Hence they adhered steadfastly to them ; and, on that account, 
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they were not only renewers and reformers, but also preser- 
vers and confirmers of the church. Now, if the Reformers, 
notwithstanding their extraordinary vocation, were also con- 
servators of the church, it must certainly also be the duty of the 
ministers of the church in their ordinary vocation to take the 
same position. Indeed, the duty of preachers, (to whom or- 
dination imparts no imperial or judicial position in the church, 
but the ministry of it), to preserve the common faith as pub- 
lic confessors, and to represent and sustain it amid the strife of 
individual opinions, is so self-evident, that where it is not ac- 
knowledged, either the nature of the ministry and of the 
church have heen totally overlooked, or, there is no thorough 
knowledge and appreciation of the symbols themselves ; — 
a case that is much more common among us than is generally 
supposed.” p. 21, 22. 

Again, it is very confidently urged by those who would per- 
suade the church to repudiaie her confessions, that to adhere 
to them is to hinder the church from making that progress 
which the age demands. It is said, that everything is in a 
condition of advancement, and that the church, to sustain 
herself, must conform to the spirit of the times. It is alleged, 
that, by reason of the light of modern discoveries and re- 
searches, we are better prepared, than our less favored fore- 
fathers, to make right decisions in regard to the teachings of 
Scripture ; that we would but cramp ourselves and the church 
by adhering to what they believed, taught, and contended 
for ; and that, after all, we are properly the fathers, whilst they 
were mere children in enlightenment, and given to all the fol- 
lies of children. And the argument is as palatable to the spir- 
it of self-sufficiency which possesses men in these latter days, 
as it is specious in its character. How much truth it contains, 
and_ how far it is to be relied on, will appear anon. 

We do not deny, indeed, that during the last two hundred 
and fifty years, the human mind has been in the highest de- 
gree active—that it has made great advances in every branch 
of natural philosophy—that it has produced innumerable in- 
ventions tending to promote the convenience of life—that 
medicine, surgery, chemistry, engineering, have been very 
greatly improved—that government, police, and law have been 
improved, though not quite to the same extent. But we 
should like to know who has invented improvements on 
christianity. We should like to know what modern illumin- 
atus has more divine light on this subject than those illustrious 
men of former ages whose names the church wears upon het 
heat. People talk largely of their Bible, Tract, Missionary, 
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‘Temperance, and other Societies, and call them the Apoca- 
lyptic angel with the gospel on his lips for every inhabitant of 
the world. But what does it amount to? A few hundreds of 
christians, with the bann of Empire over their heads, in more 
than one instance in the past history of the church, and with- 
out any of these boasted appliances, did more for the spread 
of gospel light and pure morality in fifty years, than fifty mil- 
lions of modern christians have done in double the length of 
time. We do not depreciate these instrumeutalities. Ad- 
herence to the symbols does not involve opposition to them, 
because they have no essential connection with the christian 
faith. And for this very reason they cannot be adduced to 
prove, that the men of this generation are any better prepared 
to say what is pure doctrine, than their fathers were. The 
truth is, christianity properly so called is the same semper et 
ubique. The compass, printing, gunpowder, steam propellers, 
gas, vaccination, the electric telegraph, and a thousand other 
discoveries and inventions, have not altered it, and cannot alter 
it from what it was when these things were unknown. Gal- 
ileo, Newton, Harvey, Franklin, and their compeers, whatever 
they may have done in other departments, were not commis- 
sioned either directly or remotely to remodel the frame-work 
of the christian creed. Christianity is still what it was before 
they were born; and when thousands more, as illustrious and 
as useful as they, shall have appeared and disappeared, it will 
continue to be just what it is now. It is a Revelation from 
the God of nature; and, as he never contradicts himself, no 
discoveries of facts in nature’s economy will ever serve to con- 
tradict its statements, or to lay a safe foundation on which to 
alter its features, either in this age, or in ages that are to come. 
Like everything Divine, it is immutable, and not capable of 
amendment. It has not, and it caunot have, a progress anal- 
ogous to that which is constantly taking place in pharmacy, 
geology, and navigation. And to talk of rejecting and cor- 
recting ancient creeds to preserve for the church an advance- 
ment and progress akin to that which is going on in the de- 
partments of experimental science, argues no very superior 
skill for the work proposed to be undertaken. 

We do not mean to say, however, that there are no respects 
in which growth and development are to be predicated of the 
church. And although the creed is settled, and has been set- 
tled from the very commencement, its bearings and remoter 
applications have to be gradually disclosed and decided as 
Providence may direct attention to them. Many obscure his- 
torical and prophetic passages of Scripture too, have had light 
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thrown upon them by scientific discoveries, and the examina- 
tion of oriental relics. ‘The Bible is also a book, which though 
designed for all time, has its particular revelations for each 
succeeding period. And as its statements come to be more 
and more clearly apprehended, the creed itself must advance 
in amplitude of detail towards completion. We have descri- 
bed the nature of the creed, as the answer of man to the reve- 
lation of God. It is of course, human. ‘To talk of a Divine 
Creed, is nonsense. And as it is human, it also bears the im- 
press of man’s limited understanding. It is not complete at 
once. ‘The concrete root — the all-containing germ is there 
in the beginning, bat it needs growth and development. — 
We cannot take in the truth, in all its bearings, at a single 
effort, or in a single age. And our confession will therefore ex- 
hibit a natural and necessary progress as new points are brought 
up, examined, and decided. Not a progress like that which 
has marked the advance of the sciences of astronomy and ge- 
ology ; not a progress which casts all preceding systems and 
theories into oblivion ; but a progress like that of an edifice 
which is many years in process of erection, where each suc- 
cessive set of workmen commence where their predecessors 
left off, and instead of revising or undoing what has been done, 
enter at once upon carrying the work to its destined consum- 
mation. Here, then, is development. Here is room for pro- 
gress, real progress, as much as can be desired, without the 
revision, curtailment, or remodification of the symbols which 
our fathers have left us. Here is opportunity for every ad- 
vance for which the wisdom of this or any other age is compe- 
tent. And it is by this co-working of the church upon the 
one common edifice, that the creed is to expand and grow un- 
der the Bible and the Holy Ghost, until the whole truth shall 
be confessed as God has revealed it, and earth become radiant 
as heaven. And to claim for our Faith any other kind of pro- 
gress, is to give ourselves to a radicalism which never gets be- 
yond a few first principles, and to be ever learning and never 
coming to the knowledge of the truth. But, with the reader’s 
consent, we will again hear Sartorius. 

“That the obligation of the symbolic books, or the duty of 
co-witnessing with their testimony to the truth, does not stand 
in the way of the living development of the christian faith, is 
clearly shown by the form of concord, where that document 
exhibits the formation of the symbols themselves, as the result 
of a great process of spiritual progress. ‘They are only testi- 
monies and declarations of the faith showing how, at any time, 
the Holy Scriptures were understood and interpreted on con- 
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troverted articles, and the doctrines contrary thereto rejected 
and condemned by those who then lived.’ R. p. 572. — 
T'hat is to say, the symbols contain the most important results 
of those great spiritual movements by means of which, devel- 
opment and form have been given to the christian faith amid 
diverse and manifold oppositions. ‘The Apostles’ Creed, so 
closely allied to the formulary of Baptism, was not, perhaps, 
settled asa regula fidei for the ancient church by the action 
of a general council. It was gradually brought into authority 
by free consent, which is the more remarkable on account of 
the many unessential individual differences, and thus became 
a general confession for candidates for Baptism in all congre- 
gations desirous of retaining their agreement with the univer 
sal or catholic church. This symbol stands at the head as 
the first, and the foundation of all others. From the apostol- 
ic times down to the Reformation, the list of symbols exhibits 
a great successive progression, continued through the lapse of 
centuries, toward the completion of the christian consciousness 
of faith, by which the creed arrived at a more and more clear 
and exalted distinctiveness through the influence of opposi- 
tions and heresies both external und internal. The history of 
christian doctrines clearly shows, how the Nicene, or Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan symbol grew out of that of the Apostles, 
in consequence of the great controversies of the third and 
fourth centuries concerning the Trinity, and especially the 
Arian and Macedonian movements. The Nicene Creed, (for 
the thorough scriptural definitions and courageous defence of 
which, the highest praise is due to Athanasius of Alexandria), 
then was gradually formed into the Symbolum Quicunque, 
or Athanasian creed, in consequence of the oppositions of the 
Nestorians and Eutychians on the subjects of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation of the Son of God. This creed, unlike the 
preceding, was not framed by a council, nor published by 
authority, but came into vogue by consent only, the consent, 
however, of the church general. And since the great separa- 
tion in the sixteenth century, the Evangelical Church has re- 
tained it, not simply on account of the authority of the ancient 
churches, but for its entire accordance with scripture, styling 
ita short and faithful confession in verbo Dei solide fundata— 
firmly founded in the word of God. Nor is it possible for us 
to give it up. It is not only an amplified repetition, but an 
essential enlargement of the earlier symbols, especially on the 
point of the Unity of the Trinity so often repeated in the first 
part: “ Yet there are not three Gods, but one God.” kt is 
entirely indispensable to the preservation of the belief in one 
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God, as declared in the second commandment, and therefore 
to the rejection of all polytheism and idolatry ; especially that 
form of it presented in the apotheosis of the creature in the 
Arian system. And not less important is the second part res- 
specting the God-man, or the unity of the Deity with human- 
ity in Jesus Christ, which is the source of salvation to men; 
for out of it results the whole werk of reconciliation and the 
reunion of sinful men with God, the sanctifying influences of 
which are enjoyed by all who exercise christian faith. Hence 
no one should think it strange, that the Athanasian Creed 
makes the salvation of man depend upon his faith, and con- 
versely, his damnation on his unbelief. 

“Having therefore identified the Athanasian as the third 
symbol in the course of the development of the confession of 
the church, and assigned it its necessary and unrelinquishable 
place in relation to the church general, we must also under- 
stand the symbols of the Reformation, which, after a long in- 
terval joined themselves to the oecumenical creeds as the ne- 
cessary complement and continuation of the same. In ear- 
lier periods of the church there were great and important con- 
troversies which turned especially on the anthropological and 
soteriological articles of sin and grace, but which never re- 
ceived a general symbolical decision. Hence it was, among 
other things, that, in the middle ages, the unevangelic reliance 
upon works taught by Pelagianism, (which united itself as 
well with the Aristotelian scholasticism, as also with other 
elements,) again exhibited itself in the church in various forms. 
And against this departure of Christendom from Christ, there 
had necessarily to follow some such mighty spiritual reaction 
as was manifested in the Reformation. Nor was it then to 
be avoided, that the controversies respecting these articles, 
which are the very life of Christianity, should in like manner 
eventuate in settled confessions. The less the ancient sym- 
bols, which refer especially to the theological and christologi- 
cal articles, say about those points, the more necessary was 
this completion of them by means of the symbols of the six- 
teenth century; among which the Augsburg Confession is 
unquestionably the dominant one. ‘The same has also been 
substantially inwrought into all the Evangelical symbols 
whether in or out of Germany; and, by reason of the opposi- 
tions it awakened, also determined the decisions of the coun- 
cil of Trent. The Apology, and the Smalcald Articles, in 
their apologetico-polemical position against the Roman Cath- 
olic perversions and contradictions, and the Form of Concord 
in its regard for the protection and defence of the Evangeli 
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cal Church against internal controversies, illustrate and de- 
velop the Augsburg Confession, and strictly adhere to it in a 
way similar to that in which the Nicene and Athanasian sym- 
bols keep themselves to the Apostles’ creed. 

“Accordingly, all these symbols themselves, show as a grad- 
ual progress in successive developments, which have gone 
through the spirit-moved history of the church for the fortifi- 
cation of the Christian creed which has been continually en- 
larging against new or renewed heretical attacks. And of that 
development, the same stem is common to the general confes- 
sion of all the leading branches of the church—the Roman 
Catholic, the Greek, the Lutheran, and the Reformed. On 
this common stem of the oecumenical symbols the later con- 
fessions branch out in various directions, but still always re- 
garding the Augsburg Confession as the principal. And in 
every step of this development, we have an accommodation to 
the several stages of christian improvement, to the age of in- 
fancy and the age of manhood, to the condition of peace and 
the condition of contention, to pupils and teachers, the school 
and the church, laymen, and clergymen, and scientific theo- 
logians. From the one that has just been baptized up to the 
learned Divine, this progress of the Apostles’ Creed to the 
Form of Concord, adapts itself to every want and claim, in 
this variety of confessions, now in a simple affirmative, then in 
an apologetic, then in a polemic, then in a popular didactic, 
and then in a scientific form. 

“Tf therefore the symbols themselves exhibit a course of de- 
velopment in the consciousness of christian faith and doctrine, 
continuing through centuries, in which they separately form 
particular phases, we may also suppose, that this course of de- 
velopment is still in progress. And as in former times there 
was an advance from one symbol to another, so we are not now 
to consider the formation of the christian system of doctrine as 
entirely completed ; but rather take the ground, that there is 
still room for further developments, not backwards, but for- 
wards, as new spiritual movements in or out of the church 
may rendegnecessary. As in the case of the early symbols, 
new ones were added in the course of the church’s history, 
with amplifications and definitions, so there may be occasion 
for adding to, and defining the symbols which we now possess, 
in accommodation to the ever-growing wants of this spiritual 
community. In each living confessor, there must constantly 
he new fortifications presented to sustain his confession against 
the ever-renewed oppositions of sin and falsehood. ‘The truth 
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which he holds must ever be brought forward in forms more 
definite against error, and be both offensively and defensively 
established against all shiftings and changes, and continually 
have the reasons as well as the consequences of its own state- 
ments further explained. In a word, it must live, and live on 
in its confessor as a common testimony of the fellowship of 
spirit and truth among christian believers, and not lie torpid 
and motionless age after age like a nunnery. And if it con- 
tinually lives, it also continually grows. If the first confessions 
developed and expanded themselves in subsequent ones, they 
have only undergone a certain transmigration, and still live on 
in new forms, and are not superseded or abolished, but rather 
preserved and established. Accordingly, as the later symbols 
have not negatived and superseded the former—as the symbols 
of the Reformation did not render the oecumenical symbols nu- 
gatory and useless—and as the Smalcald Articles and the Form 
of Concord have not come into the place of the Augsburg Con- 
fession and made it void—so further developments of our 
present symbols may yet have to be produced ; developments, 
not looking backwards and downwards, but forwards and up- 
wards, to the establishment and preservation of the symbols 
we now have; developments analogous to those which have 
already occurred, which were not a relinquishment and depar- 
ture from, but a continuation on the same ground and in the 
same direction of the original movement. In this way the 
church connects stability with progress, the old is united with 
the new as in one family, and all together remain, amid the 
many changes of time, the never decaying Ark of the truth 
which is never to be gainsayed by any who are called to serve 
at the altar of the church. 

“From this, then, it is evident, that the obligation of the 
symbols involves neither a dead stability, nor yet a backward 
movement towards inadequate or extinct forms of the past. 
Just as certainly as the history of the church has not remained 
stationary for the last eighteen centuries, so certainly she has 
not yet reached a point upon which she may rest without 
further advances. The church, the commonwealth of the con- 
fessors of the Lord, is militant, and as such, she must go for- 
ward. 'Though sometimes oppressed and dismayed, she shall 
yet be always victorious, and finally meet her Lord who is 
approaching in triumph. Forwards she moves, not upon 
ways of error and bypaths, but upon that true straight road on 
which she has been travelling since the days of the Apostles, 
through the midst of the war of opposing errors, with weapons 
of righteousness on tlhe right hand and on the left. Steadily 
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she keeps to the true golden medium in the glorification of her 
Mediator both as respects his person and his work. And this 
mighty spiritual movement, which flows through all ages of 
the christian church, and which has laid down great results in 
the symbols which mark its most significant epochs, little in- 
novators have impudently presumed to resist\—to declare all 
those results null and void—and, as if they were the first to be 
enlightened by the spirit to understand the Scriptures, conceive 
it to be reserved for them alone to define what Christianity is. 
Cutting off the whole fullness—the entire organism of the doc- 
trinal development of the church, their wish is, to reduce ev- 
erything to some few simple and general sentences. And 
even these again are too definite for others, who would reduce 
and refine still further into the indefinite abstract; until, at 
last, nothing remains but what the selfsufficient reformer could 
already have learned from his own simple reason without the 
need of a revelation from God. If this isa proper proceeding, 
man has made no essential progress, either by means of the 
Bible, or by means of the Church. Nay rather, everything 
that has grown out of the Bible by means of the church must 
again be thrown aside, in order to come back to the standpoint 
of the confession of natutal reason, and there only to rest. 
And it is here worthy of remark, that such a retrograde move- 
ment—such a return to natural religion, has been announced 
by the so called friends of light, as special progress. But in 
truth, there is no sadder relapse than that from the religion of 
the church of the New Testament into the religion of the Old, 
or still deeper, into that of the mere natural man. Nor is there 
a more dreadful apostacy than that from the Son of God and 
his revelation by the Holy Ghost, to the announcers of the re- 
velation of natural reason.” p. 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35. 

But once more, it is alleged, that the symbolical books, all 
taken together, are entirely too voluminous to be used as a con- 
fession of faith. But if we rightly understand the objectors, 
there is not a single one of these books, so far as peculiar to 
our church, which is short enough. The Augsburg Confes- 
sion is too long, the Apology is too long, the Form of Con- 
cord is too long, and even the Smaller Catechism deals too 
much in particulars, in the estimation of these men. Yea, 
and the Athanasian Confession, too, is thrown overboard, as 
worthless lumber which did all possible service many years 
ago. And all that we are to have to fill the awful chasm 
sought to be made in the embodied faith of the church, is the 
insipid song—“the baneful effects of transfundamental and 
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very extended creeds.” It is also a litile remarkable, that the 
very men who are crying out against the symbols of the 
church because of their length, are heartily agreed to adopt 


as their creed the entire Bible, a book three or five times as- 


large as what is contemptuously designated “the whole mass 
of the symbolic books. And it is quite curious to see how 
charmingly pliable this magic argument in relation to the 
Bible is. One moment it is trumpeted round, “the Bible, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible, is the legitimate 
creed of the church ;” and the next breeze brings us tidings, 
that “the Scriptures have furnished us no confession of faith.” 
Now we are told, a short creed is necessary to exclude funda- 
mental errorists ; and in a little while the same pen informs 
us, that the Bible has not conferred authority on any one to 
impose such a yoke upon the church. We hope to be par- 
doned for saying, that there is something zoo limber in this 
mode of reasoning to command our confidence in the con- 
clusions deduced. We do not agree that the Bible is entirely 
silent on the subject of creeds; but what if it were? Will 
that argue any further against extended creeds than against 
short ones? Does the Bible speak of the telegraphs, sabbath- 
schools, or endowed seminaries? Are these things antiscrip- 
tural because the sacred records omit to speak of them, “an 
omission that was certainly not accidental if their inspiration 
be conceded ?” And after all, is it proper to expect a creed 
to be given in the word of God, although a creed should 
even be an essential thing for the church? Is God a believer? 
Is He a confessor? He may reveal truth; but is that revela- 
tion a creed, except so far as apprehended, and believed, and 
confessed by the associated members of the church? Is God 
to believe and confess for the church? or, is the church to 
believe and confess for itself? And if the church is to 
confess the truth, is she not to confess ali the truth which she 
can gather from God’s revelation, without stopping to decide 
whether infinite wisdom has been at the pains to reveal things 
unessential or unimportant? And if the church is to confess 
all the truth, dare we interpose to prescribe the limits of her 
confession to so many lines or duodecimo pages? Are we to 
stand before the growing consciousness of the church as to 
the revelation of her Lord, and say, “thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther?” The thing is preposterous. 

And when we come to look narrowly into the matter, the 
creed of the church, as contained in the symbolical books, is 
not of such formidable length as we might suppose. For, as 
there are many things iv the Bible which are not in fact the 
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word of God ; so-there are many things in the symbols which 
are really no part of the creed. Sartorius well remarks, that, 
“compared with the compendious brevity of the oecumenical 
symbols, they indeed appear voluminous ; because, unlike the 
ancient confessions, they do not present the mere statements 
of the creed, but also give a dovtrinal exposition, confirmation, 
and defence of them, and point out and condemn such teach- 
ings as may be opposed to them. Besides, they also have ap- 
pended to them prefaces and postscripts, relating to historical 
and ceremonial matters, which are only of introductory or cas- 
ual importance, without properly belonging to the symbols. 
The doctrinal, argumentative, apologetical, and polemical 
parts, of course, belong to them, but without forming the es- 
sential obligatory substance of the symbols proper. Parts, 
again, consist of mere historical allusions, or dogmatical infer- 
ences, which are of use in discovering the sense, and even ad- 
mirable in themselves, but not authoritative to such an extent, 
as that they cannot be otherwise deduced or established. — 
And other portions refer only to oppositions encountered at the 
time, but which have ceased, or are now to be met ina dif- 
ferent manner. The true confessional substance of the sym- 
bols lies in among the incidental circumscriptions, and that is 
the only true and real credo, or credimus et confitemur—the 
truths of faith—the articuli fidei.” p. 40. 

Nor are the symbols a mere bundle of detached fragments 
of doctrine, such as the proposed curtailment of them implies. 
They are a great whole, with one all-comprehending centre ; 
and that centre is Christ. “Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” is their beginning and their ending. As this is the 
Rock on which the Savior vowed to build his Church, it is 
the germ and centre of all the creeds or confessions of the 
church. No one cometh to the Father but through the Son. 
No man knoweth the Father but the Son only, and to whom 
the Son shall reveal him. And from the Father through the 
Son proceedeth the Spirit to assemble the church on earth, and 
to sanctify, enlighten, and preserve it unto Jesus Christ. — 
Theology and anthropology go together in the Theanthropol- 
ogy of the person of the God-man. The doctrines and ordi- 
nances of salvation treat only of the works of the Savior through 
which the guilt and power of sin are taken away. The doc- 
trine concerning the church, is the doctrine concerning his 
spiritual body. ‘The articles, on the solemnities of the last 
day, are only an account of his final triumph and glory. — 
Baptism, is performed in his name, and has reference to the 
issues of his death. The Lord’s Supper is the highest and 
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most vital of all communion with him. And everything which 
the symbols contain have reference to him, either in his person 
or his work. He is the centre around which everything re- 
volves. ‘The great pervading theme of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion is, Justification by Faith in the name and merits of Je- 
sus Christ. 'The entire Apology bears evidence of having 
sprung from the conviction that its amiable and learned author 
was only defending the honor of Christ, and the glory of the 
reconciliation He hath wrought, in opposition to all self-glori- 
fication. The Smalcald Articles take as their leading and all- 
controlling strain, “ The work of Jesus Christ and our re- 
demption.” 'The Form of Concord defines its contents where 
it declares: “The article concerning justification by faith, is 
the chief of all christian doctrine; as without it we can have 
no true and solid consolation for our disturbed consciences, nor 
rightly apprehend the heavenly grace of Jesus Christ.” And 
so, all the symbolical books, according to their essential con- 
stituents, are but one confession ;—the confession of Him who 
is the Head of the church, and through whom all justification, 
sanctification, and redemption must come. No matter in what 
direction they branch out; whether upon man’s original rela- 
tion with God, or upon our separation from him by sin ; wheth- 
er upon our helpless and hopeless condition by mature, or our 
reunion with our Maker through faith; they have but one 
controlling thought, carried through its various bearings and 
relations, which stamps upon them a perfect unity. ‘To mu- 
tilate them, would be to distort and obscure the church’s con- 
fession of Christ, the very confession on which the whole su- 
perstructure of the church rests. ‘To remove any parts of them, 
would break in upon the harmonious organism of the church’s 
faith, and turn out the creed upon an unfriendly world, a 
maimed and everlasting cripple. ‘To deviate from any of the 
articles concerning God, or upon any of the articles concerning 
man, must, at the same time, and to the same extent, be a 
deviation from the doctrine of ,,the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” To alter any of the articles concerning the person or 
work of the Redeemer, must also unsettle the whole system, 
to its very foundations. And if there are some few unimpor- 
tant things in these books—some little blemishes which attach 
to all human works—some things extraneous to the general 
system of truth which they embody—the same may be said of 
the Bible itself. We would therefore say with regard to these 
foreign particulars, as Christ once said with regard to another 
subject, “Let them alone until the harvest ; lest, while ye 
vuther up the tares, ye root up also the wheat with them.” 
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And as regards “the baneful effects” which are detailed as 
having resulted from the maltiplication of symbolic boeks 
in the church, there is an explanation back of that so much 
harped on by our anti-symbolic men. We all know the dele- 
terious effects of the union of church and state. They are de- 
tailed in the history of the church before the Reformation ; and 
we may trace them in Germany, and elsewhere, since the Re- 
formation. Many a time have political rulers, by mistaken 
policy, or by willful abuses of power too freely entrusted to 
their hands, caused the gates of Zion to mourn. Even the 
most sincere men have done vast mischief in this way when 
they did not intend it. We know too, that when political ru- 
lers, however pious, espouse a creed whether long or short, 
true or false, and enforce it by the civil arm, compelling men 
to receive it, human nature revolts, and truth loses its control 
over the mind which asserts its freedom in the face of all op- 
pression. And it is greatly to be regretted, that so much purely 
political authority was ever permitted to show itself in behalf 
of the Lutheran, or any other creed. ‘To persecute errorists, 
is only another mode of disseminating and strengthening their 
cause. It gives them importance ; it excites sympathy in their 
behalf; and whilst it may reclaim the timid, it makes others 
tenfold more firm and active. Nor was the effect to be differ- 
ent in the cases of those princes and rulers who employed se- 
vere and bloody measures against the crypto-calvinists and 
others three hundred years ago. When carried so far by theo- 
logical disputes as to behead Horst and Funk, imprison John 
Frederick, quarter Grumbach and Briick, hang their adherents, 
confine Peucer in a loathsome dungeon, banish Riidiger, Crell, 
Wiedebram, Cruciger, Pegel, and Moller, and to commit other 
deeds of violence against dissenters, no wonder that confidence 
was destroyed, hearts alienated, and multitudes driven to array 
themselves under another standard. And yet, such was the 
stormy aspect of things years before the Form of Concord was 
written. To this all approved histories bear witness. It was 
not the Form of Concord that originated these scenes of strife, 
bitterness, and blood. On the contrary, this new and valuable 
symbol naturally and necessarily grew out of these lamentable 
religious disturbances. It was framed with reference to their 
settlement. It was designed, as its name imports, to bind to- 
gether the distracted church, to cast oil upon the troubled wa- 
ters, and to save the precious ark of God from being dashed 
into irrecoverable fragments. It was for this that Augustus 
and his coadjutors instituted measures to bring it into being. 
It was for this, that it was submitted to the church for exami- 
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nation and criticism before its completion. _ It was for this that, 
Chemnitz, and Andrea, and Selnecker labored upon it with so 
much assiduity and prayer. And it was for this that it was at 
once acknowledged and subscribed by three electors, twenty 
princes, twenty-four earls, the lords of the four free cities, thir- 
ty-eight members of the Diet, and about eight thousand office- 
bearers in the churches and schools. Nor did it so completely 
fail in its object as is sometimes said. ‘Though for a while 
rejected by Pomerania, Holstein, Anhalt, Denmark, and some 
other districts and cities; it was adopted by an overwhelming 
majority of the entire Church,’ whose example was also soon 
followed by most of the dissenting churches. Though alittle 
too stringently enforced by political authority, it served to dis- 
close the internal and treacherous foe that had so long disturb- 
ed the camp, brought the Lutheran Churches together in a 





' As an offsett to the array of the names of those, who, from various mo- 
tives, at first refused to subscribe the Form of Concord, we may be allowed 
to say, that its reception and adoption followed successively in the Elector- 
ate of Saxony, of Pfalz, and of Brandenburg ; in the Dukedom of Prussia, 
Wirtemberg, and Mecklenburg ; in the Margravate of Kulmbach, Baireuth, 
Anspach, and Baden; in Oberpfalz, Neuberg, and Sulzbach ; the Princedom 
of Brunswick and Laneburg ; in Thuringia, Coburg, and Weimar ; in Mom- 

elgard, Magdeburg, Meissen, Verder, aml Quedlinburg ; in Earldoms of 
| on Ottingen, Castell, Mansfeld, Hanau, Hohenlohe, Barby, Glei- 
chen, Oldenburg, Hoya, Eberstein, Limburg, Schonburg, Lowenstein, Rein- 
stein, Stolberg, Schwarzburg, Leiningen, and others; in the towns of Lu- 
beck, Hamburg, Luneburg, Regensburg, Augsburg, Ulm, Biberach, Ezlin- 
en, Landau, Hagenau, Rothenberg, Goslar, Muhlhausen, Reutlingen, Nord- 
ingen, Halle, Memmingen, Hildesheim, Hanover, Gottingen, Erfurt, Ein- 
beck, Schweinfurt, Brunswick, Minster, Heilbronn, Lindau, Donauwarth, 
Wimpfen, Gingen, Bopfingen, Aalen, Kaufbeuern, Kempten, Issny, Leut- 
kirk, Hameln, and Nordheim. To these have subsequently been added, 
Lauenburg of Saxony, Sweden, Holstein, Pomerania, Krain, Karnthen, 
Steirmark, and Ungarn. And even in Denmark, where it was once forbid- 
den on pain of death, it soon obtained a high rte and was really used 
as a symbol though not officially acknowledged as such. 

And to show that this general reception of the Form of Concord was not 
secured “by actual compulsion,” as Plank and his followers represent, we 
here transcribe a short paragraph from Miller’s Introduction to the Sym- 
bols.—The oft repeated offences and reproaches of this Symbol, were listen- 
ed and corrected, with moderation and patience. Time was allowed to eve- 

one to consider. Indeed, each one was admonished, in the name of the 
Elector, not to subscribe against his conscience. And, although Hutter con- 
tends that many subscribed it reluctantly, it is a mere conjecture drawn sim- 
ply from the arrangement of the: signatures, which is no proof that the sig- 
natures themselves were obtained by force. Andrea confidently asserts, at 
the same convention of Herzberg, in 1578, ‘I am able to declare most truly, 
that no man was compelled to give his signature, nor subjected to any undue in- 
fluence. If this is not true, the Son of God has not redeemed me with his blood.” 
In consequence of this declaration, the opponents were challenged to name 
but one who had been compelled to subscribe, and they were unable to do it ; 
on the other hand, it was acknowledged by the theologians of Nuremberg 
themselves, who rejected the Form of Concord, that the signatures were ob- 
tained without compulsion.” 
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closer and firmer compact, and helped to separate those discord- 
ant elements which never could have coalesced with the true 
Lutheran materials. It was not a loss, but a riddance, which 
the Lutheran Church effected by this proceeding—not a dis- 
memberment, but a superior consolidation. And that the 
Form of Concord did serve to mitigate the religious troubles 
which preceded it, although it could not arrest their far-reach- 
ing effects, is unquestionable. We even have the testimony 
of an anti-Lutheran book; (“Der Protestantismus in seiner 
Selbst-Auflisung ; Schaffhausen, 1843,” p. 291,) that “after 
the acceptance of the Form of Concord, the theological strife 
receded from the arena of public life.’ And Mosheim also 
testifies, that “the Form of Concord, though not universally 
received, did not, on that account, occasion any animosity or 
disunion.” (Methodist ed. vol. 3, p. 209). And although it 
did cause some troubles in some countries, by reason of the 
improper legislation of political rulers, its general effects cer- 
tainly were conservative and good. It deserves our respect 
and veneration, not only as a great theological production, nor 
yet as a mere commentary on the Augsburg Confession, but 
as the solemn and well-matured testimony of the church in a 
most trying time. 

The conclusions then, to which we have been looking 
in what has been said, are simply these : — First, that 
creeds of some sort, framed out of the ever-glorious Revelation 
of Almighty God, are essential to the church; Second, that 
those church-creeds which have received the sanction of the 
church general, are binding upon each individual member of 
the church ; Third, that the binding obligation of the creeds 
of the church, instead of hindering the legitimate develop- 
ment of what the Scriptures teach, is the only guarantee of 
certain progress; and Fourth, that for the church to relin- 
quish, remodel, or curtail her recorded faith, is to undermine 
her firmest foundations, and to give loose reins to infidelity, 
false doctrine, and interminable revolutions. 

And accordingly, if we should be asked to state what we 
believe to be the binding creed of the Lutheran church in this, 
and in every other country, we would promptly respond, 

I. The three Oecumenical Symbols, the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Nicene Creed, and the Athanasian Creed, as binding upon 
all christians, in all time. 

II. The Augsburg Confessiou, interpreted, as we interpret 
the Bible, with reference to its authors, and the times and cir- 
cumstances under which it came into being. 
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III. The Apology, the Smalcald Articles, the Catechisms 
of Luther, and the Form of Concord, as authorized commen- 
taries, illustrations, and amplified proofs and applications of 
the Augsburg Confession. 

This is our creed. We give our heart and our hand to it. 
As Luther once remarked, “We have not said mum, and 
played our part in secret; but here it stands, our clear, blunt, 
and free confession, given without reserve or crafty deceit.” 
And we rejoice to know, that the same is the creed of millions 
now in heaven, and of millions yet on their way to the heav- 
enly rest. If others cannot go with us, or give their consent 
to the confessions of the church, we are sorry for them, and 
have no bitter words to record against them. And in the char- 
itable language of the preface to the Book of Concord: Magna 
etiam in spe sumus illos, si recte de his omnibus doceantur, 
juvante eosdem Domini Spiritu, immotae veritati verbi Dei 
nobiscum et cum ecclesiis nostris consensuros esse. Looking 
forward, then, to an approaching day, when our great history 
and matchless claims shall be understood, appreciated, and 
acknowledged ; and earnestly praying for that period, when 
“there shall be one fold, and one shepherd ;” we conclude 
with a short extract from Sartorius, which we commend to the 
careful and candid consideration of the reader. 

“He that confesses Christ with the evangelical church, is 
an evangelical christian; and he that does not confess Christ 
with the evangelical church, is not an evangelical christian. 
And no dissenter from the confession of the evangelical church 
can, without great inconsistency, be a preacher or public con- 
fessor of it. The office of the gospel ministry, as instituted by 
Christ himself in the appointment of the Apostles, is, to give 
public testimony of a common faith respecting the justifica- 
tion, sanctification, and final redemption of sinful men through 
Jesus Christ, just as our church, in perfect harmony with the 
Scriptures, confesses. And he that cannot conscientiously and 
without hypocrisy become such a witness, is presupposed in 
good morals not to desire to be, and that he has no wish to 
enter a ministry which implies such an obligation. But he 
who notwithstanding seeks the ministry, and accepts it, must 
feel himself bound upon his conscience to be faithful and true 
to the testimony which his office carries with it. 

“He alone has the right to repudiate the confessions of the 
church, which take the Scriptures as their foundation, who can 
prove them to be unscriptural, and has something more scrip-- 
tural to be putin their place. And whilst this cannot be done 
to the satisfaction of the church, the old confessions are binding 
and unalterable.” 
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No part of the world, perhaps, presents so many points of 
interest, and, at the same time, so many questions the solution 
of which is so difficult, as does Egypt. Its mighty river, the 
sources of which, after more than two thousand years of inqui- 
ry and investigation, are still involved in doubt and mystery ; 
the land that it annually overflows and seems to threaten with 
destruction only to confer upon it new life and exhaustless fer- 
tility ; the people by whom it is cultivated, now among the 
most abject of slaves and “servants of servants,” but once the 
haughtiest of nations, and conquerors whose triumphs extended 
over three quarters of the globe ; the monuments that stand 
upon its banks, and seem almost coéval with the existence of 
our race, and appeat as though they might be as enduring as 
our globe itself ; the sculptures, the letters, the history and life 
of extinct nations by which they are covered ; the works of art, 
beautiful, glorious, inimitable even in their ruins, which are 
there preserved—the religion ; the sciences, the language, the 
very origin of the former dwellers upon the Nile; and still 
more its relations to the Bible as the scene of some of the most 
wonderful events therein recorded, all present us with themes 
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for contemplation and speculation that can scarcely fail to 
stimulate and arouse even the most sluggish mind. And so it 
has been for more than two thousand, yea for nearly four thou- 
sand years, for the wandering Arabs and Chaldean shepherds 
in the time of Abraham and Joseph seem to have looked upon 
the arts and wealth, the science and civilization of Egypt with 
little less wonder than did the Greeks and Romans two thou- 
sand years later. And these feelings of admiration and inter- 
est are rather increased than diminished in our own day. Va- 
rious causes, in addition to the intrinsic merits of the subject, 
have, doubtless, conspired to bring about this result. Promi- 
nent among these is the tendency of the human mind to go 
back and examine the origin and causes of things, to grapple 
with, to dive into, and to explain all that is mysterious and ob- 
scure. ‘To this, not less than to the prevalent utilitarianism, we 
are to attribute that wonderful progress that has been made in 
various branches of the physical sciences, in chemistry, astron- 
omy and geology. Of this, scientific men are becoming so 
conscious that they no longer hesitate to acknowledge it. — 
Thus one of them, speaking of the conclusions at which one 
of the most recent writers upon Geology (Mr. Miller in his 
“Footprints of the Creator’) has arrived, says: “We may 
fairly entertain the hope, that the time is not far [distant] when 
we shall not only fully understand the Plan of Creation, but 
even lift some corner of the veil which has hitherto prevented 
us from forming adequate ideas of the first introduction of ani- 
mal and vegetable life upon earth, and of the changes which 
both kingdoms have undergone in the succession of geological 
ages.” Agassiz ubi sup. p. XXXVII. 

Certainly nothing in their own histery has ever more piqued 
the curiosity of men than the history, the customs, the myste- 
ries, the monuments and the literature of ancient Egypt. — 
Ceaturies, or as we have already said, thousands of years had 
rolled around, and still Egypt was to the acutest intellects and 
most searching investigations of philosophers and antiquarians 
and eritics like her own Isis whose face no one had seen, 
whose veil no mortal had raised. And yet, strange to say, 
there her history was, all the time, spread out before them, 
painted in the most vivid and imperishable pictures, whose 
colors are even now as fresh as when they were first laid on 
by the artist, it may be, three thousand years ago. Yes, there 
it was engraven deep in the granite rock, upon moun- 
tains, and upon temples to build which mountains had been 
despoiled of their hugest masses. There the records stood 
as if they had been engraven by the hand of time hin. 
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self, who was therefore bound to spare these, whatever else 
he might destroy. There, larger than life, immortal in stone, 
stood the colossal statues of her most ancient kings, with their 
names engraven upon them, the nations they had conquered 
ranged around them, and the whole story of their exploits 
spread out upon the walls of the temples, they had reared as 
heralds of their fame to all future ages. Besides this, it can- 
not be doubted, that the ancient Egyptians had books, not 
only the records of their national history but likewise of their 
religion, their arts and their sciences. Some of these have even 
come down to our day, and others are expressly referred to 
by Manetho, the only native historian of whose works any 
fragments have reached us. The inkstand and the stylus, or 
pen, are found upon monuments of the very highest antiqui- 
ty, plainly indicating that the art of writing was then well 
known. And yet Egyptian hieroglyphics and every form of 
their writing remained a sealed book and an inexplicable mys- 
tery to Greeks, to Romans, to Christians and Mohammedans, 
to ancients and to moderns, until within our own day. 

The decyphering of Egyptian hieroglyphics and the resur- 
rection of their written language and long buried literature, is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest triumphs of which modern 
learning has to boast. ‘The steps which led to this, and the 
present state of the science of Egyptology, as this study has 
been called, may form a suitable introduction to what else we 
have to say upon this subject. 

We must premise, however, that the Egyptians themselves, 
especially their priests, understood their ancient system of wri- 
ting and hieroglyphics down to a comparatively recent period 
of time, that is, even after the commencement of the christian 
era. ‘That they still wrote in this style, under both the Gre- 
cian and the Roman dominion, is proved not only by various 
inscriptions, bearing the names of the Grecian Ptolemies and 
Roman emperors, but also by numerous rolls of well preserved 
papyri written in the current hand of ordinary Egyptian wri- 
ting. Even as late asthe commencement of the third century 
of the christian era, Clement of Alexandria appears to have 
been familiar with the various styles of Egyptian writing, and 
in his “Stromata” gives an account of them, which although 
long unintelligible is now sufficiently verified by what we our- 
selves know. ‘This learned christian father also speaks of the 
figures sculptured upon Egyptian columns and temples as a 
species of “writing.” Even two centuries later, Horapollo, 
an Egyptian scribe, seems to have had some idea of the mean- 
ing of the various figures employed as hieroglyphics, but what 
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he left on record was so corrupted and obscured by his trans- 
scribers and commentators, who desired “to be wise above 
what he had written,” that but little use can be made of it. 
Hence-forward the subject became more and more involved in 
“Egyptian darkness,” and rendered but the more palpable by 
the attempts made te dissipate it. As an example of this we 
may cite the labors of the learned Jesuit, Father Kircher, who 
wrote six ponderous folios upon this subject. Although he 
did some service to the study by bringing together all that was 
known and all that had been written upon it up to his day 
(1636), the application of his imagination to the explanation 
of Hieroglyphics presents us with some, or rather a series and 
system, of the most amusing blunders that are upon record. 
Thus in attempting to explain the inscriptions upon the Pam- 
philian Obelisk, which had been brought to Rome by one of 
the Emperors, and erected in the Piazza Navona by Pope In- 
nocent 10th, in 1651, he thus discourses upon the figures con- 
tained in one of the ovals: “It signifies the beneficent being 
who presides over generation, who enjoys heavenly dominion, 
and fourfold power, and commits the atmosphere by means of 
Mophtha, the beneficent principle of atmospheric humidity, 
unto Ammon, most powerful over the lower parts of the world, 
who by means of an image and proper ceremonies is drawn 
to the exercising of his power.” But the simple meaning of 
the inscription thus ingeniously explained is, “‘ The E’mperor 
Caesar Domitian !” Gliddon’s Lectures p. 3. 

The learned Zoega, a Dane by birth, made the first real 
step towards the elucidation of the Egyptian system of writing, 
when in his work “De origine et usu Obeliscorum,” publish- 
ed at Rome in 1797, he gave facsimiles of a number of hier- 
oglyphic texts, suggested that the figures contained in the car- 
touches, or elliptical ovals, were, probably, proper names, that 
the figures represented sounds and so were letters, and the 
whole system phonetic, or expressive of sounds and words. 
Warburton also in his “Divine Legation,” expressed the op- 
inion that “hieroglyphics were a real written language, applic- . 
able to the purposes of history and common life, as well as 
those of religion and mythology.” ‘These happy conjectures 
were soon (1808) followed by the work of Quatremere, “Sur 
la langue et litterature de l’ Egypte,” in which he undertook 
to prove that the modern Koptic was identical with the ancient 
Egyptian. Although this puts the case too strongly, the an- 
cient Higyptian differing from its modern derivative just as any 
other ancient language does from its later forms, still there was 
sufficient truth in it to give scholars the true key to the lan- 
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guage of the monuments, by which their long concealed trea- 
sures were, at last to be unlocked and added to the circulating 
intellectual wealth of the world. 

The great work of the French expedition to Egypt, pub- 
lished upon the return of Napoleon’s illstarred, though won- 
derful, campaign upon the Nile and beneath the Pyramids, 
supplied an immense body of facsimiles, descriptions, &c. 
upon which the learned of all countries could labor, and at 
least form correct ideas of ancient Egyptian art, if they could 
proceed no further. But, more precious than all, and the real 
clue to this Egyptian labyrinth, it brought to the light of day 
the Rosetta stone, which, better than any fabulous philoso- 

her’s stone, was soon to transmute the baser metals of con- 
jecture into the pure gold of knowledge and truth. It was in 
the month of August, 1799, that Bouchard, a French officer of 
Artillery, whilst superintending the building of a fort in the 
neighborhood of Rosetta, on the western bank of the Nile, be- 
tween that city and the sea, discovered this most interesting 
and important monument. It is a slab of blackish syenite, or 
basalt, about three feet long by two and a half wide, and 
from ten to twelve inches in thickness. The upper part was 
considerably mutilated, so that ils original shape cannot be ab- 
solutely determined, but it seems to have been somewhat 
rounded off above, and left rough below, either for the pur- 
pose of sinking it into the ground, or because it was found to 
be larger than the contents of the inscription required. What 
attracted attention to this stone was that it was found to be 
engraven with characters of three different forms, or rather 
covered with three distinct inscriptions. At the top was what 
are usually called hieroglyphics, in the middle enchorial or de- 
motic characters, and below the ancient Greek. Of course, 
there was no great difficulty in understanding this last where 
it was not mutilated. The purport of it was, that divine hon- 
ors, the highest given to the ancient Egyptian kings, were be- 
stowed by the priesthood upon Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was 
crowned as king in the 14th year of his age, about 186 B.C. 
But that which excited the greatest interest in this inscription, 
was its concluding sentence, which is to the following effect : 
“that it may be known that the Egyptians elevate and honor 
the god Epiphanes Eucharistes in a lawful manner, this decree 
shall be engraven on a tablet of hard stone in sacred charac- 
ters, in enchorial writing, and in Greek letters, and this ta- 
blet shall be placed in each of the temples of the first, second, 
and third class existing in all the kingdom.” Hence it was 
at once inferred, that these three inscriptions corresponded to 
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each other, and that the one was a translation of the other. 
But it was a long time before the correct principles for the 
reading of either the hieroglyphics or enchorial characters were 
discovered, although copies and facsimiles of the whole in- 
scription were made at an early day, and circulated among the 
learned all over Europe. 

We shall not detail the steps of this discovery in which De 
Sacy and Akerblad led the way, and Dr. Young and Cham- 
pollion, Jr. completed the work. Much less shall we dwell 
upon the unfortunate quarrel between Dr. Young and Cham- 
pollion in reference to the particular discoveries made by them 
respectively. We must be content with indicating the mode 
in which the discovery was actually made, and the system of 
writing thus unfolded. 

Among the hieroglyphics of the Rosetta stone as well as of 
other monuments, it was early noticed that some were enclos- 
ed in a kind of oval, or cartouch. These, it was conjectured, 
must contain proper names—a fair illustration this of the val- 
ue of hypothesis and theory, when based upon facts, and 
tested practically. By comparing several of these which con- 
tained the same figures, it was found, that they corresponded 
to the name Ptolemy in the Greek part of the same inscrip- 
tion, and in a similar manner various other proper names were 
ascertained. But it was by comparing different proper names 
together that the fact was ascertained, that each of the figures 
of which they were composed had a distinct phonetic value, 
or represented a sound, that is, were letters, analogous to the 
letters of our alphabet. Dr. Young first conjectured these 
constituents of the names of Ptolemy and Berenice ; in which 
he was successful as regards the five letters FL, J, N, P, 7’, 
but mistaken in respect to the rest. Champollion, however, 
seized the clue thus given him, with a skillful and vigorous 
hand, nor did he relinquish it until he had in a great measure 
explored the obscure labyrinth through which it was to guide. 
Obtaining a copy of the hieroglyphic inscription upon the 
obelisk of Philae, brought to England by Mr. W. Bankes, he 
found on it the names of Ptolemy and Kleopatra. By a com- 
parison of these he ascertained that all the letters common to 
the two names in Koptic, namely, L, H, O, P, 7’, with the 
exception of the last, were expressed by the same figures, 
whilst the letters K, "A, Rand M, which are peculiar to one 
name or the other, are expressed by peculiar figures. By ap- 
plying this process to a sufficient number of proper names, it 
is evident that the whole Egyptian hieroglyphic alphabet, if 
such a thing really existed, would be ultimately evolved 
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This it was that Champollion did, and the results are exhibit- 
ed in his “Letter to M. Dacier,” published in 1822, and in 
his “Precis du systeme hieroglyphique des ancienne Egyp- 
tiennes,” which appeared in 1824. In this way it was ascer- 
tained, that the Egyptian hieroglyphic alphabet, in the times 
of the Greek and Roman emperors, represented like that of 
the Greeks, some four and twenty sounds, both vowel and 
consonant. 

But at the same time a very remarkable peculiarity in the 
Egyptian alphabetic system was brought to light, for which 
also we are indebted to the labors of Champollion. We have 
already noticed, that in his comparison of the names of Pto- 
lemy and Kleopatra, he found that the letter 7’ was express- 
ed by one figure (the segment of a sphere) in the former, and 
by another (an open hand) in the latter. This suggested to 
him the idea of what he terms Homophones, that is to say, 
several figures or letters representing the same sound. And 
this principle has been amply verified by the researches, first 
of Champollion himself, and subsequently by others. Most 
of the letters are found to have such duplicates of which the 
number is, in some instances very great, Champollion himself 
giving no less than fourteen for the letter S alone, and for 
the whole alphabet over a hundred, which subsequent re- 
searches have considerably increased. 

Here the question naturally occurs, how is so cumbrous an 
alphabet ever to be learned? or, is there any principle upon 
which particular figures are selected to designate particular 
sounds, or, as we say, to stand for particular letters? There is 
such a principle, very simple, and which to one who spoke 
the language must have greatly facilitated the process of read- 
ing it. Figures were selected the names of which began with 
the sound required. ‘Thus the letter A in the hieroglyphic 
alphabet is an eagle, because, in the Egyptian language the 
name of that bird, akhour, begins with A. So the figure of a 
lion is L, labo being the Egyptian name of that animal. The 
same device has been employed, as most of us will recollect, 
to facilitate the acquisition of our own alphabet by children. 
Thus, as the nursery rhyme says: 


«‘A, was an Archer, and shot at a frog, 
B, was a butcher, and had a big dog. &c. 


This also explains the fact that so many signs are used to rep- 
resent the same sound, as every language has, of course, a 
great number of different words beginning with the same 
sound. 


Vou. TV. No. 13 
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But the number of homophones, as these different signs for 
the same sound are called, appears to have been limited by 
various considerations. Some would be easier to make, or oc- 
cupy less space, or be better understood, and the like. But 
a still more important consideration appears to have had a yet 
more extensive influence. This was the symbolic use of fig- 
ures, whereby they were made to represent particular ideas. 
Thus an asp was the symbol of sovereignty, an eagle of cour- 
agé, a hatchet of divinity, and so on. It is possible that the 
first form of Egyptian writing, like the Mexican, was purely 
pictorial. If so, the expression of abstract ideas would very 
soon produce a necessity for the introduction of symbols. At 
all events, we not only find such independent symbols in 
Egyptian writing, but, what is still more remarkable, we find 
regard paid to their symbolic import, even when the hiero- 
glyphics are employed merely as letters. Thus the writer or 
sculptor could by the selection of his figures symbolically ex- 
press the character of the person or thing named, and at the 
same time convey his feelings of admiration or approbation, 
pleasure or disgust, love or hatred. Mr. Gliddon has illustra- 
ted this very well in his hieroglyphic writing of America, 
which will also serve to familiarise us with their system. For 
the first letter, A, says he, “we might select one out of many 
more or less appropriate symbols ; as an asp, apple, amaranth, 
anchor, &c. 1 choose the asp as symbolic of sovereignty.” 
For M,I select the mace, as indicative of “military dominion.” 
For EZ, the eagle is undoubtedly the most appropriate, being 
“the national arms of the Union,” and meaning “courage.” 
For R, the ram, by synecdoche, placing a part (the head) for 
the whole, emblematic of “frontal power” — intellect — and 
sacred to Amun. For J, an infant will typify “the juvenile 
age,” and still undeveloped strength of this great country. 
For C, I choose the cake—the consecrated bread—typical of 
a “civilized region.” For the final A, I take the “sacred 
Tau,” the symbol of “eternal life.” To designate, that by 
this combination of symbols we mean a country, I add the 
sign, in Koptic “Kah,” meaning a country, and determina- 
tive of geographical appellatives.” Lectures p. 16. Thus, 
together with the name America, we receive as connected 
with it the idea of a sovereign, or independent nation, skilled 
in war, courageous, intelligent, youthful refined and destined 

Sor immortality. 

The last figure in the name directs our attention to the sub- 
ject of determinatives in general. ‘These are signs or fig- 
ures placed after words written in phonetic hieroglyphics, in 
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order to indicate or determine the nature or genus of such 
words. ‘Thus, after the word for cattle, was placed the figure 
of a cow, after the name of the god Amun the figure of an 
idol. Some of these determinatives are very ingenious and 
expressive. Thus the last character of the word rima, “to 
weep,” is an eye shedding tears. In shav, which means “to 
strike down,” or wound severely, the final figure is that of a 
man lying prostrate with an axe buried in his skull. 

But, on the other hand, in opposition to this precision in 
conveying the idea, we must observe that the vowel sounds 
were noted very imperfectly. As in most oriental languages 
these were often omitted entirely, and even when they were 
expressed, the same sign often stood fora, e, i, 0, u, or y indif- 
ferently. Hence we may readily suppose, that the correct 
pronunciation of the ancient Egyptian, like that of dead lan- 
guages generally, is now well nigh, if not irrecoverably lost. 

Hieroglyphics are sculptured and read either perpendicular- 
ly or horizontally, from right to left, as in oriental languages, 
or from left to right, as in our own. Butthe place where we 
are to begin to read is indicated by the position of the figures 
of men and animals which always face towards the place of 
beginning. 

As we have already intimated, the Egyptians had another 
system of writing besides the hieroglyphic. Of this there 
were two forms the hieratic and enchorial or demotic. Both 
these were abridgments of the original hieroglyphic system. 
The former gave merely:the outlines of the figures, and in 
the latter they were still further reduced into something not 
very different from our own current hand, or cursive writing, 
as it is sometimes called. This latter was used in the ordina- 
ry business of life, and for literary purposes generally, and 
many remains of it still exist in the papyri, or books made of 
the celebrated Egyptian plant called by the Greeks biblos. 
Some of these, found in tombs and enclosed in earthen jars, 
are supposed to be coeval with the age of Moses, that is, about 
3500 years old. Their contents are sometimes contracts, 
sometimes letters, books of prayers, and one or two poems. 
It is also to be hoped, that still more important discoveries in 
this direction may yet be made. 

Such is a brief outline of the Egyptian system of writing 
and its discovery—one of the most brilliant of which the 19th 
century has to boast, and the full importance of which is not 
yet fully realized. This much, however, is certain, that it 
has opened to us a new volume of history and taken us fur- 
ther back towards the origin of the human race than any lit- 
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erary document of which we are possessed, with the excep- 
tion of the Bible. Some will, indeed, think that in saying 
this, we do far less than justice to Egyptian history, which 
they believe, corrects the errors of the Mosaic history and 
chronology and goes back to a period far anterior to that there 
fixed for the creation of the world! The Egyptian monu- 
ments, and the data which they furnish for chronology and 
history, like every other great discovery of modern times, have 
been seized upon with avidity as a means of assailing and 
discrediting divine revelation. The result, however, we have 
no doubt, will be here just as it has been in every other case, 
where this issue has been fairly made, that is, confirmatory of 
the truth of Holy Writ, and the means of throwing new light 
upon it. Such has already, to some extent, been the case, 
and some of the boldest assaults of the enemies of the Bible 
have here also resulted in the complete discomfiture of those 
who made them. Such, for instance, has been the case with 
the use which some tried to make of the celebrated zodiacs of 
Denderah and Esneh. These are astronomical schemes 
representing the constellations of the zodiac, the planets &c. 
They were copied and brought to Europe by the Savans of 
Napoleon’s expedition. Astronomers began at once to calcu- 
late the period when they were a correct picture of those parts 
of the heavens which they represented, and no one thought 
of a date more recent than 3 or 4000 years anterior to the 
commencement of the christian era. M. Gori was positive that 
they could not be younger than 17000 years! But when 
Champollion came to read the inscriptions upon these zodi- 
acs, he found upon that of Denderah the name of Augustus 
Caesar, and upon that of Esneh the name of Anéoninus, 
proving conclusively, that the one was simply coeval with the 
birth of Christ, the other 140 years subsequent to that event! 

There is no doubt, however, that the history of Egypt runs 
back to a very remote period, and that it may be justly placed 
among the nations earliest civilized, and that to its people we 
are indebted for some of the most i:nportant discoveries in the 
arts and sciences. 

Egypt is called in Scripture the land of Ham and of Miz- 
raim, which would indicate that it was settled either by the 
son or grand-son of Noah immediately after the flood. In 
the time of Abraham, with whom the Jewish national history 
can scarcely be said to commence, for it was not until at least 
six centuries later that they shook off the yoke of Kgyptian 
bondage and took the station of an independent nation, Egypt 
was a wealthy aud well organized if not a powerful monar 
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chy. Still more was this the case in the time of Joseph. And 
in the age of Moses, “the learning of the Egyptians” appears 
to have been proverbial: Acts 2: 22. Nearly two centuries 
before the siege of ‘Troy, when but the first germs of civiliza- 
tion were making their appearance among the Greeks, (B. C. 
1400) the Egyptians, under the powerful dynasties of the Osir- 
tasens and Rameses, appear to have reached the zenith of 
their power, extending their arms and conquests into southern 
Africa towards the sources of the Nile, and east, through Syr- 
ia and Persia into India, and to the very borders of China. 
Their arts and civilization at this period were, perhaps, supe- 
rior to those of any of the heathen nations of antiquity. 

The Egyptians themselves, however, if we may consider 
Manetho as their representative, traced their history back to the 
most incredible antiquity. What is commouly called “The 
old Egyptian Chronicle,” preserved in a Greek translation of 
the 7th century of our era, by George Syncellus, represents 
the gods as reigning over Egypt for about 34,000 years, the 
demigods 217, and ordinary mortals about 2300, which would 

lace the origin of the monarchy over 2500 years before the 
birth of Christ, that is, over 500 years before the flood, as da- 
ted by our current chronology. According to Manetho, the 
celebrated Egyptian historian who represents himself as living 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B. C. 250), Menes, 
the first king of Egypt reigned 5867 years before Christ, that 
is, 1867 years before the point at which our chronology gen- 
erally fixes the first appearance of men upon earth. ‘To 
strengihen his authority is a favorite idea with many recent 
writers, and with Mr. Gliddon especially. 

We do not reject this chronology simply because it differs from 
the system that has been deduced from the Old ‘Testament. 
The Scriptures cannot be understood as teaching anything like a 
system either of universal history or of chronology. It is true 
that they incidentally give many very interesting facts for the 
former, and some that we may assume as fixed points for the 
latter, but they do not give us sufficient data for the construc- 
tion of a complete system of either. No scientific man now 
supposes that those wonderful revolutions, to which Geology 
bears such clear and conclusive testimony, have taken place 
upon the surface of our globe within so short a period as 5850 
years. Nor do we understand Moses so to teach. For all 
that we know, or that Moses says to the contrary, millions of 
years may have come and gone between “the beginning” 
when “God created the heavens and the earth,” aod the day 
in which the Great Architect, looking upon that chavtic state 
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of the earth when it “was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep,” said, “let there be light, 
and there was light.” Even the six days of creation, some of 
our most scientific writers, as well as our most orthodox and 
ag men, from the day of Dr. Good to those of Hugh Mil- 
er, the distinguished author of the “Footprints of the Crea- 
tor,” have regarded not as six ordinary days of twenty-four 
hours each, but as so many periods, during which our globe 
was undergoing those changes, with some of the wonderful 
results of which Geology makes us partially acquainted. We 
ourselves are rather disposed to place the great geologic revo- 
lutions anterior to this period, and very much doubt whether 
sound interpretation of the passage will allow us to consider 
those six demiurgic days, as they have been called, as so ma- 
ny periods each including, perhaps, many thousands of years, 
as would be the case if they are intended to designate the 
steps by which the divine power gradually gave to our earth 
its present form. I say “gradually,” for although we are gen- 
erally disposed to represent the Creator as acting instantane- 
ously, or, as it were, by a single impulse, as “speaking, and 
it is done, commanding, and it stands fast,” yet such is not 
a universal law, so far as we can learn either from the word of 
God or from our own observation. Thus, even according to 
the received opinion, the work of creation was spread over six 
successive days. And we also know, that the divine plan 
for the redemption of our race took ages for its full develop- 
ment, nor have we any reason to believe, that it has yet 
reached its glorious consummation. And yet we are asftred, 
that “the Lord is not slack as some men reckon slackness, for 
a day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.” We have, therefore, no apriori reasons 
in the character of God’s mode of procedure for limiting hu- 
man history and confining it within a very narrow period. 
But so far as merely uninspired human history is concerned, 
we do in almost every instance find such a limitation in the 
past. Nations can trave back their annals to a certain point, 
generally but a few centuries, and there everything like au- 
thentic history stops. Beyond that, all is involved in dark- 
ness or fable. Such, as we have already seen, is the case with 
the Egyptians. Here, as in everything else which they at- 
tempt to teach, the Scriptures are the surest and simplest guide 
that we can follow. They are positive in their declaration 
that our race is descended from a single pair of parents, who 
were created by God himself in his “image and in his like- 
ness,” and that after the deluge a single family again became 
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the source of the countless tribes of men by whom the earth 
is now inhabited. The Bible-chronology before the flood is 
certainly of a very unique character. The long lives assign- 
ed to the ten generations mentioned in the fifth chapter of 
Genesis, without any intimation that the life of man was sub- 
sequently shortened, or without any cause, so far as we know, 
why such a change should then take place, may naturally 
suggest, that our knowledge is here very imperfect and circum- 
scribed, though it is difficult to see how any other conclusion 
is admissible, from the data with which we are here supplied, 
than that the flood occurred about 1600 years after man’s first 
appearance upon earth. So we can scarcely reject the Scrip- 
tures as chronological authority in reference to subsequent e- 
vents until the building of Solomon’s temple, whence by oth- 
er means we can, without much difficulty, descend to our own 
day. It has, indeed, been suggested by Dr. Prichard (Re- 
searches V. pp. 558, 559), that the genealogical tables given 
in Genesis, and upon which the calculations just referred to 
are based, may, like those of our Lord, given by Matthew and 
Luke, and like oriental genealogies generally, be considerably 
abridged by the omission of less important names, so as to 
make them less burdensome to the memory. The fact, that 
each of these genealogies (in Gen. 5: 3—32, and 11: 10O— 
26) contains an equal series of ten, seems somewhat to favor 
this idea, but other considerations militate against it very de- 
cidedly. These genealogical tables are much more precise 
than those in Matthew and Luke. Not only the whole age of 
each person, but his age at the birth of the child inserted in 
the register is distinctly given. And in some cases the min- 
uteness is very remarkable. Thus it is said (Gen. 11: 10), 
that “Arphaxad was born éwo years after the flood.” ‘This 
contrasts remarkably with the looseness and generality of the 
other registers just referred to, as well as with that in 1 Chron. 
1: 11, where no ages are given and where (ch. 1: 17), the 
sons of Aram are spoken of as though they were the sons of 
Noah. On the other hand, it cannot be denied, that there are 
some things in these tables in Genesis, that are not to be ta- 
ken strictly. ‘Thus we are told (Gen. 5: 32) that Noah was 
500 years old at the birth of Shem, Ham and Japheth, whilst 
we learn from Gen. 11: 10, that he was, strictly speaking, two 
years older at the birth of Shem, who was, perhaps, his sec- 
ond son. 

But, apart from all considerations of their inspiration, we 
are disposed to place much greater reliance upon chronologi- 
cal calculations based upon the Sacred Writings than upon 
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those derived either from Manetho or from Egyptian monu- 
ments, at least so far as the present state of our knowledge is 
concerned. As to Manetho, we have, in the first place, only 
imperfect fragments of his works, and those through mutilated 
and contradictory translations. Secondly, much of his history 
is evidently fabulous, as where he speaks of the reigns of gods 
and demigods, and his statements in regard to the Jews are 
contradicted by the highest authority. Thirdly, he is stamp- 
ed as an impostor by the occasion upon which he professes to 
write his history, namely, as an introduction to prophecies of 
future events, and also by the professed sources of both the 
history and prophecies, viz. : “certain columns in the Seriadic 
land, engraven in the sacred dialect, and with sacred letters, 
by Thoth, the first Hermes, the contents of which were trans- 
lated before the deluge from the sacred dialect into the Greek 
language, and written upon papyrus, deposited by Agathodae- 
mon the son of the second Hermes, the father of That, in the 
sanctuaries of the temples of Egypt.” See Hengstenberg’s 
“Egypt and the Books of Moses,” p. 244. In short, we can 
scarcely resist Hengstenberg’s conclusion, that Manetho was 
an impostor who instead of living, as he professes to have 
done, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, lived under the 
Roman domination. Nor do we think, that the fact that many 
names of kings mentioned by Manetho, are actually found 
upon the monuments proves anything in his favor. He may 
have been able to read the inscriptions upon those monuments, 
or may have obtained them from some other source to inter- 
weave with his apochryphal history. Our so-called “histori- 
cal novels” illustrate this trick sufficiently, and even the “Book 
of Mormon” may have in it some names of persons who really 
existed. Sir G. Wilkinson who proposes to follow the ehron- 
ology of Josephus, and place the reign of Menes, whom all 
agree, to have been the first monarch of Egypt, 2320 B. C., 
that is, 125 years after the received epoch of the flood, does 
not pretend to find even by conjecture, as many as seventy 
names of kings on the monuments. But this, allowing an 
average of fifteen years to a reign, would not give anything 
like the period claimed for the duration of their empire. But, 
in addition to this, there is great reason to suspect, that many 
of the sovereigns inscribed upon the monuments were co- 
temporaneous, and Bunsen (in his Ancient Egypt) has clear- 
ly shown, that cotemporary reigns of a father and son, of hus- 
hand and wife, of brothers and sisters are thus celebrated. 
Thus we are told by an able writer, (in the Edinburgh Rev. 
for April, 1946), that, “in the genealogical monuments of the 
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latter part of the 18th dynasty we find two brothers and a sis- 
ter of its ninth king, Horas, with the wife of the one brother, 
a son of the other, and a husband of the sister, all bearing 
insignia of royalty. The names of neither of the two bro- 
thers is entered in Manetho’s lists, but to make amends for 
this, that of the queen of the one is entered three different times 
—once for herself, and once for each of her male relatives ; 
whilst the princess royal and her husband have each a place 
as male sovereigns!” Now this is what is called confirming 
Manetho by the monuments, and this is the way in which the 
list of Egyptian sovereigns is swelled by the monuments! 
A few such mistakes as these would easily add scores of sov- 
ereigns, and hundreds of years to Egyptian history. Farther, 
it seeins from this and similar examples, that the Egyptian 
monarchs were in the habit of associating ethers, generally, 
perhaps, the members of their own family, with them in the 
government. Hence a single king with half a dozen of sons 
or brothers might readily be formed into one of Manetho’s 
dynasties, and spread over a century or more. Hence, we at- 
tach very little importance to Mr. Gliddon’s long lists of kings 
derived from the monuments, and which he thinks so strong- 
ly corroborative of Manetho. On the contrary, not one name 
in a dozen corresponds, even according to Mr. G.’s own show- 
ing to those in Manetho’s lists. But in addition to those whom 
he places in Manetho’s dynasties he alledges, that there are 
numerous unplaced kings, as he calls them. Now all these 
together would make well on to a hundred, and if they are to 
be added to Manetho’s 378, it is difficult to say to what peri- 
od in time Egyptian history may not stretch back. We are, 
therefore, disposed to take his whole argument as a fair reduc- 
tio ad absurdum, and suspect that a correct understanding of 
the facts would here also present him in a light but little less 
enviable than did the unwrapping of the mummy, whose his- 
tory and condition he so confidently explained from the ac- 
companying papyrus, until it was a matter of ocular demons- 
tration that he had entirely mistaken the sex of the subject 
upon which he was descanting so learnedly. 

With all this, however, it must still be admitted that Egypt- 
ian history and civilization run back to the most remote an- 
tiquity. Compared with them almost all other nations are 
but as children. Nor can their importance and services to 
the rest of mankind be too highly estimated. Not only did 
Greece receive several colonies from Egypt which are acknow- 
ledged to have given the first impulse to that civilization which 
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has descended from them through Rome to us, but the most 
distinguished Grecian philosophers and legislators are well 
known to have resorted to Egypt for information and instruc- 
tion. The Jews, too, undoubtedly derived many of their ideas 
and arts from the same source. ‘They were either indebted to 
them for their letters, or derived them from a common source. 
The same principle seems to pervade their alphabet as that 
which we have already mentioned as characteristic of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic system. Thus “ Beth,” which is said 
to mean “a@ house,” begins with the sound for which that let- 
ter stands. And so the other letters generally. It is also 
thought that in this letter 2, there is a resemblance to be traced 
between its form and the outline of an oriental house with a 
flat roof. ‘The signs for numbers, too, which we derive from 
the Arabians and call by their name, but which they received 
from India, and call ‘“ Hindee,” are, in part at least, evidently 
derived from the same source. Their numerals or figures, 1, 
2,3 and 4, are precisely the same as ours. ‘Their numerical 
system, however, was different from ours. Among them nearly 
all the useful arts first make their appearance. Agriculture 
they, of course, derived from an antediluvian source, but they 
undoubtedly introduced many improvements into its practice. 
Canals for irrigation and for transportation first make their ap- 
pearance amongthem. ‘Their skill in mechanics enabled them 
to cut out blocks of stone, and to elevate and transport them 
from place to place in a manner that is scarcely within our 
power, even with all our appliances of steam engines and rail- 
roads. They built ships of immense size, and circumnavi- 
gated Africa thousands of years before Vasco De Gama’s boast- 
ed discovery of the Cape of Good Hope. Upon Egyptian 
monuments, and in the admirable copies given of them by 
Rosellini and Wilkinson, almost every crafisman may see the 
state of his art 3000 years ago. ‘There is the shoemaker drawing 
his thread, and cutting his leather with a knife of the form 
now most approved; the chairmaker manufacturing chairs in 
forms that may well be taken as models of elegance in our 
day, and apparently luxurious enough for the most fastidious; 
costumes that vie in taste with the most recent importations 
from Paris; tables that might stand in any parlor, and vases 
that would ornament the palace of a queen. There, too, the 
worker in metals is seen using a blow-pipe of the most ap- 
proved consttuction, and we know that they manufactured 
articles of enamel, porcelain, glass, bronze, copper and iron, 
and engraved seals upon a variety of precious stones. Paper 
is their invention, and their fabrics of wool and camel’s hair, of 
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linen and cotton, rivalled in their fineness and color, and in 
the elegance of their patterns, the cambrics of India, or the 
products of modern power-looms. How they hardened their 
copper so as to cut the hardest blocks of granite, and suffi- 
ciently elastic for a sword, modern chemistry, with all its skill, 
has not yet discerned. The products of their pencil and of 
their chisel are still fresh and glorious before us after so many 
centuries have passed over them. It is true that Egyptian art 
is here defective in some most important points. Its authors 
knew nothing of perspective, and seem to have stopped at a 
certain point without aiming at any higher perfection. But 
in vividness of coloring and massiveness of proportion, they 
still retain their préeminence. Many of the paintings that 
are found in temples that have been roofless for more than 
2000 years, still look as fresh as when their colors were first 
laid on by the artist. It is true, their wonderful preservation 
is due to the dryness of the climate, but that has only pre- 
served for us these specimens of artistic skill. And those co- 
lossal statues that form the columns of magnificent temples, or 
which, in a sitting posture, reach an elevation of sixty feet, cut 
out of a single stone, what age has ever attempted to rival? 
And what artist has ever produced a statue so sublime as that 
of the conqueror Remeses (Sesostris), now prostrate upon the 
plain where Memphis once stood? 

But in its architecture Egypt still reigns withouta rival. Its 
cities and villages were counted by the thousand, and every 
city had its temples, and sometimes the temples themselves 
were almost cities. Who has not heard of the pyramids and 
obelisks, and tombs? Of Beni Hassan and Abydos, and of 
Denderah? Of Thebes, and Karnac, and Luxor? Of Es- 
neh, and Edfou, and Ipsambul? Bat here we cannot under- 
take to enumerate or describe. 

Thus does Egypt present us, in its history, its literature and 
its arts, with some of the loftiest and proudest achievements 
and triumphs of the human mind. And although the race to 
which all this glory belongs is now degraded, fallen and al- 
most extinct, we cannot deny our indebtedness to them, and 
are not ashamed to admit their claims to a participation in our 
common humanity. 

But it has been made a question, and has been debated with 
all the acrimony that has, in our country at least, character- 
ized every thing that is in any way brought to bear upon the 
condition of the negro race, to what section of the human fa- 
mily, to which of the races of men, as they are now called, 
did the ancient Egyptians belong? It is now conceded upon 
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all hands, and their monuments confirm this, that they were 
the descendants of Ham. And Ham was formerly taken as 
the father and type of the negro race. It was long a favorite 
idea with certain writers that the blacks were the descendants 
of Ham, and that the divine decree had, in consequence of 
the sin of their father, condemned them to perpetual slavery. 
When it was observed that this sentence was pronounced 
against Canaan, one of the sons of Ham, and not against Ham 
himself, learned expositors were not wanting to suggest that 
there was an error in the Hebrew text, and that instead of 
“ Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants shall he be,” it 
should read, “Cursed be Ham!” But when it was shown 
that the most distinguished nations of antiquity, the Assyrians, 
Babylonians and Tyrians, and especially the Egyptians, were 
all, according to biblical genealogy, the descendants of Ham, 
the argument assumed quite another form, and it was first de- 
nied that the Egyptians were negroes, and then Ham was 
regularly adopted as one of the most distinguished progenitors 
of the Caucasian race. This last is Mr. Gliddon’s position, 
which he makes the corollary of almost every proposition that 
he lays down in his “ Lectures upon Ancient Egypt.” What 
is the decision of history and of ethnography upon this subject? 

It is now generally conceded that the Egyptians were a 
variety of the Caucasian race. Their most ancient paintings 
and statues, as well as the mummies found in their tombs, and 
the skulls taken from their Catacombs, prove this. In their 
pictures we see the elevated forehead and prominent nose and 
general aspect of Europeans, and the same result is given by 
the examination of their skulls and mummies generally. But 
that distinguished naturalist, Blumenbach, (as quoted by Pritch- 
ard II. , 236, 237), has distinguished “three varieties in the phy- 
siognomy of Egyptians, as expressed in paintings and sculp- 
tures, or three principal types to which individual figures, 
though with more or less of deviation, may be reduced—the 
Ethiopian, the Indian [Hindoo}] and Berberine. The first 
coincides with the descriptions given of the Egyptians by the 
ancients. It is chiefly distinguished by prominent maxilli, 
turgid lips, a broad flat nose, and protruding eyeballs. The 
characters of the second are a long, narrow nose, long and 
thin eyelids, which tura upwards from the bridge of the nose 
towards the temples, ears placed high on the head, a short and 
thin bodily structure, and very long shanks. ‘The third sort of 
Egyptian figures partakes something of both the former. It 
is characterized by a peculiar turgid habit, flabby cheeks, a 
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short chin, large prominent eyes, and a plump form of body. 
This is the type most generally followed in Egyptian paint- 
ings. It is supposed to represent the ordinary form of the 
Egyptians, and what may be termed their peculiar national 
physiognomy.” This division is not irreconcileable with that 
of the late Dr. Morton, which is based exclusively upon cranio- 
logical examinations, which are, of course, necessarily partial, 

and limited in their extent. Blumenbach’s conclusions are 
evidently more general and so more reliable. The modern 
Kopts are acknowledged to be the descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians, and may, therefore, claim our attention in this con- 
nection. ‘Travelers generally have remarked their approxima- 
tion to the negro type, and describe them as mulatioes. Mr. 
Ledyard, an American, is perhaps as competent a judge as any 
we could select. He says: “I suspect the Copts [Kopts]} to 
have been the origin of the negro race; the nose and lips cor- 
respond with those of the negro. The hair, whenever I can 
see it among the people here, is curled; not like that of 
the negroes, but like the mulattoes.” With this agree the 
descriptions which the ancients give us of the Egyptians. He- 
rodotus, who wrote 450 B. C., says that they were black or 
dark in their complexion, and had curly and woolly hair, with 
projecting lips. Pindar, A3schylus and Lucian, all employ 
similar language. Similar to this is the language of a very 
remarkable document discovered in Egypt not long since. It 
was written in Greek during the reign of one of the Ptolomies. 
It is a commercial contract, in which the persons of the parties 
are described with great minuteness. The seller, who is named 
Pomouthes, is said to be of a black or dark brown color (ueaa- 
yxpes); the buyer is described as yellow, or honey-colored, 

(uertzpws); the nose and features are not described as those of 
a negro. The hair of mummies, also, is similar to that of the 
Kopts, as noticed above, not woolly like that of the negroes of 
Guinea, whose descendants form so large a portion of the col- 

ored population of the United States, but remarkably fine, and 
disposed to be curled and frizzled. The ancient Egyptians 
appear to have been as careful about their hair as we are, some- 
times wearing it in long and flowing ringlets; and, as is proved 
by the remains found in their tombs, sometimes wearing false 
hair, curls and wigs. Whilst, then, the Egyptians belonged 
to the Caucasian race, it is evident that they differed mate- 
rially in their physical appearance from the European branch 
of that race, and especially from the Germanic or Teutonic 
family of it, to which we belong, and which is distinguished 
for its fair complexion. ‘They seem to be intermediate be- 
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tween this and the negro trace properly so called; yet we can- 
not agree with Ledyard that they are the original type of that 
race. Cush [Kush], another son of Ham, whose descendants 
are generally called Ethiopians, or blacks, and who were also 
settled much higher up the Nile, and more in the interior of 
Africa than the Egyptians, is much more likely to have been 
the original progenitor of this race. There is, however, an 
African race that is, in all probability, descended from the 
Egyptians, but ethnographers do not class them as negroes. 
We refer to the Kaffirs, whose tribes are spread all over south- 
ern Africa, north of the Cape of Good Hope, and who have, 
for various reasons, long excited the interest of Europeans. 
The following description of their physical appearance is given 
by a recent writer (Rev. T. Smith), long a missionary in south- 
ern Africa. (See Miss. Herald for May, 1849, pp. 172, 175). 
“Tn stature, the Kaffir is often tall; in form, robust; in color, 
brown. The contour of his countenance is partly that of the 
negro, and partly European. He has the thick lips and the 
woolly hair of the one, the lofty forehead, the prominent nose, 
and something of the intelligent aspect of the other.” Intel- 
lectually considered, “the Kaffir possesses the faculty of rea- 
son in avery high degree. In war he will form his plans, and 
carry on his purposes with the greatest dexterity and skill. In 
the councils of his people he will speak with fluency and elo- 
quence in favor of the project he wishes to support.” But his 
language has peculiarities that clearly identify it with the mod- 
ern Koptic and ancient Egyptian. ‘The Koptic differs from the 
Semitic and Indo-European languages in many particulars. 
“Tts words,” says Dr. Prichard, “are susceptible of but few 
modifications, except by means of prefixes and infixes. In 
this and in almost every other peculiarity of grammatical struc- 
ture, the Koptic recedes from the character of the Asiatic and 
European languages, and associates itself with several of the 
native idioms of Africa. The distinction, both of gender and 
number in Koptic nouns, is by means of prefixes, or articles, 
both definite and indefinite, of which there are singular and 
plural, masculine and feminine forms; the nouns themselves 
being indeclinable.” Such, too, is the character of the ancient 
Egyptian. In this respect the Kaffir is evidently a language 
of the same family. “ With the exception of a few termina- 
tions in the cases of the noun and tenses of the verb,” says 
Boyce in his Kaffir Gram.,” the whole business of declension, 
conjugation, &c., is effected by prefixes and by changes which 
take place in the initial letters or syllables of words subject to 
graminatical government.” ‘Thus, “ indoda” means “a man;” 
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“ ama-doda,” “men;” “inhlu,” “a house ;” “ izen-Chu,” 
“ houses ;” “un-Cambo,” “a river;” “ imi-Cambo,” “ riv- 
ers.” “So in Koptic,” says Pritchard, “ from “ sheri,” “a 
son,” comes the plural, “ neu-sheri,” “the sons;” from “sori,” 
“ accusation ;” “‘ han-sori,” “ accusations.” 

We do not hesitate, therefore, to pronounce the Kaffirs a 
branch of the old Egyptian stock, and we are inclined to haz- 
ard a conjecture in regard to their first separation from their 
kindred in the valley of the Nile. Weare informed by Her- 
odotus that about 650 years before the commencement of our 
era, a large body of the Egyptian army, numbering, as he 
says, 240,000, though this is no doubt an exaggeration, be- 
coming offended at their monarch Psemmitichus for his par- 
tiality to certain Grecian mercenaries, whom he had enlisted 
in his service, determined to forsake their native country. As- 
cending the Nile, they took refuge in Ethiopia, and entered 
the service of its monarch, who gave them homes in a large 
tract of country upon its confines, whence they expelled a 
tribe of people at that time in rebellion against the Ethiopian 
prince. Not having brought their families along with them, 
they, of course, intermarried either with the Ethiopians or 
with some other African tribe, and this may account for the 
stronger development of the negro features in the Kaffirs than 
in the ancient Egyptians or modern Kopts. Not only their 
physical appearance and language, but likewise their military 
habits argue in favor of this origin of the Kaffirs, who, it is 
well known, have long given the British government immense 
trouble, and are even now waging a doubtful war with 
Their restless and roving character also corresponds to this. 

If this is the origin of the Kaffirs, as we are inclined to 
think it is, we have here an instance of the lapse into barbar- 
ism of one of the most highly civilized nations of antiquity. 
Such, at all events, was the fate of that vast army of deserters 
mentioned by Herodotus. And do not the histories of Assyria 
and of Persia, of Greece and of Rome, when overrun by bar- 
barians, teach the same lesson, viz.: that nations, even after 
they have made great advances in civilization, may sink into 
barbarism? Such, too, we suspect has been the history of our 
own continent, over so great a portion of which we see the 
traces of once civilized communities, either the Mexicans, or 
a kindred race, long since blotted from existence, or mingled 
with the savage hordes by whom they were overrun. Thus, 
too, may we account for the barbarous condition of the Afri- 
can tribes generally. Separated from their parent stock, iso- 
lated in various parts of the immense continent of Africa, lost 
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in its dense forests, relieved from the necessity of any great ex- 
ertion either of mind or of body by its tropical climate and lux- 
uriant vegetation, instead of rising in the scale of humanity, 
they have, age after age, continued to sink lower and lower. 
The superior power and cupidity of ancient Egypt, as well as 
of modern Europe and America, have contributed and cqm- 
bined to keep them in this position, for we find negro slaves 
brought into Egypt in the most ancient periods. 

But with the Ethiopians, whom we have every reason to 
regard as the original of the black races, the relations of the 
Egyptians were of the most intimate, although not always of 
the most friendly character. Egypt was sometimes in alliance 
with Ethiopia, sometimes in subjection to it, and received from 
it, according to its own historians, several dynasties of princes. 
Upon this subject Prichatd, who has undoubtedly prosecuted 
his ethnological investigations with more cate and patience, 
with more learning and science, than any other writer, and 
who is equally eminent both as a naturalist and as a philolo- 
gist, thus states his conclusions: “That the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians were kindred tribes, or branches of one ancient 
stock, the earliest known position of which is almost between 
the two countries, or at least in the southern region of Egypt, 
while the middle and lower tracts were perhaps, as Herodotus 
intimates, yet scarcely habitable, or at least but little inhabited, 
still remains a historical fact. It may be doubted whether 
those original Pharoahs, who dwell near Thebes and Ele- 
phantine, might more properly be termed Egyptians or Ethio- 

ians. In their physical characters, the natives of that region 
of the Nile valley were probably of much darker color, and 
might perhaps be termed black when compared with the pa- 
ler and redder inhabitants of middle and lower Egypt.” Re- 
searches II. 245. 

Such, however protracted it may appear, is a brief outline 
of some of the most important questions connected with the 
modern investigations of ancient Egypt. For the filling up of 
this, we must refer to the works which stand at the head of 
this article and Jo others, such as Rossellini’s and Bunsen’s, 
to which we have, unfortunately, not had access. Of these, 
Sir G. Wilkinson’s is, in the department of Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties, undoubtedly the most important and most satisfactory. It 
is amazing to find with what minuteness and clearness the life 
and habits, the arts and occupations of generations that lived 
four thousand years ago, are reproduced and described. Al- 
though many additions will, of course, be made to it from year 
to year, as he himself has done in this second edition, yet it 
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must long continue to be the great storehouse from which suc- 
ceeding authors will derive their materials. Dealing but little 
in speculation, he gives the facts upon which others may spec- 
ulate at pleasure. Very different is the work of Champollion 
Figeac, with all the excellencies and some of the greatest blem- 
ishes of French authorship, equally profound and clear, yet not 
a little self-confident and extravagent, with far more respect 
for Manetho than for Moses. Hengstenberg’s work is one that 
cannot be too highly commended, especially to the student of 
the Bible, upon many passages of which it is an admirable 
commentary, and it is from him that Dr. Hawks has derived 
nearly all that is valuable in his volume, for which American 
typography has done its best, but which is greatly surpassed in 
this as in every other respect by the beautiful volume of Mr. 
Osburn. . 

Mr. Gliddon’s lectures are a very clever introduction to the 
study of hieroglyphics, but a very unsafe guide, we fear, in 
every thing else, and even here his attainments appear to be 
much less trust-worthy than he seems to suppose, if we are to 
judge by his famous unfolding of the mummy, of which every 
body has heard. 

Having thus generally introduced this subject, we hope oc- 
casionally to revert to several of its aspects, especially to its 
scriptural bearings and illustrations, if life and leisure are ac- 
corded us for the work. 





ARTICLE III. 
STRICTURES UPON APOSTOLIC TRADITION. 


T'ne writer, while fully sympathizing with the author of an 
article in the April number of the Ev. Review, entitled “'The 
Necessity of Apostolic Tradition,” in deploring that the Holy 
Scriptures are used by sects as a cloak for their heresies, can- 
not agree with him in regard to the remedy which he pro- 
poses for this evil, and therefore begs leave to submit to his 
consideration and that of the readers of the Review the follow- 
ing remarks : 

The train of ideas in the article under consideration seems 
to be this. The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, neither can he 

Vor. LV. No. 13. 8 
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know them, because they are spiritually discerned. Hence, 
as long as man is not regenerated and has no faith, he is inca- 
pable of understanding the Scriptures, and will construct their 
teachings into heresies. ‘Therefore, man should be vonverted 
and have faith before attempting to read or expound them. 
But regeneration and faith are produced by Apostolic Tradi- 
tion. Consequently, Apostolic Tradition is necessary to un- 
derstand the Scriptures, and to avoid falling into heresies. 

This summary of the leading ideas of the article might al- 
most alone suffice to show that the ground taken by the author 
is utterly untenable, and I shall, therefore, be very brief in set- 
ting this forth. 

In the first place, the object aimed at by the author is be- 
yond the reach of human wisdom or power. His object is to 
devise sémething that would prevent the rise of heresies. But 
Scripture testifies that there will be false prophets to the end 
(Matt. 24: 23), nor is it in the power of man to secure faith 
on the part of all those in whose hands the Bible is found or 
placed, and thus there will not be wanting such as miscon- 
strue it. > 

In the second place, the means pointed to for obtaining the 
desired result, is of rather doubtful existence. The author 
calls it “ Apostolic Tradition,” and though he nowhere expli- 
citly states the meaning this term has with him, it may be gath- 
ered from various places in the article that he makes it refer 
principally to the Apostle’s creed, and also to later symbols of 
the Church, and the knowledge of christianity found on earth 
at any given time. But by Apostolic Tradition, the use of the 
language would lead us to understand doctrines handed down 
from the Apostles to posterity, by oral communication, whether 
they be consigned to writing at some later period or not. Now, 
neither later symbols, nor the knowledge of the Christian re- 
ligion met with in our time—and this alone can have any 
bearing upon the question—are such. For the teachings of 
the Apostles were written down by themselves, or in their 
times by apostolic men, so that Apostolic Tradition in the pro- 
per sense of the word, existed only until the N. Testament took 
its origin, since which time men might derive their informa- 
tion concerning christianity from the written source. More- 
over, as it lies in the nature of tradition to dwindle away, and 
especially so when equally, or even more reliable and accurate 
information about a subject can he obtained from a written 
source, take as an instance, traditions concerning the pilgrim 
fathers in our days?—we are, I think, fully justified in assert- 
ing, that Apostolic Tradition is not embodied in later symbols, 
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and still less in the Christian knowledge prevalent at this day, 
but that both of them have the Scriptures for their source, so 
that it would be rather difficult to show the existence of Apos- 
tolic ‘Tradition in our time. 

There remains, however, the Apostles’ creed. I will not 
call into question now whether this emanated purely from tta- 
dition, or from the combined sources of tradition and the Scrip- 
tures, or at least a portion of them, though I think there are 
some strong reasons in favor of the latter opinion, but grant it 
to be mere tradition. But then what of that? 

In the third place, the author overrates the efficacy of the 
means, as which, however, as we have shown above, we can 
at most consider only the Apostles’ creed, and this he does in 
disparagement of Scripture. Apostolic Tradition, he asserts, 
will remove prejudices from men’s minds, and purify their 
hearts, and impart faith unto them, while the Scriptures are 
incapable of all this. Now, is not this altogether inconsistent, 
yea, does it not sound like—I would say blasphemy—were | 
not convinced that the author of the article meant no such 
thing, but has only (and I beg him to pardon even this ex- 
pression) spoken inconsiderately. For even if the Apostles’ 
creed and later symbols, and the knowledge of christianity 
were Apostolic Tradition, what good reason would there 
be to believe them to be more efficacious than the Scriptures, 
the former according to the author’s own statement containing 
nothing that is not also contained in the Scriptures, and credi- 
ted merely because contained therein, whether explicitly or 
implicitly? What good reason is there, for instance, to ascribe 
the power of converting man to the Gospel story, or the doc- 
trines set forth in the epistle to the Romans, when presented 
as tradition would have them, whether in writing or orally, 
and at the same time deny it to that same Gospel and those 
same doctrines, when presented, as they are found, in one of 
the Gospels, or in the Apostles’ letter? But what is worse, a 
like assertion is in contradiction to the high eulogiums be- 
stowed by God Himself upon His word. When He says of 
it that it is “spirit and life;” “quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword ;” “an incorruptible seed by which 
men are born again ;” that it “enlightens the understanding,” 
(Ps. 19: 8); “converts the soul,” (Ps. 19: 7); “engenders faith,” 
(Rom 10: 17); “sanctifies man,” (John 17: 17); and is able to 
save his soul, (James 1: 21), and the like, and says so in gen- 
eral—how unwarrantable and rash is it not here to distinguish 
between Apostolic Tradition and the written word of God, and 
to refer those and similar passages to the forms to the exclu- 
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sion of the latter, and this, while the written word of God is 
an advance upon Apostolic Tradition, inasmuch as, according 
to divine testimony, it was verbally inspired. Moreover, there 
are express teachings found concerning the efficacy of the writ- 
ten word. John 5: 38, 39, we read: “And ye have not his 
word abiding in you, for whom he hath sent him ye believe 
not;” “Search the scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of me.” Here our 
Divine Maker refers those who are yet unbelievers to the Scrip- 
tures, in order to be made, by their instrumentality, believers. 
The Gospel of St. John concludes by saying, (20: 31): “ But 
these (signs) are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing, ye might have life 
through his name.” Thus, the history of Christ, written by 
an Apostle, and not handed down from him orally, is said to 
be capable of producing faith. Comp. also 2 Tim. 3: 15: “And 
that from a child thou hast known the holy scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Jesus Christ.” 

But then the author seems to adduce towards the end of his 
article some weighty authorities for the opinion advanced by 
him concerning the necessity of Apostolic 'T'radition, viz .: Lu- 
ther, his coadjutors, the primitive Christians, and Rudelbach. 
Yet none of them lends support to the author’s views. 

The passage quoted from Luther’s writings evidently means, 
that it is dangerous to doubt a doctrine, which has been unani- 
mously held by all churches, ever since their foundation, be- 
cause such a doctrine cannot be false, as from the very na- 
ture of the Church she cannot be without the truth, nor will 
she be, in virtue of the provision which God has made for this 
end, namely, His written word. How the author is sustained 
by that quotation, I do not see. 

As to Luther’s coadjutors and the Evang. Lutheran Church, 
the author is mistaken in believing, that they ever held fast to 
a certain form of sound words as delivered to her in accordance 
with which the Scriptures must be interpreted. All that seems 
required to prove what 1 advance here, is to recall the dogma 
held by the Evang. Lutheran Church, and expressed in the 
words: Semet ipsam interpretandi facultas, i. e. the power 
of the Scriptures to be its own interpreter without any other 
aid whatsoever. Our Theologians call its perspicuity, indeed, 


*Gerhard says : “Spiritus Sanctus est autor Scripturae principalis summus, 
ergo etiam est ejusdem interpres authenticus—ac proinde omnis legitima ac 
solida Scripturae interpretatio—ex ipsa Scriptura est petenda. And Quen 
stedt: “Non aliunde, quam ex ipsa S. Sc. certa et infallibilis interpretatio ha- 
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ordinata non absoluta, inasmuch as certain conditions are to 
be complied with in order to understand the word of God. As 
such are mentioned, knowledge of the idiom of the original, or 
a translation of it, attentive reading, yielding to the motions of 
the Holy Spirit, prayer, etc.; but by no means, as the author 
of the article seems to intimate, Apostolic Tradition. I need 
scarcely remark, that it created no difficulty with those theolo- 
gians to demand of man, who is naturally blind and unfit for 
anything spiritual, to yield to the motions of the Holy Spirit, 
and to pray while reading the Bible, without assuming some- 
thing like Apostolic Tradition, by the agency of which he 
would have been previously prepared for such spiritual exer- 
cises. For they saw that such a preparation was not abso- 
lutely necessary at all, Scripture itself being able to regenerate 
man, and thus to prepare him for its correct understanding and 
faithful explication, and that if a preparation was in place, as 
it really is in most cases, it might be had by construction taken 
from the Bible, whether imparted orally or by writing. 

As regards the primitive Christians, it is true they had a 
certain Rule of faith, common to all, and by which they were 
guided in deciding what was orthodox and what was not. 
But so we, and indeed all Christians, have. For that Rule of 
faith was the knowledge of the Christian Religion possessed 
by its professors, and which in every emergency might be in- 
creased and confirmed by searching the Scriptures with refer- 
ence to a certain dogma pretended to be Christian. And when 
we find ancient Fathers of the Church, e. g. Irenzeus, and ‘T'er- 
tullian, refer to tradition besides the Scriptures for proof of a 
doctrine, this need not surprise us, since at that early period, 
viz.: the end of the 2d and beginning of the 3d century (Ire- 
neus being himself a disciple of Polycarp, who had had the 
Apostle John for his teacher), Apostolic Tradition, in a wider 
sense of the word, still existed, nor does it at all appear how 
this circumstance could second the author’s view, concerning 
the necessity of Apostolic Tradition. 

There still remains the quotation made from one of the pub- 
lications of our much esteemed cotemporary Rudelbach. Even 
if we grant all that seems to be asserted there: that the Apos- 
tolic creed was composed and introduced by the Apostles them- 
selves, and referred to in some places of the New 'T'estament, 
which, however, is a disputed point yet; we will do well to 


beri potest. Sc. enim, vel potius Sp. S. in Sc. loquens, est sni ipsius legiti- 
mus interpres. Obscuriores sententiae, quae explicatione indigent, per alias 
Sc. sententias clariores explicari possunt ac debent, atque ita locorum obseu- 
riorum interpretationem Sc. ipsa largitur, facta eorundem cum clarioribus 
collatione, ut ita Sc. per Sc. explicetur. 
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bear in mind in the first place, that we know of no original 
form of the Apostles’ creed, but only a variety of forms (ours 
being one of the number), and that probably not a single ori- 
ginal, but several existed from the beginning, and in the sec- 
ond place, that no reason is apparent why we should take the 
introduction of their creed by the Apostles for anything more 
than a matter of expediency, since there was as much use for 
a creed then as there is now, a brief sum of the fundamen- 
tal articles being needed both for purposes of instruction and 
edification, and in order to distinguish Christians from Jews, 
Heathens and Heretics. But then the Apostles’ creed is no 
more binding upon us than any other apostolic institution, 
e. g. the one established at the convention of the Apostles at 
Jerusalem (Acts 15), enjoining to abstain from meat of- 
fered to idols, and from blood and from things strangled, and 
from fernication ; that is to say, it is binding upon us and upon 
all Christians only, because its contents are set forth in Scrip- 
ture as revealed truth. Had the Apostles, or rather the Great 
Head of the Church, desired us to have a different idea of the 
Apostles’ creed, he would have caused it to be inserted in the 
Scriptures; for thereby he would have bound us to have an 
equal regard for it as for any other portion of the Scriptures, 
while, as it is, it must receive its authority from them. So the 
quotation from Rudelbach’s treatise is of no avail. 

In concluding, I cannot forbear to make the remark, that 
some in our days who love Zion well, and would fain see her 
broken down walls rebuilt, and herself secured’ from the in- 
roads which her enemies make upon her, seem to imagine that 
there is something wanting in her to secure this happy end, and 
this desideratum they think they have found in what they call 
Apostolic Tradition. They do not want tradition in the Ro- 
mish sense of the word,—by no means; for they hold this to 
be, what it really is,a source of heresies. ‘The tradition which 
they want is an apostolic one. But such a tradition is, as we 
have shown above, though briefly, we trust clearly, a phan- 
tasm, excepting perhaps the Apostles’ creed; and besides, in 
assuming it with a view to do more for Zion than the written 
word of God has been able to do hitherto by itself, and through 
the instrumentality of those who believe in it, there lies a gteat 
danger of falling into the fatal error of Rome, and this partly 
has happened to the author of the article under question, inas- 
much as he makes the efficacy of Scripture depend on Apos- 
tolic Tradition, and thus causes it to resign its supremacy in 
matters of faith to something else, while it alone is ordained 
to be “a lamp unto the feet and a light unto the path” of those 
who seek that Jerusalem which is above. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


The Delegation of the Missouri Synod in Germany, being 
a visit to that country in the winter of 185\-’52. 


Transiated from the German of Professor Walter, Editor of the “Luatheraner.”” 


Our Synod, the German Evangelical Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and other States, which, at its last Synodical meeting, 
already numbered ninety-two members, as is known to most 
of our readers, was originally and essentially composed of two 
ingredients—the one, those Lutherans from Saxony, who immi- 
grated to Missouri in the year 1839; the other, a company of 
Lutheran ministers who, almost entirely by the influence of 
Pastor Lihe, of Bavaria, in behalf of the congregations by whom 
the same were called thither, were sent to America from Ger- 
many in the year 1843. These soon discovered that after the 
first meager beginning, our Synod, through the numerous ad- 
missions by which it was growing up, even to its present re- 
spectable organization, would soon extend its operations abroad 
over a large portion of the States of our New Fatherland. And 
here, next to God, to Pastor Lihe does our Synod almost en- 
tirely owe her prosperity and quick grown strength, at which 
she so heartily rejoices; right truly should she honor him as 
her Spiritual Father. It would require the pages of an en- 
tire book, should any one even in short sketches attempt to re- 
late what that dear man, with indefatigable zeal, and in the 
most generous and disinterested manner, has done for our Lu- 
theran Church, and more especially for our Synod. 

And as much dearer as this acknowledged instrument in the 
hands of God, for the building up of our beloved Zion in this 
far distant western land, is to our Synod, even with so much 
the more sorrow should we regard the fear which, during the 
last year has been gaining ground, that an alienation of feel- 
ing was impending between us and Pastor Lihe, which might 
perhaps soon be incurable, and that we were, therefore, in dan- 
ger of loosing our best friend, our strongest patron, and our most 
eloquent advocate, if he should be permitted to be lost to us, 
not by God, but by his own brethren here. It became more 
and more evident that a doctrinal misunderstanding was taking 
place, which threatened to break up, yea, in the end entirely 
to destroy the hitherto unbroken unity of spirit and the hith- 
erto carefully guarded union between us in working for the 
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interests of the Church. Our Synod, viewing with alarm the 
written opinions of Pastor Lihe, believed that care was to be 
exercised, inasmuch as he appeared, in the doctrines of the 
Church, Ecclesiastical power, Church government, &c. &c., to 
have begun to Romanize, and to have adopted hierarchical prin- 
ciples, i. e. that in these matters he had become favorable to 
the teachings of the Roman Church, as also to a certain kind 
of priestly domination ; so, too, Pastor Lihe, on the other hand, 
supposed that our Synod was giving way to the giddy freedom 
here prevailing, and that having sacrificed the dignity of the 
holy ministry, and the blessings of a uniformly arranged Church 
government, we were betaking ourselves to a false democratic 
position. In Pastor Léhe’s published writings, we saw Evan- 
gelical freedom and the rights of the spiritual priesthood of be- 
lieving Christians weakened and endangered, and so, also, he 
saw us destroying many divine and sacred regulations to bow 
down to the arbitrary judgment of the fickle multitude, rais- 
ing up here a Church establishment which, resting upon an 
insecure foundation, could only be of short duration. 

Our Synod were soon made aware of the fact, that it was 
impossible to remove the aforementioned difficuities by corres- 
pondence. Pastor Lihe was, therefore, repeatedly and ur- 
gently invited to come into our midst for a few months to take 
a personal view of our circumstances, and to engage in a per- 
sonal and reciprocal interchange of thought with us; but he, 
alus! being engaged in his own country in various ecclesias- 
tical contests, was compelled unhesitatingly to refuse the prof- 
fered invitation. What then was the Synod to do? Before 
them stood the whole array of mischievous consequences, which 
would result from a final breach between them and the man 
to whom they were so much indebted. ‘They felt sensibly the 
whole weight of the responsibility under which they would be 
placed, should they shun any sacrifice by the offering of which 
they might hope to avert the threatening danger. ““Enudeavoring 
to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace” (Eph. 
A: 3), presented itself before them not only as a commendable 
work which they might also perhaps leave undone, but as a 
holy obligation of Christian brotherly love. They also viewed 
the blessings which would certainly accrue from an upright 
and sincere concern for the harmony of the Church. Hith- 
erto, Pastor Lihe had been almost the only one through whose 
mediation our Synod had, up to this time, been united with 
the Church of our Old Fatherland, so that a break with him 
would bring with it, as a consequence, a separation from this ; 
the serious misgivings which he had disclosed as to the ten- 
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dencies of our Synod, had also, as they became more and more 
known, awakened throughout all Germany the most injurious 
ideas, and the most serious fears for our Church position. It 
appeared, therefore, in reference to these things, that our Sy- 
nod ought to regain the confidence of our brethren in Ger- 
many, which had been more than a little shaken, and that the 
harsh suspicions which had fallen before the eyes of the whole 
Church in Germany, concerning our doctrines and practice, 
and our fidelity to the Church, ought to be removed. On the 
other hand, also, for the honor of God himself, it appeared ne- 
cessary that our brethren in our native land should unite with 
us in praising God, that He, through his great mercy, and 
of his unmerited compassion, had brought us out of many for- 
mer errors, to the knowledge of pure Evangelical truth, led us 
back to the good old way of our fathers, and bestowed upon our 
Church, surrounded by a host of fanatical sects of mushroom 
growth, and in the midst the noise and fury of atheistic assem- 
blages, a healthy and prosperous growth; instead of this, re- 
proach was cast upon the work of God among us, as though it 
were the impure work of man, and as if God had given us 
over to our own perverse minds. Our Synod, therefore, thought 
it high time that something should be done that the honor of 
God might be vindicated; that His work among us might be 
made known; that our Church here might be reconciled with 
that of the Motherland; and that the blessing of union with 
our brethren there might be again secured by us. They, there- 
fore, appointed two of their number to go to Germany, who 
should, above all, speak face to face with Pastor Lihe, and, by 
God’s aid, strive to win back this dear man; and, in addition, 
also present to the various congregations of our brethren in 
Germany, a testimony of our doctrine and practice; thus es- 
tablishing a general and cordial union with the Mother Church. 
At the meeting of our Synod, in June of last year, in Mil- 
waukie, Rev. Wyneken and the writer (Prof. Walter) were ap- 
pointed to this mission. In the meanwhile, the congregations, 
in connéction with our Synod, upon a friendly representation 
of the matter, contributed so gladly and so liberally to defray 
the necessary expenses, so that a sum not entirely insignifi- 
cant could be laid by as a surplus. Although great hesitation 
was at first felt by our congregations in regard to permitting 
both of their ministers to be absent so long, for the purposes 
designated, yet this soon vanished upon Dr. Staver, of Fort 
Wayne, being permitted, by his congregation with sorrowful 
hearts, indeed, yet with brotherly willingness, to become a sub- 
Vor. TV. No. 13. 9 
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stitute for both. Immediately a unity of purpose was mani- 
fested within the bounds of our congregations which filled all 
with joy, and strengthened the confidence of all, that this was 
not a work of man, but of God; that God himself must have 
brought it about, that in this work so many thousands so soon 
became of one heart and one mind, and stood and acted as one 
man. 

Thus, then, did we delegates depart, in the name of the 
Lord, from our congregations and families, with much sorrow, 
indeed, yet bearing with us their best wishes, humbly feeling 
our incapacity for so great a work, yet joyfully and confidently 
knowing that we were called to it by the Lord of the Church. 
And, behold! our trust, which, with shame we must confess 
it, often wavered, did not dishonor God, and did not come to 


shame. Therefore, will we not say, boastingly, how prudently - 


we commenced, and how great a matter we have thus wrought 
out? Much rather do we confess how weak, how foolish and 
how imperfect we are, inasmuch as in every thing which per- 
poet us we had fear; yea, with a sincere heart we acknow- 
edge, that in whatever respects the work is imperfect, we are 
to blame, and that whatever good is there, in it we have no 
share; where we might have erred, if left to ourselves, the mer- 
ciful hand of God laid hold upon us, led us on as young chil- 
dren, and conducted us to that which was good. And when 
we behold here what God has done, we are constrained to cry 
out, “ Dear brethren, in Christ Jesus, both far and near, with 
us unile to love, and thank, and praise our God, since he, the 
Lord, has done great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 
Before I begin my official report, I cannot omit here, by 
way of introduction, that through the mercy and blessing of 
God, the object of our mission has been fully accomplished. 
That true servant and warrior of God, the old, best friend of 
our American Church on the other side of the ocean, who, 
with Pauline watchfulness, has long cared, for our forsaken 
and needy congregations, by night and by day, for many long 
years, has again become entirely ours; his fears in reference 
to us have disappeared from his pure heart, and we, in turn, 
have becoine assured, that his heart beats as warmly as ever in 
the cause of truth, seeking not his own, but the old, eternal 
truth of God, and laboring for the prosperity and joy of the 
Church, alike on this side of the ocean and on that. Yea, 
were we in former times united with him in a common bond 
of faith and love,so that the enemy of the Church, perceiving 
the blessings flowing therefrom, and envying the prosperity of 
the Church would willingly have separated us, in which, in- 
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deed, he had nearly succeeded, so now has God more firmly 
riveted that bond, so that it would be impossible for satan, with 
all his spite and cunning, to succeed in loosing it, unless God 
himself should so will. Moreover, God has so helped, that 
those fears, which our brethren in our native land enter- 
tained, especially during the past year, in reference to our 
course, have almost entirely disappeared, although not always 
with a perfect understanding of our position, yet with a full 
confidence in the propriety of our aims and the purity of our 
intentions, and the joyful conviction has been awakened, that 
God has among us a great work of blessing. Associations, for- 
merly living and acting in Germany for our destitute Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church, which, through the unfavorable opin- 
ion entertained of us in latter times, had become more and 
more restrained in their ardor, are again filled with new zeal 
for the holy work, and now hopes are entertained that their 
labor of love had not been in vain. ‘Thousands again stretched 
forth the friendly hand with liberal gifts for the supply of our 
pressing necessities in this country. Multitudes of new friends 
were also won back to us, who could feel themselves bound 
with us in brotherly affection, and could bear upon their own 
hearts, and present to God our wants as members of one and 
the same body. With this general introduction, we now pro- 
ceed to present to our readers a short account of our journey— 
in its details, repeating, for the sake of a full understanding, 
a little of that which is already known to them. 

We were instructed by Synod to commence our journey as 
soon as possible after its adjournment. Pastor Wyneken, who 
had been earnestly urged by his former congregation to take ad- 
vantage of his journey through the eastern States for a visit as 
Inspecting President of the Synod, started about the 28th of 
July, 1851. Occupied in the preparation of a refutation of 
the misrepresentations which our Synod had suffered at the 
hands of Pastor Grabau, this duty having been placed upon me 
by them, it was my expectation to start a few days later to 
meet Pastor Wyneken again in New York. At this time, 
however, it pleased God to consign me to a sickness, and 
thus beforehand to train me in His precious school of the 
Cross. Although when there, pondering over my past life, I 
would willingly have given it back into the hands of my Heav- 
enly Father, yet, in accordance with the ardent prayers of my 
dear people for the preservation of my poor life, God lent a 
listening ear, and mercifully restored me to health, after a 
week’s illness, so that I was enabled, although weak, to de- 
part, on the evening of the 15th of August. A quick and 
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pico trip (upon the Mississippi and Illinois rivers to La 
alle, in Illinois, thence by canal to Chicago, where I had the 
prepeure of spending a few hours with the brethren, Selle, 

offman and Kiichle, thence across Lake Michigan to New 
Buffalo, then by railroad to Detroit, thence across Lake Erie 
to Buffalo, and from Buffalo to Albany) brought me in 
about five days to New York, where Pastor Wyneken was al- 
ready anxiously awaiting me. As it was the express desire of 
Synod that we should here, on account of the shortness of the 
time allotted us, avail ourselves of a passage in one of the 
steamers, we were compelled to while away a few days in the 
house of our dear brother Brohm, in New York. While here, 
therefore, we improved our time in becoming better acquainted 
with the congregation in this great Metropolis, which is in con- 
nection with our Synod, which, although not very great in 
numbers, is, nevertheless, firmly grounded in the faith. On 
the 27th of August, we started for Europe in the Royal Post 
Steamer Africa bound for Liverpool. Finding every conve- 
nience, although in the second cabin, which could be ex- 
pected in a voyage over the ocean, and favored with contin- 
ued clear weather and a quiet sea, after a prosperous voyage 
of a little more than ten days, passing through the North Chan- 
nel between Ireland and Scotland, by the Isle of Man, we en- 
tered the port of Liverpool about 10 o’clock, P. M., on Satur- 
day, September 6th. We were obliged to remain some four 
hours in the river Mersey, when, after the Custom House 
Officers had performed their duty, searching all the passengers 
carefully for papers and cigars, we were taken to shore by a 
small steamer. By this time Sunday had already been ush- 
ered in, and as there is no traveling allowed in England on 
this day, we were under the necessity of remaining here at an 
Inn until the next day. Not being aware of the fact, that 
here, out of the many thousand Germans in England, a not in- 
significant Protestant Church had been gathered together, 
which we first discovered some time after, we attended Divine 
service in two English Churches. Both of them belonged to 
the [Episcopal] Church of England. In the one we heard a 
Puseyite deliver a dry sermon, to the effect, that the English 
[Episcopal] Church was ¢he true Church of Jesus upon earth, 
(which he sought to establish principally from its constitution, 
and more especially from the succession of Bishops preserved 
therein); whereupon, the administration of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, after the gloomy and muttering manner of the Roman 
Catholic Church, was attended to, together with the offertory, 
which enkindles so much strife in Eugland. The minister 
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whom we heard in the evening was very different. His ser- 
mon concerning the coming of our Lord to Judgment was 
lively and impressive, interspersed with many appropriate pas- 
sages both from the Old and New Testament. But, alas! in 
conformity with the character of English divines generally, he 
failed in pointing out clearly how the awakened conscience 
might look forward to that time upon the grounds of justifi- 
cation by faith alone. We nevertheless entertained the hope, 
that as in his awakening sermon, this truth was not entirely 
kept from view, the numerous, and, for the most part, atten- 
tive audience did not depart from the house of God, before at 
least the seeds of truth had taken hold in some hearts to spring 
up thence again and bear fruit. 

At noon, the next day, we took the first train of cars from 
Liverpool, by way of Manchester and Selby, to Hall, intend- 
ing to go from this point on the Eastern Coast of England to 
Germany at the earliest possible opportunity. Such an oppor- 
tunity, however, did not so readily present itself. We were, 
therefore, compelled to endure the nausea of this great sea port, 
where hardly anything but its matchless and magnificent dome 
attracted our attention, until the 10th of September, when we 
took passage on the English steamer “ Hamburg,” and, after 
two days’ boisterous voyage through storm and rain, reached 
our destination before noon on the 12th. ; 

The first thing which we here did, was to inquire of a few 
Lutherans with whom Pastor Wyneken was already acquaint- 
ed, where, if at all this year, would assemble the Synod of the 
Prussian Separated Lutherans, which met from time to time 
in Breslaw. It was rumored that this Synod was to hold a 
meeting on the next day, and we were consequently desirous 
of being present before going to the southern portion of Ger- 
many, where lay the principal object of our mission. To our 
regret, however, we then discovered that there would be no 
such Synodical meeting at all this year. But after the relin- 
quishment of this hope, we learned that, after many years of 
vain attempts, a small Lutheran congregation had been col- 
lected in Hamburg, who had withdrawn from the Ministerium 
of that city, which called itself Lutheran, to be sure, but was 
unsound in faith, and aided by Pastor Léhe, and had called, as 
their minister, a candidate named Meinel, a man holding the 
true faith; contrary to their frequent petitions, this Church 
was not yet officially recognized by the magistrates, but was 
still patiently and without alarm awaiting recognition. The 
members of this congregation with whom we became very in- 
timate, together with their beloved and faithful Pastor, ap- 
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peared to us as Lutherans of most blameless character, with 
whom we soon found ourselves connected in brotherly union. 
They pressed us to remain with them a few days, but we could 
not comply with their wishes in this respect. Bearing with us 
their fervent prayers that God would grant us favor with their 
beloved Lihe, we now pursued our journey by way of Har- 
burg to Verden, a city of Hanover, lying a few miles south of 
Bremen. Here the aged mother of Pastor Wyneken, a pas- 
tor’s widow, was still residing, and we had, therefore, deter- 
mined to remain here for the purpose of recovering from the 
fatigues of our voyage, and gaining strength for our work, es- 
pecially as the writer still suffered somewhat from the effects 
of his recent illness. We remained over night at Harburg, 
where we met with a most friendly reception from Harbor Mas- 
ter Stiirje, formerly captain of a ship, who belonged to the few 
in that region who, through the grace of God, have been deliv- 
ered from the meshes of the Union, and attained living expe- 
rience of the blessings found in their old Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. We also met here the similarly minded Lieutenant 
Colonel Ven Platen, and the Counsellor of the Consistory, 
Dr. Von Hauffstaiigel, of Stade, both of whom manifested a 
most lively interest in our American Lutheran Church, and 
before parting earnestly invited us to visit Stade in our return. 
To our great joy, we here also learned that, through Pastor 
Loihe’s influence, more laborers were about being sent to the 
aid of our Church from Germany, the missionary, K: Diehl- 
man, and Pastor Deindérfer, who was destined as an assistant 
at Frankenhilf, in the State of Michigan, together with two 
young men, who intended to pursue their studies, already com- 
menced in Germany, in our Seminary at Fort Wayne, prepar- 
atory to entering upon the duties of the holy ministry. In 
these we certainly beheld pledges of the old and true affection 
of Pastor Lihe towards our Synod, as well as speaking witnes- 
ses of the fact, that his late fears in reference to us were al- 
ready vanishing. On the following day, the 13th, we went to 
Verden. ‘Truly, the moving scene in the meeting of mother 
and son, after so many years’ separation, did not fail to awaken 
in me deep regret, that it had pleased God to deprive me of a 
similar pleasure, by suddenly and unexpectedly calling away 
my aged mother, who, a few months before, was still living in 
Germany. Nevertheless, received not as a stranger, but as a 
second son and brother, I soon felt myself so much at home in 
the cottage of the aged widow, that I, too, was able to partake 
of the joy of my dear friend Wyneken, as if I were myself again 
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visiting the much-loved spot of my childhood, with all its fond 
recollections. 

As the next day was Sunday, we set out early in the morn- 
ing for Arbergen, asmall village near Bremen, where Charles 
Wyneken, a brother of my esteemed companion, is minister. 
From him did we again, in Germany, first hear the word of 
God proclaimed in a public sermon, and we were quickly led 
to rejoice in knowing ourselves bound to him in unity of faith. 
He accompanied us back to Verden, where in the evening we 
met the Rev. Bohn, one of the ministers of the place, and found 
him, too, a true servant of our Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Although we had not yet gone far in our journey, we saw dis- 
tinctly that, during our absence from Germany, great changes 
had taken place, and those, indeed, in many cases, for the bet- 
ter. From many places where formerly the most miserable 
Rationalism had prevailed, we learned that now faithful min- 
isters were laboring, and that, through their labors, more and 
more persons are coming to the conviction of the necessity 
which exists, to hold fast truly and decidedly to the Church 
Confession, and to avoid any Church Union with errorists. 
We learned from many of those who formerly defended the 
Church Union, that they now saw more clearly the ungodli- 
ness and want of foundation in such a state of things, and that 
they have, therefore, on the one hand, more and more entirely 
separated themselves from the principles of the Union, and on 
the other hand, have settled themselves more and more secure- 
ly upon the true Church basis. 

We heard mentioned with great praise, as one of the strong- 
est and most successful contenders for the true Lutheran doc- 
trine in the region around Verden, the Rev. K. Miinkel, for- 
merly a teacher in the Gymnasium, now pastor at Oiste. The 
next day, therefore, we visited him,and we may, indeed, right 
heartily rejoice in that we became acquainted with this dear 
man. His conversation soon gave us to understand that he 
had really been instructed by Luther, i. e. that he had studied 
the writings of that inspired man of God much more than many 
others, alas! who, nevertheless, make the highest claims to gen- 
vine Lutheranism. In this school he also naturally learned, 
that not only true doctrines were necessary to the faithful pas- 
tor, but likewise a firm stand in controverting error. He was, 
therefore, concerned not only to know how to instruct his con- 
gregation, who previously had been sadly neglected, and how 
he might awaken and lead them to Christ, but also how he 
might resist the encroachments of Methodism and Anabaptistic 
Sectarianism, then raging around them. Ln order to effect this, 
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and especially to guard the poor and ignorant people in Han- 
over against the poison of fanaticism which those sects were 
striving to infuse among them, he has latterly labored in a 
newspaper, published at Osnabriick, continually coming out 
more and more decidedly; for the same purpose he has also 
written some popular tracts breathing a proper spirit. Among 
others, we may mention one bearing the title, “* What is to be 
thought of the Methodists?” another, “Brief Instruction in 
Baptism and the doctrines of the so-called Anabaptists ;” a 
third, * The pillar and ground of the Faith.” Through these, 
Miinkel has accomplished much good. Many, who had given 
faith to fond assurances of Methodism, and who had, therefore, 
given themselves almost entirely up to the same, by his wri- 
tings, joined with the shameful proceedings of the Methodists 
themselves, had their eyes opened. In the country round about 
Oiste, where the Methodists and Baptists had already tolerably 
well established themselves, they have been for the present en- 
tirely scattered; and Christians in and around Oiste, who had 
become almost entirely estranged from their true Shepherd and 
spiritual Father, perceiving how they had permitted themselves 
to be carried away by the wind of a false spirit, to seek their 
nourishment upon dangerous and giddy heights, have again 
returned to the forsaken green pastures of the Gospel, as our 
beloved Evangelical Lutheran Church publishes it in the wri- 
tings of its blessed teachers, and upon the pulpits of her yet 
living faithful servants. The more Miinkel had dwelt upon 
the writings of Luther, whence he had taken deep draughts, 
the more did we sympathize in our convictions, whilst we pre- 
sented to him the faith which we here proclaim to the world 
and to our erring brethren; and as the brotherly conversation 
of this worthy man strengthened our faith, so do we hope that 
our testimony in return may not have been altogether without 
a blessing to him. God grant that he may abound more 
and more in the light and salt of the Word; that his light 
may burn still brighter, and his salt produce still greater puri- 
fication ! 

We left Verden on the afternoon of the 16th of September. 
Magdeburg was our next place of destination. Here we hoped 
to form the acquaintance of an influential member of the Lu- 
theran Church of Prussia, and through his influence to effect 
a union with the Prussian brethren. After many fruitless in- 
quiries here for the so-styled Old Lutheran Minister (by this 
title we were ourselves afterwards frequently pointed out to the 
preachers of the Union), we learned at last that Rev. Wolf, the 
minister here holding to the separated Prussian Lutherans, was 
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absent on a journey. We were, therefore, obliged to leave 
Magdeburg without accomplishing our object. From this 

lace we went to Halle, where we arrived on the afternoon of 
the 17th. Here we could not permit an opportunity of speak- 
ing with Dr. Guericke to pass unimproved. We accordingly 
sought him out, and although the Doctor was already known 
to both of us as an exceedingly affable and humble Christian 
yet we met with such a kind and heart-felt reception as we had 
never anticipated. So we not only at once opened our hearts 
to him, and explained, without reserve, the stand of our Sy- 
nod in doctrine and practice. With great joy, also, did we 
hear from this revered man himself, that he had followed with 
increasing interest, the development of our Church in America, 
and recognized the stand taken by our Synod as the right one. 
Asa further proof of his agreement with us, he hereupon more 
fully communicated to us what he had inserted from his own 
pen and from others, in the last quarterly number of the Ru- 
delbach-Guericke Zeitschrift of last year, just then put to 
press. Among other things, we found the following therein: 
“In America both parties, those formerly from Silecia, with 
Pastor Grabau at their head, and the Saxon ministers of Mis- 
souri, are already engaged in sharp contest. Admitting that on 
both sides there has been much harshness and misunderstanding 
on the real point at issue, which many do not yet understand, 
the Saxons have decided rightly, and the Silesians wrongly. No 
Scripture passages treating of the choice, ordination and office 
of the Christian ministry, neither the practice of the Apostles, 
nor the seeming fluctuations of the old Lutheran Church in 
constitutional questions, give authority, or even pretence for 
installing a Spiritual Order, which, resting upon an exposition 
of Heb. 13: 17, contradictory to the analogy of faith, and so 
fundamentally wrong, arrogates to itself the powers of the do- 
mestic and civil governments. Lihe * * * * also anticipates 
here an insurmountable gulf and sad fate for the congrega- 
tions connected with Pastor Grabau.” Let this warning also 
arouse us to greater watchfulness. Small and insignificant 
with the lauding of indifferent ceremonies, and a more than 
necessary value placed upon inferior doctrinal points, the pa- 
pal monstrosity commences; then gradually forsakes the prin- 
ciple of the succession of the means of grace (the descent of 
the word and sacraments from the Apostles), through which 
alone christianity is to be built up, and in a covert manner goes 
over towards Apostolic succession (the unbroken succession of 
the ministry); after this, in necessary progression, it places the 
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principles of Christian life and experience entirely out of sight, 
whereby the Gospel passes into forgetfulness, and the ordinan- 
ces and commandments of men attain to honor and respecta- 
bility; at last it descends into the full papal system of the mid- 
dle ages, which claimed for itself all divine and human right, 
and made every thing subservient to its own interests. 

We would not by any means affirm that the Silesians and 
their adherents intend carrying their opinions thus far. Neither 
does the inconsiderate traveler, who, with his staff, breaks loose 
the flakes of snow from Alpine crags, desire that houses and 
men should be thereby destroyed; yea, he does not for a mo- 
ment cherish even the thought of such a disaster. Can he, 
however, afterward restrain the destroying avalanche in its 
downward course? So, also, let him who prizes the blessings 
of Christian freedom, and the common priesthood of all be- 
lievers gained by the blessed Reformation, beware!” Dr. Gue- 
ricke also informed us, that Ae had been engaged in Germany 
in a contest similar to ours against the Graubians, to-wit: that 
in the Prussian Lutheran Church to which he (Dr. Guericke) 
belonged, the existence of a party was discovered which was 
cherishing hierarchical opinions, and unconsciously, indeed, 
to itself, in doctrines of the Church and ministry generally, was 
strongly inclined towards Romanism; and that, between one 
of the representatives of these opinions among the ministers of 
the so-styled Separated Prussian Lutherans and himself, a se- 
vere contest had been carried on.' He also assured us that, in 
the Lutheran Church of Prussia, there were very many who 
perceived the error and the danger of such aims, and who, with 
great zeal, defended the true Evangelical teaching in refer- 
ence to the ministry of the Church, Church authority, Church 
regulations, &c. Among this number stands that distinguished 
jurist, the Privy Counseller Huschke, who is at the head of the 
Separated Prussian Lutherans in Breslaw. 

By the earnest desire of one of the members of the congre- 
gation in this place, we accompanied him the following day on 
an excursion from Halle to Nordhausen, where a near kins- 





' We heard elsewhere, that the Lutheran Counsellor of the Consistory in 
Breslaw, Wedenann, lately deceased, had so consistently carried out the hier- 
archical principles, now making their appearance in the Lutheran Church, 
that he was at last on the point of forsaking the Lutheran Church, and be- 
taking himself to the bosom of the Romish Church, where he saw that basis 
carried out in all its parts, and the idea of a visible Church which he so 
fondly cherished, realized in full. God, in his mercy, however, so ordered 
that this great man, deeply troubled in conscience, was taken mortally sick, 
when, under the curacy of a friend, he was delivered from his errors and from 
his torturing fears, and died at last in the bosom of the Lutheran Church trust- 
fully and happy. 
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man of his resided. 'To our joyful surprise, we learned that 
here and in the country round about Nordhausen, where, a 
short time before, the most active unbelief prevailed, coupled 
with the notions of the so-called “J’riends of Light,” a mighty 
movement in favor of Lutheran faith and practice had com- 
menced. In Nordhausen itself, besides the United Churches, 
which have absorbed in them the Lutheran Church of the 
city generally, we found also a small old Lutheran congrega- 
tion, which, visited hy Pastor Wermelskirch, of Erfurt, wor- 
shipped in a neatly furnished room in the private residence of 
Mr. Schénau, from whom, also, we met with a most friendly 
reception. Rev. Abel, pastor of the city, was described to us 
as a “faithful” man, who, nevertheless (as so many others), 
thought it possible to be good a Lutheran in the bosom of the 
Union. We likewise learned here as follows, to-wit: that in 
June, of the previous year, a Thuringian Pastoral Conference 
had beén held at Neudietendorf, where a number of those pre- 
sent took this stand, that the condition of the Luth. churches, in 
the Duchies of Saxony as well as in the territories of Schwartz- 
burg, was greatly to be pitied, inasmuch as they suffered greatly 
not only from the devastations of Rationalism, but were also 
leavened by the Unionistic element, as it had come to them out 
of Prussia. ‘Those present, in accordance with this sentiment, 
determined to call a meeting of those members of the Lutheran 
Church in Thuringia, who held faithfully to their confession, 
to be convened at Ilmenau, for the purpose of forming a closer 
union for succouring each other, for the furtherance of the holy 
interests of their Church, and for counteracting the dangers 
which had for some time threatened them. They sent an in- 
Vitation to this effect to about fifty ministers and others, in 
nearly all the districts of Thuringia, who met in Conference 
on the 14th of August, Pastor Wermelskirch being President 
of the Conference. Their aim was thus moderately expressed: 
“To take counsel, and to strengthen each other in view of the 
evils now threatening their Church, inasmuch as these dan- 
gers could not be sufficiently considered in the several districts 
Conferences.”’ This question had been previously propounded, 
‘** How should a minister of the Lutheran confession, who re- 
sides in a country estranged from that confession, and from the 
liturgy and forms therewith connected, proceed, that he, to- 
gether with his congregation, may show their external union 
also with the Lutheran Church, and exert their proper influ- 
ence therein?” Pastor Schinzel, of Lichtentanne, had an- 
swered this question in writing, and his answer was made the 
subject of deliberation by the meeting. We propose to com- 
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municate to our readers on another occasion the particulars of 
this. We may hope with greater confidence in this move- 
ment for the restoration of the Lutheran Church in Thuringia, 
inasmuch as Pastor Wermelskirch, through whose faithful ef- 
forts this movement has been awakened and partly sustained, 
belongs to those Prussian Lutherans, who so emphatically op- 
pose the admission of the hierarchical platform into the Church, 
and strive with great earnestness and zeal that the pure Evan- 
gelical principals of our Church may be restored to their pro- 
per position, and that congregations may be organized in ac- 
cordance with these principles. 

We thus returned, much refreshed by our excursion to Halle, 
by way of Saugerhausen and Kisleben, the birth place of Lu- 
ther. We understood that a hundred Lutherans in Linger- 
hausen had come out from the United Church, and united 
themselves with a Lutheran cengregation also brought toa 
knowledge of the truth, if we mistake not, by the éfforts of 
Pastor Wermelskirch. In Halle we again visited Dr. Guericke, 
in accordance with his request, and were now heartily and 
faithfully admonished: by him to hold fast the known truth; 
which admonition, as might be expected, was as beneficial to 
us as it was earnestly given. Before we parted, Dr. Guericke 
introduced us to Counsellor Quinque, who, with himself, is 
trustee of the Lutheran congregation in Halle, to which 
Pastor Wolf, of Magdeburg, ministers, and to Pastor Rudel, 
who was at this time performing the pastoral duties of Pastor 
Wermelskirch in the Lutheran congregation at Saarbriick, and 
was then visiting Halle. Thence we continued our journey 
to Leipzig, where we arrived towards evening on the 20th of 
September. 

Here the writer, to his great joy, discovered that since the 
period of his former residence in this city, a great change for 
the better had taken place. Every where especially did there 
appear traces of the great good which Dr. Harless had been 
instrumental in accomplishing, during the short period of his 
operations as Professor in the University of this place, and as 
Pastor of the Church of St. Nicholas. Prof. Dr. Kahnis, the 
successor of Dr. Harless, is at present laboring to carry on the 
blessed work already begun. Among other things, under the 
supervision of this latter person, the Society of Students, under 
the same of “ Pattape.puta” (see Rev. 3: 7-13), which was 
founded by the efforts of Dr. Harless, and has for its object the 
effecting of a closer union among those students, as well those 
not studying ‘Theology as those studying, who, amidst the cur- 
rent of human inventions, hold fast and intend to strive for 
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the preservation of the well-grounded faith of our Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, continues its operations. This Union is so 
much the more important and encouraging, as the young men, 
through mutual spiritual assistance, have the practical in view 
rather than the doctrinal, although the greatest zeal in their 
studies is now evinced by them. ‘Those, also, who once be 
come members of the society, retain their membership after 
finishing their course of study, and thus, when in their fields 
of labor, they have gathered more experience, and have be- 
come more deeply grounded in faith and knowledge, they con- 
tinue to benefit the society through written communications. 
As minister in the Church of St. Nicholas, Pastor A//feld took 
the place of Dr. Harless. As he was called from Halle, and 
so from the United Church of Prussia, and, as may be seen 
from the “ Volksblatt” of Halle, edited by him a few years ago, 
he formerly took a position opposed to the Separated Lutheran 
Church of Prussia, we attended morning service, conducted by 
him on the day after our arrival, simply because there was no 
opportunity of hearing a decided Lutheran minister in the city 
during the forenoon; for, alas! that dear man, M. Hensel, who 
formerly belonged to the number of the most decided faithful 
ministers of Leipzig, and to whom, as his teacher, the writer 
is greatly indebted, has not advanced, but declined, and is now 
numbered among the opponents of decided Lutheranism. On 
the whole, Pastor Ablfeld delivered an excellent and edifying 
sermon in simple yet comprehensive style, so that we were con- 
strained to rejoice in seeing the large, beautiful Church thronged 
with attentive hearers. .Among these was Dr. Marbach, Coun- 
sellor for Commissions, who had recognized us, and who ap- 
eer and saluted us as we were about leaving the Church. 

r. Marbach was of the number of us Saxons, who, thirteen 
years ago, migrated to Missouri; becoming dissatisfied with the 
affairs of the Church as developing themselves in this country, 
he soon returned to Germany. Although our first: recognition 
was mutually reserved, yet it soon became warm and heartfelt, 
and ended in mutual praise to God. Although led in differ- 
ent paths by God, and although in many weighty matters hav- 
ing now come to very different convictions from those we once 
entertained, we again found ourselves joined in adeep ground- 
ed unity of faith and spirit. Contrary to what we had ex- 
pected, we were granted very profitable hours in Leipzig for 
strengthening our faith and love in the family circle of Dr. 
Marbach, whose lady partakes of his own sentiments. In the 
afternoon we heard Rev. Dr. G. Schneider (at present editor 
of the “Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Missionsblatt”) in the 
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New Church, after which we visited him at the Mission House, 
where he resides. We met with a most friendly reception from 
him. At his house we not only became acquainted with sev- 
eral members of the “ Philadelphia” (the candidate of Theolo- 
gy, Von Zeschwitz, the candidates of Law, Von Heynitz and 
Auger,and the students of Theology, Neubert and Naumann),' 
but had also the pleasure of Meeting Prof. Dr. Kahnis. God 
blessed our meeting, so that the feats which had been enter- 
tained in reference to the position of our Synod soon vanished, 
and gave place for mutual heartfelt trust, although we could 
not fully agree in regard to the doctrines of the Church and 
the ministry. Dr. Schneider had taken a firm stand in consid- 
ering the visible Lutheran Church as the Church par excel- 
lence, i. e. the Church in the highest sense of the word, and 
that it alone deserves the name of “the Church :” this opinion 
we had to reject, as a matter of course, considering it unevan- 
gelical; for as certainly as the visible Lutheran Church, where 
she is organized in accordance with the Lutheran confessions, 
in doctrine and practice, is a true believing individual Church, 
which the visible Church societies known, to us certainly are 
not, and whilst these, on account of the great errors held by 
them, are only sects, so certainly, also, is a sectarian notion at 
the botiom of it, when we would view the visible Lutheran 
Church as “the one holy Catholic (Universal) Christian 
Church.” In one sense, it may indeed be said, that the Lu- 
theran is the Catholic Church, if by this we understand the 
one holy Church spread over the whole earth, to which all 
Lutherans, from Luther’s time, have professed to belong; for 
the Lutheran Church did not separate herself from the Ro- 
mish Church, in order thereby also to separate herself from the 
Universal Church, but in order that she might not be sepa- 
rated from it, but remain with it, without arrogating to herself 
alone, as does the Romish Church, the honor of being the 
Catholic Church. ‘This has been beautifully and expli- 
citly explained in our Symbolical books, more especially in 
the 4th Article of the “ Apology,” in the 3rd part of 12th Ar- 
ticle of the “Smalcald Articles,’ and in the explanation of 
the 3d Article of our “Christian Faith,” in Luther’s Larger 
Catechism. We got into an argument with Prof. Dr. Kahnis, 
concerning the nature of the ministry, after we had expressed 
our view, opposed to his, that it is not a peculiar office, such 
as the Levitical Priesthood of the Old Covenant, but that 





* This being the time of vacation in the University, we had no opportunity 
. of becoming personally acquainted with any more members of the Society re- 
ferred to. 
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through it a peculiar power is exercised, which was originally 
given to the whole Church, i. e. to all truly believing Chris- 
tians; and that this power, in its public capacity, should only 
be exercised by suitable persons called by God through the 
Church thereto, in accordance, however, with the especial 
command of Christ and the holy ordinance instituted by Him, 
as it is clearly and comprehensively explained in the Appen- 
dix to the Smalcald Articles (not, indeed, by Luther,’ but by 
Theologians of our Church, altogether in accordance with Lu- 
ther’s views and belief). Although neither now, nor in sub- 
sequently repeated conversations with these dear men, we were 
enabled to come toa complete union of sentiment, yet both 
were convinced that the doctrine confessed by us does not, as 
regards the idea of the Church, favor “the Union;” and, as 
regards the idea Of the ministry, does not injure the honor and 
privileges of this divine institution, and sacrifice it to the whims 
of fanatical spirits, as might appear to be the case from a super- 
ficial and impartial consideration of the same. With us they 
praised God that he had done great things for us, and assured 
us of their heartfelt willingness to assist us in every possible 
way. Prof. Dr. Kahnis honored me at our departure with a 
present of a copy of his last work, “Concerning the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar.” 1 cannot help here recording a peculiar, 
unexpected joy which God now furnished me in Leipzig. I 
here met my sister’s son, whom, as a hopeful youth, I left 
thirteen years ago, now grown up to manhood, a heavenly- 
minded, zealous and accomplished candidate for the holy min- 
istry, from the school of Dr. Harless; and, what was more es- 
pecially refreshing to me, from the school of the Holy Ghost, 
who was about to undertake the ministerial office in a congre- 
gation of the Separated Prussian Lutherans. His name is 
Robert Engel. He accompanied us in our travels through 
Saxony. ‘ 

From Leipzig we journeyed next to Miildenthal, my na- 
tive place, where we were aware that a goodly number of be- 
lieving ministers were laboring in ¢he vineyard of the Lord, who 
also in former times had followed the development of our 
American Lutheran Church with no small interest. On Tues- 
day, the 23d of September, we went by railroad to Altenburg, 
and thence by stage to Waldenburg, in the Duchy of Schiu- 
burg, where-we arrived late at night. Through the influence 
of Rev. M. Pasig, Deacon of the city, and Pastor Schwaben, 





* The eadeavor is now frequently made to make Lutherans believe that 
that doctrine of our Church was only a private view of Luther, and that it 
never became a generally acknowledged doctrine of our Church. 
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who was at that time also the publisher of the “Pilger aus 
Sachsen,” measures were immediately taken to hold Confer- 
ences on both the following days, one of which was to assem- 
ble at the house of M. Pasig, and the other in the newly 
erected Seminary building. According, together with M. Pa- 
sig, there assembled Rev. Wilhelm, Arch Deacon in Walden- 
burg; M. Meurer Pastor in Callenburg, the well known Bi- 
ographer of Luther; Mr. Schnabel, Pastor in Tettau; Mr. 
Gotsch, Pastor of Ziegelheim; Mr. Kranichfield, Pastor in Wol- 
kenberg; Mr. Niedner, Pastor in Langenschursdorf; Mr. Spie- 
gelhauer, Pastor Vicarius in the old town of Waldenberg; Mr. 
Fiillkruss, Pastor in Kaufungen ; Rev. Schiitze, Director of the 
Seminary in Waldenberg; Mr. Geissler, Teacher ih the city 
school of the same, and a few other believing school teachers. 
In addition to these, also, as a welcome guest, Mr. Justus Nau- 
mann, the energetic bookseller of Dresden, took part in the 
Conference. As had happened in most places where we had 
been, so here the questions of the brethren in reference to the 
object of our mission and its explanation by us, occasioned a 
lively discussion about the doctrines of the Church and min- 
istry, and other matters therewith connected. The opinions 
advanced pro and con, did not result in a full agreement with 
the position taken by us, some being more in favor, others 
more opposed to them than before. The ground here taken 
by our opponents was equally surprising and discouraging to 
us. Among other things, some asserted the absolute necessity 
of a public ministry for salvation to every one, and the utmost, 
which they were finally willing to grant, was, that God, inas- 
much as he is not bound to any particular means, could, in- 
deed, convert a man without the minister, through the reading 
of the written word alone; but that such conversion would be 
miraculous. It was to no purpose that they were reminded 
by those on our side, that if it were asserted that a man, con- 
verted by the reading of the Word, was miraculously converted, 
this assertion would take away the converting power from the 
Word, and give it to the minister. In vain were they also re- 
minded, that our Symbolical books reckoned the reading of the 
Word among the means by which men could be converted.* 
In vain, finally, did we remind them, that we did not deny 
the need of the holy ministry; and that he who despises the 
public ministry cannot, indeed, rest upon this, that the reading 





* Thus, says the Formula of Concord: “And by this means, and not oth- 
erwise, viz.: through His holy word, whether it be heard in preaching or 
read, and through the sacraments required by His word, will God call men 
to salvation, lead them to himself, convert, regenerate, and save them.” 
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of the Word is sufficient, because the use of the public min- 
istry is the way regularly appointed by God himself for con- 
verting men, and retaining them in the faith; and he, there- 
fore, who will not receive the ministry, but insists only on 
reading the Word for himself, will not be converted, but con- 
tinually become more and more deluded and hardened; not, 
indeed, that the Word read has not the power to convert, but 
that such a reader of the Word of God would be a haughty, 
spiritually proud despiser of a holy ordinance, inasmuch as 
he refuses to follow that path in which God will regularly con- 
vert and save us, and thus wickedly resists the Holy Spirit, 
who is also the spirit of order, modesty and humility. As has 
been said, our arguments were in vain. Some of our oppo- 
nents retained in the positions taken by them; indeed, one 
of the opposing school teachers thought it could be made very 
plain by an example, thus: “It is with the preached word as 
with the sacraments; as in baptism the form of words was of 
no avail without the element, water, joined with it, so also 
can the written word convert no man, when (he could not bet- 
ter express it), the spiritual water of the preacher is not joined 
with uw!” After such and similar expressions of opinion, we 
could not forbear declaring most solemnly, that if our breth- 
ren firmly cherished such opinions, we could not openly stand 
upon the same ground of faith with them; but would be sep- 
arated from them by a gulf so wide, that we could no longer 
reach over it the brotherly hand; since what doctrine can be 
considered more necessary to the security of our Evangelical 
faith than the doctrine of the power of the Word? True, 
none of the opposing ministers defended the opinion advanced 
by the teacher already mentioned, yet there still remained a 
not inconsiderable difference of opinion between us and a part 
of the Conference. But this very school master, a zealous, 
honest and learned man, was among those from whom, at the 
close of the second Conference, we parted with the full assu- 
rance of brotherly union. By late advices, we have learned 
that the beloved brethren in Muldenthal have sought with great 
earnestness to become clear upon the points touched upon, and 
had held repeated Conferences for mutual discussion of the 
same. God grant his blessing upon them, so that all those 
who have such an important calling and influence in that 
country, may become one in eternal truth! 

As I was now in the very neighborhood of my beloved 
birth place, Langenchursdorf, where one of my sisters is at 
present residing, | could not forbear spending a few hours 
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here. Great, however, as my joy was on the one side in be- 
holding the lovely valley, with its old familiar houses, fields, 
brooks and ways, the few dear relatives yet remaining to me 
here, and the many beloved old friends of youth, that joy was 
almost entirely overwhelmed in grief, inasmuch as during my 
absence both my parents had gone to their eternal home (not, 
however, without many warm tears for their absent children 
then removed beyond the ocean); and at my return to my old 
home, therefore, nothing more remained to me but to seek out 
their graves. From this place, also, I now made a short visit 
to the village of Breunsdorf, where, fifteen years before, I had 
entered upon the duties of the pastoral office; but after per- 
forming its duties two years, through an erring sense of duty, 
I resigned my post. Here, truly, I was greeted by all with 
the greatest joy ; by some with tears: here, also, my pain 
at‘ again seeing this place outweighed, the joy need not be 
said. Particularly did it grieve me to hear that my successor 
in office, at Breunsdorf, was not a member of the Conference 
of decided Lutherans existing in that district of country. My 
sorrow was the greater, as 1-was compelled to fear that the 
evil fruits of the false and Romanish opinions relative to the 
Church and ministry, which we Saxon preachers, who emi- 
grated thirteen years before, had then cherished, and in the 
following out of which, we had resigned our offices and left 
Germany as a lost land, for the purpose of being able to save 
our souls in the true visible Church here (in America), had 
misled only too many in regard to our beloved Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, and made even true zeal for the same to 
be suspected. ! 

Here also I had the pleasure of meeting and conversing with 
two persons formerly. members of Churches which I had served 
in America, and who had again returned to Germany. With 
joy I saw that the one, Fr. N., still remained firm in faith and 
love, and that the other, L. K., who, alas! had again returned 
to the world, was even now at strife with himself, with bitter 
tears confessed his deep repentance and hearty desire to re- 
turn to God. God grant them both strength to persevere unto 
the end! 








we only too well know, from our own experience, how terrible and perni- 
cious such opinions are. We ascribe it entirely to God’s mercy that He has 
thought us worthy now to endure reproach in defence of that truth which we 
ourselves in our ignorance formerly aided in destroying. 


, 
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On Friday, the 26th of September, we again departed from 
Muldenthal. As we intended to go next to Dresden, our 10ad 
brought us back again to Leipzig, where we spent the even- 
ing of that day in a mutual interchange of opinion in a nu- 
merous company of the believing Lutherans of this city, among 
whom, besides those already mentioned, were Dr. Schiitze,' 
Deacon Tempel, and School Director Melhorn, of Merana. 


ARTICLE V. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE CHURCH. 


—_——— 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Tuts admirable treatise appeared first in the forin of two successive but 
connected articles in the “ Zeitschrift fir Protestantismus und Kirche.” Its 
importance, not only in view of the state of sacred science in Germany, but 
especially in respect of the posture of affairs in our Church in America, can 
scarcely be overrated. Its ample unfolding and distinct exhibition of doc- 
trines and doctrinal distinctions, the candor with which it states and combats 
the objections of opponents, its sound reasoning throughout, manly and se- 
vere toward man’s perverseness, reverent and humble toward the authority 
of Scripture, are all calculated to give it weight and power to silence those 
who, while they have much to say, show, in various ways, that they know 
not whereof they affirm. But it was one point chiefly to which we had in- 
tended to refer. The author of this treatise insists upon progress in respect 
of the clearness, definiteness and fulness of confessional dogmatics—upon or- 
ganic progress in the clearer apprehension and richer unfolding ef the great 
truths of our religion. Among us also, in America, a great deal is said, and 
extravagant pretensions are set up, in respect of progress in religious know- 
ledge and christian liberality. ‘Those who have most to say on this subject, 
have taken exception to the use of the word “organic,” in reference to the 
church and religion: exception to the expression here used: “ organic pro- 
gress :”’ they consider it as here applied, inappropriate, scarcely intelligible, 
hay, unmeaning. We, on the other hand, regard it as perfectly appropriate, 
as deeply significant, and as perfectly intelligible to the simplest under- 
standing. It is, indeed, a very different thing from the progress, of which 
there is so much vaunting in our midst. The latter consists in the abandon- 
ment and rejection of truths or doctrinal views, held in time past, and es- 
teemed precious, by the church: in the abandonment and rejection of usages 





‘A member of the Committee of the Leipzig « Lutherstiftung,” and the 
zealous editor of Luther’s Shorter Treatise. 
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and practices transmitted to us by our fathers, and in the invention, or intro- 
duction and adoption of new doctrinal views,and of novel usages and meas- 
ures. Organic progress does not receive from abroad, or adopt from without, 
but unfolds itself from within; develops into clearer, fuller statement of an- 
cient doctrine, in accordance with, and under the guidance of, Scripture; it 
does not invent or devise: it merely expands—grows, in harmony with the 
laws of the inward life of truth: it is the doctrine, imperfectly, dimly, inade- 
quately understood, gaining in distinctness and brightness to the apprehen- 
sion of the church, in its collision and conflict with opposing error: it is pro- 
gress like that of the development and growth of the human intellect, re- 
ceiving impulses, indeed, froin without, but unfolding itself according to the 
laws of its own being and the necessity of its own nature ; it 1s progress like 
that of the development and complete unfolding into ample, beautiful and 
finished proportions, of the human body, frora within, according to its own 
organic laws; whilst the progress, so much boasted of by many among us, 
nay be appropriately likened to the operations of a number of experimenting 
innovators, by which a beautiful statue is entirely metamorphosed: one knocks 
off its Grecian nose, and supplies, in its place, one of Chinese or African type : 
another dislikes the finely proportioned and neatly sandaled human feet : he re- 
moves them, and puts in their place the hoofs of the satyr, or the webbed feet 
of the frog: thus one part is removed after the other, to make room for sub- 
stitutes, either of modern invention, or capricivusly selected from the mass of 
ancient follies and conceits, until the whole can be no longer recognized. Or- 
ganic progress keeps the truth, but penetrates deeper into its vitals, and ascer- 
tains whether it has not deep and glorious meanings, or momentous bearings, 
not hitherto perceived: and, finding them in its heart of hearts, it unfolds 
these meanings and exhibits these bearings, in strict accordance or harmony 
with itself; modern progress, as advocated and patronized among American 
Lutherans, throws the heritage of the church away, and goes borrowing from 
surrounding sects; or it perverts and distorts the truth, to suit its own pur- 
pose of enjoying perfect license to believe what it pleases and practice what 
it likes, regardless of apostolic tradition, of history, and of church order.— 
‘There can be but little doubt as to which of these two kinds of progress will 
wear best, and last longest in its happy results. 

We retain, in our translation, the word dogma, although we know that to 
many it is offensive. We can see no reason for objecting to it: it denotes 
doctrine in the form in which it is stated by the church’s doctrinal system. 
‘The Germans are constantly using it in this harmless and proper sensé : it is 
a legitimate and appropriate term, and we employ it here simply to denote 
christian doctrine, as embodied in the consciousness and expressed in the 
symbols of the church. And, at all events, those who object to the term 
dogma, must, in like manner, take exception to the universally accepted word, 
dogmatics. 

The Lutheran Observer (April 9, 1852) speaks flippantly and disparagingly 
of translations from the German published in this quarterly, and describes 
them as presenting thread-bare arguments and dreamy representations. We 
shall say nothing of the worse than thread-bare arguments of those who as 
sail the confession of the church: they are so old, and have done so much 
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hard and bootless service, that they are worn down to the most attenuated 
flimsiness. But as regards Dr. Krauth’s translations of Thomasius’ Protes- 
tant Principle, and the present translation of the satne author’s defence ard 
vindication of the church’s Christology (to say nothing of other very valuable 
translations), we greatly doubt whether any scholar, at all acquainted with 
the state of sacred science, in our country and abroad, will have the audacity 
to stigmatize them as thread-bare in argument, and dreamy in representation. 
We presume the editor of the Observer knows, that this world’s inveterate 
hostility to the gospel, to the whole word of revelation, is now far less mani- 
fested in attacks upon external evidences, than it was during the last cen- 
tury by English infidels, but that it is thrusting its philosophico-critical scalpel 
into the vitals and the very heart’s core of sacred truth, and striving to lacer- 
ate and crush the innermost seat of its life and power. With this envenomed 
enemy, modern philosophy and the “higher criticism,” the battle has been, 
for some time, vigorously maintained in Germany by stalwart champions of 
the truth, among whom Thomasius holds a prominent rank; here also the 
battle will, ere long,-have to be waged—the skirmishing has already com- 
menced at the out-posts: and, unless the editor of the Observer and his co- 
adjutors are sure, that they are armed in full panoply for the conflict, and 
can wield the weapons of truth with more learning, skill and effect than our 
learned German divines, we conceive that the aids which their profound and 
thoroughly searching and satisfactory dissertations afford us, should not be 
spurned, but gratefully accepted: the hour may be nearer at hand than we 
think, when it will be help in need. 


ARTICLE I. 


Our periodical has so often defined the position, which the 
friends and members of the Lutheran church occupy in rela- 
tion to theological science, that we can scarcely conceive a 
misapprehension of it possible. We insist upon these two 
points: 1, that there be a firm and sure basis: 2, that there 
be living, organic progress on this as its foundation. As this 
basis we regard the Confession of that church to which we 
ourselves belong, and in whose doctrines we recognize the ex- 
pression of our own faith, and in those truths which are de- 
clared to us by the divine word. Upon this confession we 
stand with the full conviction of our heart, because it is built 
upon that foundation, than which no other can be laid, and he- 
cause it avows that faith concerning which we know from the 
sacred divine Scriptures, and from our own experience, that it 
justifies and saves. For this same reason the essential import 
of this confession is to us, at the same time, the basis of the- 
ology; for we do not regard the teachings of Scripture and the 
teachings of the church, faith and science, as so entirely dis 
tinct from each other, that we could possess or prosecute the 
one without the other. We regard theology, on the whole, to 
be uothing else than the scientific inquiry after, aud the vindi 
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cation, development and exhibition of the One divine truth, 
which has appeared unto the world in Christ, and of the One 
faith in this truth, which we share with our church: and, as 
the foundations of this faith, that is, the great evangelical doc- 
trines of salvation concerning the Saviour and redemption are, 
in the present age, assailed from all quarters and placed ina 
suspicious light, we regard it as our first concern to protect 
them, and to place them in their true light. In that great con- 
flict with the Roman Catholic church, into which we have 
been drawn without having provoked it ourselves, and in op- 
posing the tendencies of a so-called “ modern science,” we have 
no greater duty to perform than to guard and defend those pre- 
cious treasures, which, through the grace of God, our church 
possesses. At the same time, however, we are so far from re- 
garding this as involving any hostility to the demand of vital 
progress, which we make upon theology and its representatives, 
that we are, on the contrary, only in this way sure of doing jus- 
tice tothat demand. For, as in all the departments of science, 
so here, also, true progress can be made only when we proceed 
from a firm basis, when we go on building on a good founda- 
tion. When this is not done, the house is built upon sand, and 
it is easy to foretell its fate. A development by which any 
thing is to be attained, must be organic. In this way the chris- 
tian church has obtained its system of doctrines, and in this 
way she will continue to unfold it. But in our confession we 
find not only that basis, but in and with it, at the same time, 
the germs of such an organic progress. And not merely be- 
cause particular points of saving truth, which have, in it, been 
incompletely or only partially exhibited, are waiting to be more 
completely set forth and unfolded: it bears within itself a ful- 
ness and copiousness, which of itself invites to further devel- 
opment. ‘T'he entire tendency of our age, and especially its 
hostility to every thing that is churchly, conveys to us a sum- 
mons to this work. As the great errors with which the church 
has had to contend, have, from the beginning, given rise to the 
richer unfolding, and the more definite expression of her faith, 
even so will the conflicts of the present time render her the 
same service. But, in order to advance in this way, it cer- 
tainly requires a thorough acquaintance with that which the 
church has already attained: it requires that we should deeply 
penetrate as well into the divine word, in which the confes- 
sion of our church has its root, as into the spirit of her doc- 
trine, which is the expression of great experiences respecting 
the glorious excellence of that word; it requires careful con- 
sideration,—inquiry, and a holy carnestuess of spirit; and it 
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does seem to us that in these qualities not a few of those are 
deficient, who at present talk and vaunt most of their progress. 

These preliminary observations are designed to serve as an 
introduction to a contribution to the Dogma concerning the Re- 
deemer. 

It is well known that the church’s [die Kirchliche] Chris- 
tology, which constitutes the centre of the entire doctrinal sys- 
tem of the church, has, in our days, experienced the most vio- 
lent assaults. For not only have Strauss and Baur, both pro- 
ceeding from similar stand-points, the former in the Second 
Part of the “ Christliche Glaubenslehre,” the latter in the first 
and third volumes of “'The Christian Doctrine concerning the 
Trinity and the Incarnation of God,” &c., attempted to des- 
troy the dogma concerning the God-man, but also has Dorner, 
in the “ History of the Development of the Doctrine of Christ’s 
Person,” raised in part the same objections as those just referred 
to, to the form in which our church expresses that doctrine. 
And this may seem the more fitted to create anxiety, because 
Dorner by no means sympathizes with the destructive tenden- 
cies of the present time, but is, on the contrary, rather laboring 
with ardent energy at the construction of a christian theology. 
But the peculiar character of those attacks does not by any 
means consist in their novelty. For they are mostly the old 
and long-koown arguments, more particularly the objections 
of the Neustadt Admonition [Neustidter Admonition],' to the 
Lutheran doctrine, whilst little or nothing is brought forward 
of the rejoinders of our older theologians in the Apology or 
vindication of the Christian Book of Concord [Apologie oder 
Verantwortung des christlichen Concordienbuchs], of 1783, and 
in many other later writings. ‘That which is new consists part- 
ly in the concentration of these more ancient assaults, and in 
their adroit combination with such arguments as are derived 
from the so-called moderm theology, and partly in the arbi- 





‘Die Neustadter Admonition, the Neustadt Admonition, to which Thomasius 
repeatedly refers in this treatise, is a work drawn up by Zaccharias Ursinus 
and Caspar Olevianus, but chiefly by the former, by command of the elector 
Palatine, Frederic III., in 1562: after his banishment from Heidelberg, and du- 
ring his sojourn at Neustadt an der Hardt, the author published this work, at 
the desire of Duke John Casimir, who was administrator of the Electoral Pa- 
latinate during the minority of his nephew Frederick IV. The date of the 
publication of this work is stated to be 1581; but the elector Ludwig VI., who 
was a strict Lutheran, favoring and zealously promoting the Formula Concor- 
dia, lived and reigned until 1583, when his brother, John Casimir, assumed 
the administration of the electorate: if then the Admonition was published in 
1581, it can scarcely have been done with the consent of the elector Ludwig : 
yet, as Ursinns himself died in 1583, the year of the elector’s death, we pre- 
sume that 1581 is the correct date of the publication.—Tr. 
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trary assumptions from which the opponents proceed. They 
are so sure of their victory over the ancient dogma, that they 
are already proclaiming its explosion, and many who heat this 
repeat it after them. 

In opposing these efforts, and in defending her theology, the 
church has a two-fold duty to perform. The first is to show 
up these attacks in clear day-light, and to refute them. But 
we are, at the same time, to distinguish carefully between what 
is directed against the Confession of the church, and that which 
impugns the theological manner of representation or exhibi- 
tion; for it is only the former, and not the latter, that we are 
called upon to defend. We are, furthermore, to distinguish 
between what is based upon a wrong understanding of the 
Confession, and is necessarily confuted through the Confes- 
sion itself; that is, through a correct understanding of its mean- 
ing, and that which may with reason be alleged against it. In 
every instance in which polemical efforts have really been suc- 
cessful in fastening upon the doctrine of the church a defective 
meaning, or an unsatisfactory form in the exhibition of its im- 
port, this must be promptly acknowledged, and an emenda- 
tion, or a further development of the truth attempted. For 
truth is, in theology, at all times, and therefore in all cases like 
that here supposed, the paramount aim. And with this we 
have already pointed out the other duty referred to: an attempt 
ata positive exhibition of the dogma, which includes at the 
same time its farther development. Whether such an exhibi- 
tion be necessary, and under what aspects, can, however, only 
be ascertained by examining those attacks; to do this forth- 
with will be our business in the first section of this essay, in 
which, however, we shall confine ourselves to the most im- 
portant. 


I. 


THE DOGMA CONCERNING THE REDEEMER IN THE ANCIENT 
CHURCH. 


We shall at once take up the dogma at that point in which 
it received, in the ancient church, its fixed symbolical stamp 
or expression. This it acquired through the decisions of the 
council of Chalcedon, which are the result of all the previous 
discussion through which the dogma had passed, so that it 
could here receive at least a preliminary definitive statement 
[Abschluss]. ‘The declarations or decisions of that Synod have, 
in their essential import, been transferred into the so-called At 
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hanasianum (the Athanasian creed), and have became, in this 
form, the confession of the occidental church. That part of 
it which relates to our present subject, is as follows [we here 
translate it, giving the original in the note below]: “ It is also 
necessary to eternal salvation, that we should sincerely believe 
in the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. This, therefore, 
is the true faith, that we believe and confess, that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and man: that he is 
God, begotten from the substance of the Father, before the be- 
ginning of time, and man, born in time, from the substance of 
his mother: that he is perfect God and perfect man, consisting 
of a rational soul and a human body: that he is the equal of 
the Father according to his divinity, but inferior to the Father 
according to his humanity: that, although he is God and man, 
he is yet not two, but one Christ; one, not in that the deity is 
converted into human flesh, but in that the deity has taken 
upon himself humanity: that he is indeed one, not by the con- 
founding together of two natures, but in that he is one person 
(or, by the unity of his person); for like as a rational soul and 
a body constitute one man, so God and man are one Christ.”* 





‘ The Chalcedon Formula, after first confessing respecting the Redeemer 
as follows: iva xai tov adrov vidy rov xvptov Zar “Inooww Xpisov, ré- 
Asvov Toy avroy év Sedrnre xai rérscov Tov adroy ev GrSpwnotyre, Sedov 
GAn3as xai avSpwrtoy danSas tov adror, éx ox7s hoytx7s XL COMATOS, 
émoovsvoy TS narpt xara thy Seornta xai duoovacoy Tov adrov ruiy xatTa 
THY GvSpwnow TA, xaTa Marta omoroy Hucvy ywpis apaptias — — [We 
all teach fundamentally, that one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, is 
one, the same perfect in his divinity, the same perfect in his humanity, the 
same truly God and man, [consisting] of a rational soul and a body, accord- 
ing to bis divinity of the same essence as the Father, and the same, accord- 
ing to his hamanity, of the same nature as ourselves, in all things like unto 
us, excepting sin} — — proceeds as follows : iva xai riv avriv Xpe- 
OTOr, Vior, xUpLor, Movoyer7y, Ex Svo0 Piatwy AovyxZUTUS, ATpintws, adiarpé- 
Tas, Gywpisws yruptlopevor® ovdauov t7s Tov Puvoswy Srahopds arypypmévns 
tv Evwow, owloutvns 88 warrov ts idwornros éxarépas Pvaews xau eis 
vy mposwroy xai pay incctacw ovrtpexovens x. 7.2. — [the same 
Christ is one, the Son, the Lord, the Only-begotten, made known to be of two 
natures unconfounded, immutable, indivisible, inseparable: the distinction of 
the natures having in no part been destroyed on account of the oneness, but 
rather, on the contrary, the peculiarity of each nature being preserved, and 
both concurring in the formation of one person and one hypostasis], accord- 
ing to the critique of Hahn’s excellent Bibliothek der Symb. und Gibrs. 
Breslau, 1852. 

2 «Necessarium est ad aeternam salutem, ut incarnationem quoque domini 
Jesu Christi fideliter eredamus. Est ergo fides recta, ut credamus et confi- 
teamur, quod Dominus noster Jesus Dei filius, Deus pariter et homo est. 
Deus ex substantia patris ante saecula genitus, homu ex substantia matris in 
saeculo natus : perfectus Deus, perfectus humo, ex aniina rationali et humana 
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The difference between this formula and that of Chalcedon 
consists only in this, that the latter points out still more dis- 
tinctly the relation in the divine and human in Christ, in the 
following words:! “Following, therefore, these holy fathers 
» the councils of Nice and Constantinople, together with 

eo’s letter to Flavianus.—TR.], we unitedly declare, that 
one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, is to be ac- 
knowledged as being perfect in his Godhead, and perfect in his 
humanity; truly God and truly man, with a rational soul and 
a body; of the same essence (émoxoos) with the Father, as to 
his Godhead ; and of the same essence (éuoovs0s) with us, as 
to his humanity: in all things like us, sin only excepted; be- 
gotten (yerrmSeis) of the Father from all eternity, as to his God- 
head ; and of Mary, the mother of God (Ssoroxs) in these last 
days, for us and for our salvation, as to his human nature: re- 
cognized as one Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten; of two na- 
tures, unconfounded, unchanged, undivided, inseparable (dovy- 
XT0s, drpéintus, Gdiacpérus, dxwpisws); the distinction of natures not 
at all done away by the union ; but on the contrary, the peculi- 
arity (dérns) of each nature preserved, and combining (ovrrp:- 
sons) into one substance [or personality, ixdsacw] ; not separa- 
ted or divided into two persons (xpgowna); but one Son, Only- 
begotten, God the Word, the “Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. One 
Christ, therefore, true God and true man—this is the church’s 
Confession as regards her Redeemer. 

The dogma is that expression for the faith of the church, 
which presents it distinctly to the understanding. * It has, ac- 
cordingly, two phases: one internal, the other external. The 
internal consists in the divine substance of the faith; the ex- 
ternal in the human form [i. e..the form or mode of expression 
necessary to present it to the contemplation and reception of 
the human mind.—T'r.] The former gives to the dogma its 
verity, and contains at the same time the norm (rule or crite- 
rion) by which the latter is to be judged: it is the latter which 
gives the meaning conveyed the character of a dogma. For 
the truth, which is the object of faith, does not become a dog- 
ma until it has possessed itself of a distinct expression, in which 





carne subsistens, aequalis Patri secundum divinitatem, minor Patre secun- 
dum humanitatem. Qui licet Deus sit et homo, non duo tamen, sed unus est 
Christus, unus autem non conversione divinitatis in carnem, sed assumtione 
humanitatis in Deum, unus omnino non transfusione substantiae, sed unitate 
ersonae. Nam sicut anima rationalis et caro unus est homo, ita et Deus et 
omo unus est Christus?’ 
* We give the words of the Confession or exposition of faith, published by 
this = a little more fully than we find it quoted by Thomasius in the 
text. Tr. 
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the common faith of the church again recognizes its substan- 
tial import, and which it therefore openly confesses. ' 

If now, in the first instance, we look away from the form, there 
cannot be a doubt that the essential import of this confession 
is no other than the original common faith of the christian 
church. For the church knows that, in the totality of her be- 
lieving members, she is reconciled to God, and in the posses- 
sion of a new and divine life; but the indispensable presump- 
tion of both these points of belief is not only the objective part 
of redemption, but the truth that the Redeemer is not a mere 
man, but that as man he is, at the same time, essentially God. 
For only the God-man can effect redemption, and secure, as 
Mediator, a divine life tothe redeemed. And, therefore, the 
church acknowledges unum eundemque Christum, &c. (one 
and the same Christ), not two, separated and divided from each 
other, but One Christ, who unites, in the oneness of his person, 
the divine and the human nature. But it was not by a ref- 
erence to her christian consciousness, or to particular passages 
of Scripture, that she obtained this view, but through the mes- 
sage [Verkiindigung] of the Apostles, by means of which she 
herself was established. It needs but a glance into those an- 
cient rules of faith, which summarily embody the substance 
of this message [or preaching], or into other relics of the apos- 
tolic age, to be convinced of this. For, according to Irenaeus 
(adv. Haer. [. c. 10. § 1.) the church believes on the strength 
of the traditio, quae est ab apostolis, unanimously «és ta Xp«- 
sov “Insovv, tov vidv 78 Sea, Tow capxwSévra imip THs Huetepas owt pas” ) 
(Cf. IIL. 4, 2.), and, according to Tertullian the regula fidei 
[rule of faith], is this: credendi in unum Deum, omnipoten- 
tem mundi Conditorem, et filium ejus Jesum Christum—ho- 
minem et Deum, filiam hominis et filium Dei*) (adv. Prax. c. 
2. de vel. virg. 1.); but the Sacred Scriptures confirm these 
confessions as true. For that these [the Scriptures] designate 
the Son of man, who gave his life for the redemption of the 





* Thi% relation of the form and the substance or import, as respects the 
dogma, was very clearly and correctly understood by the older divines [Dog- 
matiker] of our church; and more particularly did they exhibit the signifi- 
cance of the former (termini ecclesiastici) in opposition to heresies. Cf. 
Chemnitz, loci I. de usu et utilitate loc. theol. et de trinitate c. II. § 4. (p 
86); Calov. Synopsis controversiarum. Aliud est, cum agitur de substantia 
dogmatis—aliud eum de terminis ecclesiasticis, quibus hoc dogma explica- 
peo 113, and that which follows respecting the mutability of these form- 
ularies. 

2In one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, who was made flesh for our salva- 
tion.” Tr. 

* That we must believe in one God, the almighty Creator of the world, 
and in his Son Jesus Christ,—man and God, Son of Man and Son of God. Tr. 
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world, as the only begotten of the Father, and, as such, one 
with the Father, not only in his Gesinnung [we have no single 
word for this in English : we can express it only by circum- 
locution, thus: not only in that he was of the same mind as 
the Father}, but also in power, life and essence ; that they 
represented all the fulness of the Godhead as dwelling in him; 
all this is so perfectly obvious as to be admitted even by the 
opponents of the doctrinal system of the church. It is not 
necessary to appeal, in defence of this, to those passages in 
which Christ is unquestionably called cds, or to those divine 
attributes which the Scriptures ascribe to him: the entire se- 
ries of testimonies in the gospel of John [which even after the 
attacks of Baur, we still presume to regard as genuine), which 
designate him as the absolute life, and the source of all di- 
vine life to the world, and especially to those who believe : 
John 1:43; 5: 263; 14: 16, td dewe 7 Sor—Cf. I John 1 : 1— 
3, compared with John 3: 36; 6: 33. 40. 47. 48., 6 xcgevuw eis 
civ vidv ize Conv dusveow I John 5:11.12; also the passages 
which describe the community [Gemeinschaft] of power sub- 
sisting between him and the Father, John 10: 28—31, the 
oneness in activity, John 5: 17, in Jove and in spirit, John 16: 
15—17, and those which represent this relation, manifesting 
itself more directly in the historical person of the Redeemer, 
as one existing before the beginning of time, and from all eter- 
nity, (John 6: 62; 8:56—58; 17: 5, IJohn 1:1, sqq. 
John 1: 1. 2), by virtue of which he who was made manifest 
in the flésh, was in the beginning with God, and was God ; 
add to this the total impression made upon us by the writings 
of St. Paul, more particularly by such passages as the fol- 
lowing : fy GUTO xaTotxEr May TO AAnPwMa THs SeOTHTOs owpmatixas [in- 
him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily] Col. 2; 
9, compared with II Cor. 5: 19, S26 ty Xpues [God in Christ]: 
Col. 1: 15. 19. (Phil. 2: 6, sqq.), Heb. 1: 3, all these prove 
to every impartial reader the divinity of the Redeemer. — Not 
less firmly established is the reality of his humanity, which, 
indeed, is not denied at the present time; and as reg@rds the 
relation of the two to each other it is also undeniable, that ac- 
cording to the Scriptures that which is divine and that which 
is human belong to one and the same subject ; that the same 
being [Ich] comprises within himself those opposite qualities 
that seem to exclude each other—a beginning in time and ex- 
istence anterior to time,—human finiteness and divine fulness 
of power; that in general the entire person of the Redeemer, 
his selfconsciousness, his knowledge, his life and activity, ap- 
pear as one, are manifestations of perfect unity. If we com- 
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bine together these indications, we have the following result: 
there is one Christ, one Redeemer, God and man in one per- 
son—and this is, at the same time, the essential import of 
the confession of the church. It stands and falls with the Scrip- 
tures. 

If from this we proceed to the form, in which the church 
has expressed [ausgeprigt] this import [Inhalt], and by which 
it has constituted it a dogma, every thing here depends upon 
the ¢endency which the church had while thus employed. 
There is no greater error than to treat such definitions as logi- 
cal formulas, or to regard them as expressions of a speculative 
mode of viewing truth; for by so doing we place ourselves, 
from the very beginning, upon a false stand-point. Videndum 
potius est, unde, quo consilio, et quibus de causis recepta sint 
haec vocabula! (Chemnitz), and thus is explained only by 
the historical connexion. From this alone the tendency of 
our dogma can be understood. 

It is well known that, immediately after the decease of the 
great apostles, two extreme heretical tendencies took ground in 
opposition to the faith of the church in the person of the Re- 
deemer. Ebionism had denied the verity (or reality) of his 
divine, Gnosticism that of his human nature. Both tenden- 
cies the church had rejected as erroneous, and had, in oppo- 
sition to them, most positively asserted, and symbolically fixed* 





* We are rather to consider whence, with what specific design, and from 
what causes, these definitions were received. 

2It was the council of Nice which thus both asserted the doctrine, and 
fixed it symbolically, in the following confession: acgevouer eis— 
iva xvptoy “Incovw Xpigdv tov vidv rs Oss — — Sedv éx See, Sedov GAnSuwov 
ix Ses GamSws — — Suoxcioy t& marpt, x. 7. 2. and by these farther 
definitions: capxwSérvta, évavSpenrcavra, naSdvta, dvasarta, x. 7.2. 
[** We believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God — — God of God, 
very God of very God, of the same substance with the Father,” &c., — — 
«* was incarnate, and became man; suffered and rose again,” &c.] For, al- 
though opposition to the Gnostic heresy is not here directly expressed, be- 
cause this was then already excluded from the church, it is yet implicite 
contained in the words. But this opposition is expressed in the testimony of 
all the orthodox fathers of the third century, who oppose to Gnosticism at 
one time the church’s rule of faith (Iren, adv. Har. [1. 10), at another the 
christian consciousness of redemption through Christ’s suffering, death and 
resurrection, which is rudely assailed by this heresy. For example: Ter- 
tullian adv. Mare. III.8: «Iam nunc cum mendacium (doxnscs) depre- 
henditur Christi caro, sequitur, ut et omnia, quae per carnem Christi gesta 
sunt, mendacio gesta sint. Sic nec passiones Christi fidem merebuntur, nihil 
enim passus est, qui non vere est passus, vere autem pati phantasma non potuit. 
Eversum igitur est totum Dei opus. Totum Christiani nominis et ponduset fruc- 
tus, mors Christi, negatur.’’] Now then as Christ’s flesh is regarded as a false- 
hood (a false notion), it follows that also all things which are accomplished 
through Christ’s flesh, are accomplished by means of a falsehood. Thus, also, 
the sufferings of Christ will deserve no faith, for he has not suflered any thing 
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the complete reality ef both the divinity and the humanity of 
Christ. When, after this, she proceeded more particularly to 
define the relation of the two to each other, there were again 
brought forward, within her own borders, two methods of ex- 
plaining this, which endangered those original fundamental 
definitions. This was the case, when the reciprocal relation 
of the divine and human was conceived to be either something 
external (cvrdpsa, a conjunction), or as an absorption of the one 
by the other, as a fusion (ovyzve.s—mixture). For in the for- 
mer case the One Christ always appeared to be again divided 
into a duality of persons, and thus the notion [Begriff] of a 
God-man ws destroyed: in the latter the human (element) 
was in danger of being absorbed, or rather extinguished by the 
divine, and of being degraded into a mere accident of this. 
Followed up consistently, the former, i. e. the Nestorian ten- 
dency led back to Ebionism, but the monophysitic, to Docet- 
ism ;' but by both, the scriptural faith of the church in the 





who has not really suffered; but a phantasin cannot have really suffered. 
Therefore the entire work of God is overthrown. That which constituted both 
the dignity and value of the christian name, the death of Christ, is denied.] 
It is well known that to the later apollinaristic heresy, which denied the to- 
tality of the Redeemer’s human nature, similar arguments were opposed. 
Td axposanrtrov GSepanevror,* say the Greek fathers; and A. D. 378 
a Roman Synod declares: “ Quod si utique imperfectus homo susceptus est, 
imperfectum Dei munus est, imperfecta nostra salus, quia non est totus homo 
salvatus.”—Mansi Collect. Concil. P. III. p. 461. [The unassumed is incu- 
rable; irremediable. But if he is really assumed to be an imperfect man, the 
gift of God is imperfect, our salvation is imperfect, because the whole man is 
not saved.) 

*Note spy THE TRANSLATOR.—In explanation of these two words, we 
give the following from Suicer’s Thesaurus Ecc.: « Est enima apoornnros, uh 
poorauSarduevos, non assumtus, Joh. Damascenus Orthod. fidei. lib. 
3, cap. 6, p. 197, de Salvatore nostro: “Oaov yap dros dvénaSe wey xad 
dros OAM TIWSy, va Gr~ THY owrNplay YaployTar. TO yap amposdnzror, 
a3epaxevroy. ‘Totum enim totus assumsit me ———. Nam quod 
assumtum non est, est incurabile.” Haec sunt desumta ex I. Epit. Nazian- 
zeni ad Cledonum. p. 740. We translate the Greek: “The whole of him 
has assumed the whole of me, and the whole of him has become united to the 
whole of me [has united himself to the whole of me], that upon the whole 
of me he might bestow salvation. For that which is not assumed, is incu- 
rable ;” i. e. that part of human nature which has not been assumed by the 
Son of God, cannot be made whole—cannot be saved. 


‘ When Cyril, in the name of an Alexandrine council (430), upbraided 
Nestorius for regarding the relation of the Divine to the Human in Christ, as 
being analogical to the manner in which God dwells in the saints or the 
prophets, and thus teaching, as respects the Redeemer, neither a true incar- 
nation, nor a true divinity (Mansi V., 502), Nestorius did not, indeed, avow 
these consequences, but that his doctrine involves them, has been admitted, 
in other passages, I. 735 & 772, even by Baur. In like manner Cyril could 
repel the charge of Docetism, as “ silly babble,” (Cf. His letter addressed to 
Theodosius, Mansi 1V. 628); nevertheless be did not claim for Christ’s bu- 
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Redeemer, and hence in redemption itself, was overthrown, 
because its entire significance depends upon the Redeemer be- 
ing Godman, and his doing and suffering being godmanlike 
[ein gottmenschliches]. If it be merely human, it is destitute 
of the universal, world-reconciling importance; if it be only 
divine, it sinks down into an empty semblance, and has no 
particular relation tq our race. * 

In defining the dogma at the council of Chalcedon, the ob- 
ject which the church had in view was, to exclude both these 
tendencies, which had, in the preceding controversies, been al- 
ready partially suppressed, together with their consequences, 
and on the other hand to defend, and to fix symbolically as 
well the complete reality [Wahrheit] of the divine and the hu- 
man nature of the Redeemer, as the unity of his person. This 
is the aim and tendency of the dogma, as is obvious from the 
whole history of its dévelopment, and as it is clearly expressed 
in the Chalcedon symbol. From this it is manifest that the 
church formula (Kirchliche Formel) is nothing else than the 
definite expression for what we have above designated as the 
essential import of the christian faith in the Redeemer, in op- 
position to the errors which endangered it. Even the cele- 
brated distinctions dovyzvtws (unmixed or unconfounded) d&ac- 
pérws (undivided), &c., are only intended to guard against those 
false views; positive determinations relative to the manner in 


which the relation of the Divine and the human nature in 
Christ is, consistently with them, to be conceived of, they do 





man nature all that is due to it, and it was by no means from a mere love of 
carrying out principles to their possible consequences (as is suggested by 
Fuchs in the Bibliotheca of the Chureh-councils IV. 188), that a great num- 
ber of the oriental bishops again and again took up this accusation. For, 
how strenuously soever Cyril asserted the contrary, that error certainly lay 
concealed in his doctrine. 


' It is precisely these points upon which the representatives of the two op- 
posite tendencies respectively insisted with great emphasis. For not only 
does Cyril endeavor, in the letter referred to, to show how it follows from the 
doctrine of Nestorius, that not the Son of God, but only the Man had suffered 
for us, and risen again, and then contend that, if he has suffered only as man, 
he has not really redeemed us; that hence his blood is not really the proper 
blood of him who sitteth at the right hand of the Father; that, for the same 
reason, he has not conquered death, and that therefore, also, in the Lord’s 
Supper, it is not the flesh of the life-giving [quickening] Word, that we re- 
ceive, &c.; but the council of Ephesus declares, that it has condemned Nesto- 
rius: “ Because he ascribes to the flesh alone the achievement of the scheme 
of salvation, in that he maintains, that only the temple of God (the body) had 
undergone the process of birth and death ;” whilst, on the other hand, the 
opposite party writes thus concerning Cyril: “ He teaches, that the Godhead 
of the Only-begotton, and not the humanity, which, for our sakes, he assumed, 
had suffered.” Mansi 1V. 1411.—We mention this here only in order to point 
out the intimate connection which was conceived to subsist between those 
christological controversies and faith in redemption. 
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not contain. In like manner the following expressions are 
merely designed to denote, dyo gisscs (two natures) the essen- 
tial reality, substantia, and é xposunoy, mia dxdsaccs (One person), 
unity of person (unitas persone), one Christ (unos Christus). 
It is precisely this confession which is of paramount import- 
ance to the church, and hence it can only be regarded as a 
great mistake, to argue against the dogma from any metaphy- 
sical, especially modern, notion respecting nature or person- 
ality. It is just as inadmissible to return, with Baur, to those 
theories, which are at the foundation of the two excluded ex- 
tremes, and to impute their mutual untenableness to the defi- 
nitions of the church; for the sole object here aimed at is the 
defence of that simple truth, that Jesus Christ is the Godman 
(duo naturae, divina et humana in unitate personae insepara- 
biliter conjunctae), [two natures, the divine and human, in- 
separably united in oneness of person]. Let the modes of ap- 
prehending or conceiving it, within the circumference of which 
the church has fixed the dogma, appear never so contradic- 
tory—may even the attempts of orthodox fathers to explain 
and state it, appear to be failures,—all this does not here enter 
into consideration,—does not at all affect the correctness of the 
dogmatical definition, which by no means owes its origin to 
metaphysical assumptions, but has its source in the inmost life 
of the church. And hence the church does not allow herself 
to be alarmed by any assaults upon the dogma. For these 
either bear only upon the scientific modes of conception [Auf- 
fassungen], which the church is not bound to defend ; or they 
misapprehend the tendency, and therefore the meaning, of the 
church’s formulas; or they aim at destroying their essential im- 
port, which is the substance of the christian faith. And the 
church cannot be in doubt as to what is to be thought of such 
efforts. In opposition to them she says, in the words of the 
great apostle, to her Lord and King: “ We have known and 
believed that thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

Let us now consider the objections which are made to this 
form of the dogma. ‘They amount to this grievous allegation, 
“that the definitions of the church contain incongruities, con- 
tradictions and impossibilities, and that, therefore, they must ne- 
cessarily fall asunder again [wieder auseinander fallen miissten. ] 

1. Dorner remarks (pp. 81, 93, 100, 184), that even this is 
inauspicious, “ that, in constructing our dogma, the church had 
started from the difference of the two natures, as from a du- 
ality of substances opposed to each other, and yet had then 
made the attempt to consider these absolutely distinct natures 
as combined in the unity of one person.” He further argues 
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that, upon a foundation so badly laid, only a structure could 
be erected, which, being ill joined together, was ever and again 
tending, on both sides, to fall asunder; that there was, there- 
fore, no alternative left, except either to advance to a higher 
unity (respecting this see infra, §2), which the church had not 
done ; or to sacrifice the one member of the contradictory prop- 
osition [paradox] to the other. The same objection is urged, 
in language still more peremptory, by Baur. In his estima- 
tion this duality of the natures is a downright abomination ; 
and hence he never grows weary of charging upon the Chal- 
cedon Definitions irreconcilable inconsistency, ambiguous in- 
definiteness, discordant incompleteness [zwiespiiltige Halbheit]. 
He asserts that, “ its unity of person the dogma has from Cyril, 
its distinction of the natures, from Nestorius and Leo”—and 
that, if there be anything good in it, it is to be found solely in 
this, that it entirely subordinates neither the human to the di- 
vine, nor the latter to the former, and that thus it leaves to the 
future at least the ibility of comprehending both as con- 
stituents [Momente) of one and the same unity. With this 
we have the proper “basis of Baur’s criticism indicated. It is 
the assumption of the unity of the finite and infinite in the 
sense of the speculative pantheism ; and he regards the apirov 
vdos [primary error} of the church’s doctrine to consist in this, 
that it does not proceed from this “ unity of the divine and 
human, which exists per se and reconciles itself with itself,” 
but form a real distinction between the two. In every section 
of his great and learned work this is again and again exhibited. 
But as we do not occupy the same stand-point with him, it 
cannot by any means be our purpose here to defend the dogma 
against his position. For we can scarcely conceive of a greater 
inconsistency, than to judge the doctrinal views held by the 
church in the first six centuries, according to a speculative-pan- 
theistic mode of considering the same truths, prevailing in the 
nineteenth century. All objections which grow out of ¢his as- 
sumption are of no special importance to the consciousness of 
the church, and we shall therefore confine ourselves exclusive- 
ly to what is represented to be a defect existing in the dogma 
itself. 

This, however, is not done by the allegations to which we 
have referred. Dorner is, indeed, in the right, when he main- 
tains that it is inconvenient to proceed, in the construction of 
the Christology, from two abstract natures, and to represent the 
person as being, as it were, only produced by their meeting. 
This leads to the lifeless [unlebendigen] conception, which 
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cleaves to many chiristological representations. But it is un 

just to saddle the dogma itself with this defect. For the church’s 
definitions contain nothing with respect to this, no more than 
they do respecting an absolute diversity of the natures, which 
is said to be in the way of a living unity. Nay, it cannot even 
be said, that this is the assumption which lies tacitly at their 
foundation. For the church, as Dorner himself (p. 53) ac- 
knowledges, has not, in developing the dogma, proceeded from 
the duality of the natures, but from the unity of the person ; 
and itis only by the various heresies which have arisen, that 
she has been compelled, in her conceptions to separate the two, 
and to consider each side by itself, in order afterwards to regard 
the presupposed unity as one that has been mediately effected, 
ji. e. as one which preserves the distinction within itself. And 
just as little has she, from the beginning, set up such a concep- 
tion [view] of human nature, as would necessarily preclude a 
union with the divine. This was, at least, not the case with 
the Greek Christologists, among the so-called apologists, among 
the theologians of the Alexandrian school, or with Athanasius, 
the Gregories and others. 

It was, on the contrary, difficult for their peculiar anthro- 
pology to distinguish the divine Logos from the human, which 
latter they regarded as an emanation, or with Origen, as an es- 
sential constituent [Moment] of the one absolute Logos: we 
need only recall to mind the perplexity in which Gregory Na- 
zianz found himself in his encounter with Apollinarism ;' and 
although the school of Antioch distinguished with greater pre- 
cision between the divine and the human nature, and even in 
some measure represented them as opposites, we are not to for- 
get, that along side of this school stood its direct opposite, the 
Kgyptian, so that there exists no reason whatever for ascribing 
to the ancient church the assumption above specified, as the 
basis of the dogma: this could be done only by maintaining, 
that it is involved in her assertion of the perpetual idwrrs [pe- 
culiar distinct condition.—T Rr. }, of the human nature in Christ, 
which remains, indeed, an offence to modern pantheism, but 
which the church had necessarily to hold fast, if she would not 
fall into Docetism, and utterly give up the facts of redemption. 
Whether this censure applies to the view held by the Lutheran 
church, we shall see hereafter; and we therefore proceed forth- 
with to the second and more important objection. It is this 
that,— 


‘Cf. Ullmann. Gregor von Naz. 410 
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2d. “ The definition given by the doctrine of the church, 
that in Christ the divine nature is united with the human, sal- 
va proprietate utriusque [without prejudice to the distinct pro- 
perties of each.—'T'R.], so as to result in the unity of the per- 
son, involves an internal contradiction, and a pure impossi- 
bility.” For,—so those who advance this objection allege,— 
it pertains essentially to the peculiarity and completeness of ra- 
tional nature, to possess personality —self-consciousness, intel- 
ligence and will; and that this, according to the church’s doc- 
trine, is the attribute of Christ, not only as to his divinity, but 
also in his humanity, appears as well from the words of the 
symbolum, “ verus Deus et verus homo, ex anima rationali et 
corpore” [true God and true man, consisting of a rational soul 
and a body.—Tr.], as from the later definitions, given in the 
monotheletic controversies. But that it is so utterly impossible 
for a two-fold Me, a two-fold self-consciousness, to combine or 
coalesce in the unity of one person, that it directly destroys 
this. ‘That therefore the monophysites had justly, notwith- 
standing the declarations of the church to the contrary, always 
regarded a division into two persons as inseparable from the 
duality of the natures. (Strauss, 111, sqq.) But that this in 
ternal contradiction appeared still greater in its application to 
the given case. Fr that here we had, on the one hand,a di- 
vine reason, which, as the absolute, must have known every 
thing at once; on the other, a human reason, which, as finite, 
could have known only some things, and these one after the 
other: on the one hand, a divine will, the object of which is 
the whole world in the entireness of its development; on the 
other, a human will, which can direct its efforts to but one ob- 
ject at a time, and aim at the attainment of one object for the 
sake of another. That it is self-evident, that herewith the 
unity of the person is nullified. (C£ Strauss, 113. Baur I. 
S06 sqq.) ‘They further allege, that the same conclusion re- 
sults still more directly from the manner in which the activity 
of the two natures is defined in Leo’s synodal rescript, [or let- 
ter; Synodalschreiben]. For that although, according to this, 
each worketh that which is proper to it, in conjunction with 
the other (agit utraque forma cum communione alterius quod 
proprium est), we have still nothing else here than two series 
of acts transpiring along side of each other, of which the one 
proceeds from the divine nature, the other from the human.' 


‘ Ea ipsa, quae inseparabiliter facta sunt, nulla promixtione confundimus, 


»” 


sed cujus forma sit, ex operum qualitate sentimus.” ‘Those things even, which 
tre performed in inseparable union, we do not confound by interwixing them, 
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The humiliation, the suffering and death appertain, it is main- 
tained, exclusively to the human nature; and, although to 
this divine names and predicates are ascribed, and, vice versa, 
human names and predicates to the divine, this is done only 
because the person of the Redeemer comprises both. But in 
this way, they further allege, not only the unity of self-con- 
sciousness and of action is annulled, but the natures them- 
selves are kept entirely asunder: they contend, that it is of no 
avail against these objections that, in other passages of that cele- 
brated epistle (Leo’s; vid. supra.), Nestorianism, also, is tacitly 
rejected, more particularly in a later missive to the emperor 
Leo (A. D. 457), because the distinction between the opera is 
never given up, which, of necessity, again throws us back upon 
a duality of persons, and thus upon Nestorianism.” ‘T'hese are 
the objections which, to some extent in following the example 
of Schleiermacher (Glaubenslehre,§96), Strauss 112,sqq., Baur, 
at the place already referred to, particularly I. p. 812, sqq., and 
even Dorner, p. 111, have urged against the doctrine of the 
church. 

This is certainly an acute, and, as we have no hesitation to 
admit, in the main, just criticism, not indeed of the church’s 
symbol (vide infra), but of the manner in which it is exhibited 
in L.eo’s celebrated missive to bishop Flavian, which writing 
obtained the approbation of the Synod. It is to this that all 
those assertions and attacks have reference. And to these we 
might indeed rejoin, that it was the principal aim of the patri- 
arch of Rome to guard against the Eutychian heresy, and that 
from his language we are by no means justified in concluding, 
that in penning his epistle he had designed to depreciate the 
importance of the other side of his subject, viz. the unity, which, 
indeed, he expresely asserts, while he contends for the distruc- 
tion between the two natures. It was, in fact, most decidedly 
the tendency of his mind and reasoning, to hold fast both the 
distinction of the natures, and the unity of the person, as equal- 
ly important, and equally founded in truth: “ Salva proprietate 
utriusque naturae et substantiae et in unam coéunte personam 
suscepta est,” etc. says he inc. 3; again, c. 4: “unus enim 
idemque est, quod saepe dicendum est, vere Dei filius et vere 
hominis filius.” And again, c. 5, “ Propter hanc unitatem 
personae in utraque natura intelligendam,” etc.; and in this 
respect Dorner (p. 93), has already vindicated him. ‘The charge 
of Nestorianism, which Baur (1. 819), brings against him, Leo 


but from the quality of the works or acts we discern, to which of the two 
forms they severally belong. —Tr. 
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has himself confuted, through the sentence of rejection which 
he passes upon Nestorius. Nevertheless, it must be admitted, 
that the manner in which he represents the relation of the two 
natures in Christ to each other, does not enter into the life and 
heart of the subject [eine fusserliche und unlebendige ist). 
His entire view is pervaded by a dualism, which never admits 
of the entire and perfect truth being reached. “The Saviour’s 
state of humiliation pertains exclusively to his humanity, the 
exaltation to his divinity. The latter is manifested in the 
miracles, the former succumbs under the cruelties inflicted upon 
him; the latter is exhibited in the feeding of many thousands: 
it is the property of the former to hunger, to thirst, to grow 
weary, &c.: to the latter it belongs to rule; to the former to 
suffer.” Precisely at this point, that dualism is most conspic- 
uous: “ Sicut ergo, ut multa praeteream, non ejusdem na- 
turae est flere, miserationis affectu amicum mortuum et eun- 
dem remoto quatriduanae aggere sepulturae ad vocis imperi- 
um excitare redivivum, ita non ejusdem naturae est etc.; and 
cap. 5: Propter hanc unitatem personae * * * * * * * * et 
filius hominis legitur descendisse de coelo, cum filius Dei car- 
nem de ea virgine, de qua est natus, assumserit. Et rursus 
filius Dei crucifixus dicitur ac sepultus, cum haec non in di- 
vinitate ipsa, qua unigenitus, consempiternus et consubstan- 
tialis patri est, sed in naturae humanae sit infirmitate perpes- 
sus.”* Such a duplicity [i. e. double state or condition.—Tr. } 
of the single acts, however, necessarily leads back to a dupli- 
city (doubleness) of consciousness, of the Me,—and the one 
as well as the other is totally irreconcilable with that impres- 
sion of an entire or undivided object, which is made upon 
every unprejudiced reader by the representations of the Evan- 
gelists. For we find every where in the gospels an integral 





' As our translation of this sentence is very unsatisfactory to ourselves, we 
here give the German: “ Die Niedrigkeit des Erlosers gehort ausschliesslich 
seiner Menschheit, die Erhabenheit seiner Gottheit an.” We may render it 
thus: The lowliness of the Saviour pertains exclusively to his humanity, the 
exaltedness to his divinity.” 


? Therefore, just as it is not,—to say nothing of many other things,—the 
property of the same nature to weep, through a feeling of pity, for a de- 
ceased friend, and to raise, upon the opening of the tomb in which be had 
been three days buried, that friend alive, solely through the power of his 
word, so also is it not the property of the same nature, &c. On account of 
this unity of person it is said, that the Son of Man descended from heaven, 
whilst the Son of God assumed flesh from that virgin of whom he was born 
And again, the Son of God is said to have been crucified and buried, although 
he sutlered these things not in that same divinity by which he is the Only- 
begotten, Coéternal, and of the same substance with the Father, but in the 
weakness of human nature. 
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(or, to coin anew werd, unital.—T'R.), knowledge and life, an 
integral (or unital) consciousness, an undivided Me, from which 
all the Redeemer’s thinking, willing and acting proceeds ;— 
hence, One personality in the fullest sense of the word. Of 
a duality, such as Leo’s epistle supposes and sets forth, I can 
at least find no trace in Scripture, and therefore [ have no 
hesitation in representing it as containing an exhibition of the 
dogma as yet defective and unsatisfactory ; as a concussion 
which, if not proceeding from Nestorianism, must yet, when 
developed in all its necessary sequences, lead to that heresy. 

And this is that form of the dogma at which the Reformed 
church stopped, but which our church has, by farther unfold- 
ing the doctrinal view, overcome and set aside. Vide the fol. 
lowing Article: 





' In the numerous works which Reformed theologians have issued against 
the Lutheran doctrine, more particularly in the Admonitio Neostadtiensis, 
we find precisely the same view of the subject, the same duplicity [doub- 
dleness] of consciousness, and particularly the same double series of acts, of 
which the one proceeds from the divine, the other from the human [nature] 
in Christ: Neque tamen, it is here said (p. 21 ), gputatne aut permixtae aut 
confusae sunt duae naturae in Christo — — sed’ unitas pariter et distinctas 
essentias et essentiales proprietates, et operationes in aeternum retinent. Al- 
tera divina, increata, — — altera gpiritualis—humana, creata, sustentata et 
vivificata ab altera, finita, corporea et uno tempure non nisi ano in loco sub- 
sistens. Sic gemina mens seu intellectus—gemina voluntas et operatio—ge- 
mina sapientia, robur et virtus. Then, with reference to the work of re- 
demption: distinclae naturarum in uno Christo actiones—in which the Admo- 
nition follows the words of Leo: ‘‘utraque natura operatur cum altera quod 
uniuscujusque proprium est :”? humana natura patitur et moritur, divina vult 
hanc obedientiam et humanam sustentat et resuscitat, humana praedicat Evan- 
gelium, divina dictat quod illa loquatur, humana adhibet preces, gestus et 
verba, divina efficit miracula; humana ascendit in coelum et terram deserit, 
divina antea est in coelo et in terra manet nobiscum, etc., p. 23: and, al- 
though we are afterwards told: Non tantum homo sed etiam Deus est passus ; 
or: homo est omnipotens et ubique praesens; this is immediately retracted 
by the limitation, that this is med of the entire person, inasfar as in it 
both, Divinity amd humanity, are united; i. e., it is said only in an improper 
sense. In fact, neither does the human in Christ partake of the divine omni- 

otence, ner has the divine in him suffered in any way with his humanity : 
Frat aliud in co moriens et aliud resuscitans. — — Unus et idem est cruci- 
fixus, et mortuus, qua homo est, et non crucifixus, qua Deus est, semper vi- 
vens et ipsa vita,—mortuus carne, vivificatus antem Spiritu, p. 28 and p. 273, 
de officio Christi: Sunt aliae in hoc opere divinitatis, aliae humanitalis partes. 
But this separation appears still more conspicuous, when the Admonitio treats 
of the relation sustained by the activity of the exalted Christ to his humanity. 
Here the latter remains shut up in heaven, whilst the former works ubiqui- 
tously ; or if the former descended once to the earth, quid me persequeris ? 
clamabat caput de coelo, cui pedes calcarentur in terra. Compare with this 
the expression used by Beza at the Colloquium Montisbelligartensi, in the 
year 1586 [Acta Coll. M. p. 244], 246, 304, 258. This entire mode of view- 
ing the subject has been surmounted and set aside by the Lutheran church. 
With Cheimnitz, Lecis I. p. 185 [1éd. 1709], she lays down the canon: “In 
Christ, however, the personal union joims together the divine and the human 
nature lu a@ Connexion sv lutimate, that it admits, in ne wise, of such a dis 
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However, just as the representations above exhibited are, 
they do not at all affect the definitions (or determinations ) of 
the church. For these, in their negativeness and simplicity, 
enter into no particulars as respects the relation of the divine 
and the human in Christ, and respecting the mode of (active 
manifestation) of the activity of each, but merely assert the en- 
tire reality (veritableness) of both in the unity of his person. 
By approving the epistle of the Roman bishop, the council of 
Chalcedon did not, by any means, elevate the view peculiar to 
it into the absolutely valid and exclusive doctrine of Z church, 
no more than it did the opposite view of Cyril, whose (second) 
synodical epistle to Nestorius it also approved. Whoever is 
acquainted with the history of that council, knows how sharp 
ly, during its sessions, the peculiar and opposite views of the 
schools of Antioch and of Alexandria came in conflict with 
each other, and how little the one was inclined to yield to the 
other. The decision between them continued to fluctuate 
through several sessions. But still two things had, amidst the 
previous contests, already obtained a universal recognition; i. e. 
the exceptionable character of the Nestorian, as well as of the 
Eutychian extreme, because both are irreconcilable with chris- 
tian consciousness, and still more decidedly with faith in the 
person of the Godman, and the reality of redemption. Jf was 
the purpose of the council to reject both. And it is in this 
sense, with this design, that it sanctioned those synodical epis- 
tles: that of Leo, so far as it contends against the error of a 
mixture (or confusion) of the two natures: that of Cyril, so 
far as it contends against their separation: to this effect the 
council distinctly expressed itself as follows: “ For the sake 
of those who undermine the mystery of the, incarnation, and 
assert that he who was born of the virgin is a mere man, the 
council accepts the synodical epistles of Cyril to Nestorius and 





tinction of actions, as would justify us in saying: “this the divine, and this 
h 


the human nature in Christ,does. But the One Christ, the One Son, and that 
one person, does, says, suffers all things.” She directly describes, in the 
Formula Concordiae, and in its Defence (A. D. 1783), that duplicity [double 

ness] as Nestorian, and rejects it more particularly for this reason, that through 
it the work of redemption is degraded into one merely human. Cf. also Calov. 
Syn. contr. p. 296, sqq. In this, however, our theologians were certainly mis- 
taken, that they thought they had Leo’s epistle on their side, whilst, in reali- 
ty, it expresses the Reformed doctrine. This [the Reformed doctrine] is not, 
therefore, in itself an absolute error, but merely a still defective view of the 
dogma, which has however remained behind the progress of the church. [The 
above passage from the Loci of Chemnitz reads thus in Latin: “In Christo 
vero unio personalis tam arcto foedere copulat divinam et humanam naturam, 
ut talem distinctionem actionum nullo modo admittat, qua dici possit: Hoc 
facit divina natura in Christo, hoc humana. Sed unus Christus, uous Filius 
et una illa persona agit, dicit, patitur omnia]. 
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to the Orientals, for the confutation of the insane doctrines of 
Nestorius, and for the instruction of those who desire correctly 
to understand the meaning of the sacred symbol. In the same 
manner it approves also the epistle of arch-bishop Leo to F'la- 
vian, for the confutation of the Eutychian nonsense, inasmuch 
as it (the epistle) coincides with the confession of the great 
apostle, and constitutes a breast-work against the heretics.” 
But if the council has, in this manner, distinctly indicated the 
point of view from which it desires to have the two epistles es- 
timated, we have no right at all to allege that it has thus ele- 
vated their entire, in part contradictory, contents into the doc- 
trinal norma of the church, which, on the contrary, it does so 
Sar only as they exhibit and contend against the opposite view, 
which it is determined to reject. Hence, also, we are not to 
impute the defects of these epistles to the church’s symbol, 
which fixes the dogma simply in the middle between the two 
extremes, and thus leaves sufficient scope for further develop- 
ment; but thus much we do say, that the entire view and 
statement of the dogma belonging to that period, is not yet, by 
any means, the complete expression for the truth which lies at 
the foundation. It requires a further and important develop- 
ment, if the dualism, which cleaves especially to the exposi- 
tion of Leo, is to be overcome and disposed of. 

Of such farther development the dogma seems, however, to 
carry the germ within itself. For, when the church set forth 
the doctrine of the unio of the Deity and of humanity in the 
person of the Redeemer, her meaning, in thus teaching, was 
not that both stood along side of each other in equal self-de- 
pendence [Selhststiindigkeit: this expressive German word has 
no adequate representative in the English language.—Tr. }, 
but that the act of incarnation (Menschwerdung) proceeded 
from the Deity; that the Deity first formed for itself the hu 
manity that was to be assumed, and that, therefore, the latter 
has its fundamental principle in the former. And as the Di- 
vine Logos was regarded as a self-existent (selbststiindige) Hy- 

ostasy, the following expression was employed: “ ‘That he 
had assumed human nature into the unity of his divine hypos- 
tasy,”’ and that the latter was, therefore, that which properly 
formed the person. ‘This scriptural idea, which lay from the 
beginning at the foundation of the church’s Christology, more 
particularly of the Alexandrian view represented by Cyril, was 
subsequently further unfolded by John of Damascus, to the 
effect that the human nature of the Redeemer is not, indeed, 
destitute of hypostasy (not dviaosaros), but that it has not, any 
more, one of its own (idvoovseros); that, on the contrary, it has 
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its hypostasy “in that of the Divine Logos.” (de fide orthod. 
IIL. 9. & 11. cf. Augustine :—Deus verbum non accepit per- 
sonam hominis sed naturam et in aeternam personam divi- 
nitatis accepit temporalem substantiam carnis). With this 
view, that dualism which we meet in Leo’s epistle appears 
to be got rid of, and the unity of the person of the Redeemer 
to be placed in its proper light. Hence it passed over at 
once into the general doctrine of the church, by which it had 
been, from the beginning pre-supposed, although it was not 
at once expressly sanctioned by symbols. It lies at the bot- 
tom also of the view taken by our church. 

However, this very doctrine of the Anypostasy of the hu- 
man nature of Christ, a term not entirely correct, presents to 
the further attacks upon our dogma a new point to aim at. 

3d, “If that view of our doctrine which has been discussed 
above, is fatal to unity of person in the Redeemer, and strips 
his divine nature of its just prerogatives, that which is now 
under consideration does away with the reality and perfect- 
ness of his human nature, and not only takes from it its most 
important attribute, [ihr bestes Theil], but converts the entire 
Christology into a monstrous conception. For it is obviously 
an essential attribute of human nature, to exist in the form of 
personality, that it is to say, as @ unity of rational selfconsci- 
ousness and will. ‘This is the essential distinctness of the [hu- 
man] spirit ; if human nature is destitute of this, it ceases to 
be a nature truly human, and there is, in reality, nothing left 
to it but the corporeal part.” Such is the objection which is 
raised from all quarters against our dogma. Dorner acknow- 
ledges, indeed, that in the anypostasy there is a great stride 
forward ; but he immediately adds, that this involves a dero- 
gation from the attributes of human nature, which can steer 
clear of Docetism and Monophysitism only by inconsequent 
reasoning. Pp. 116. 140. 185. Baur does not scruple to call 
it the xporov Jeidos [the fundamental error] of the church’s 
doctrine: I. 772. cf. 458., and endeavors to show, that, and 
how the human is degraded into a mere accident of the divine 
nature ; while Strauss expatiates with special delight on the 
same objection. ‘Not only,” says he; “is it thus denied that 
the Redeemer possessed a human spirit, but even his body is 
represented as being only a docetic phantasm, inasmuch as it 
can be developed into a truly human body only through [ver- 
mige] the spirit enclosed, as a living germ, within it, whereas 
without this it could become nothing better than an abnormal 
monster [Missgebilde]. Pp. 113. 115. 


Vor. IV. No. 13. 14 
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The same is true of this objection as of the former: it 
mixes up, only in a still higher degree, what is false and what 
is true. 

Thus much, we admnit, is perfectly correct, that the Redeem- 
er’s human nature, if personality, taking the word in the mo- 
dern sense, was wanting to it, is not a perfectly [vollstiindige : 
possessing all its essential attributes.—T'R.], and hence also no 
truly human nature ; and that the dogma, if it thus really de- 
nied its possession of self-consciousness and spirit, would be 
self-contradictory, and in conflict with Scripture. In connex- 
ion with such a conception, all genuine human suffering 
would also, of necessity, be quite out of the question, because 
the want of self-consciousness would also imply. the want of 
personal self-feeling [Selbsigeftihl; we have no word for it: 
it means not only the capacity of feeling and suffering belong- 
ing to any individual personality, but denotes, in general, a 
sense of personal character, and moral worth: the term refers 
to man’s moral nature, and not t6 his intellect] ; and that thus, 
of course, the reality of redemption would be abrogated. (Cf. 
Strauss, 120). In this sense, therefore, we unhesitatingly aban- 
don the non-personality to its fate. 

But not by any means do we so in the sense of the dogma. 

Here it appears no less true [richtig] than necessary, if the 
doctrine [Begriff: notion] of the incarnation is at all to be re- 
tained. For this—and it is here that we have the internal 
connexion of the church’s doctrine—this, the incarnation, is 
God’s Act, and does not consist in this, that the Son has uni- 
ted himself with any distinct, already existing, or even already 
developed human individual, and had afterwards, in the way 
of gradual impenetration or pervasion, glorified this human in- 
dividual into unity with himself,—a conception which is, in- 
deed, uncommonly easily and readily comprehended, but which 
degrades the whole mystery of the Incarnation into a mere plati- 
tude, annuls the miracle of divine love, places Christ upon a 
perfect level with ourselves, annihilates the Biblical notion of 
the Son-of-God’s becoming a man [Begriff der Menschwer- 
dung], and decidedly contradicts the sacred Scriptures. For, 
according to them, the Eternal Logos was made flesh (John 
1: 14), and this does not mean that he, by his indwelling, 
deified [vergottet hat: converted into God] this or the other 
individual, but he has assumed human nature, that which is 
common to all individuals; and that he first formed and pre- 
pared it for and to himself out of the virgin, and assumed it 
into the oneness of his divine person. Butif such be the case, 
then it is impossible that a separate existence of its owa, or a 
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self-dependent life, prior to, along side of, and exterior to his 
divinity, should belong to his humanity; but the latter has in 
the former the principle of its existence, the internal and im- 
manent basis of its being. It rests (depends entirely) upon the 
former ; considered oer se, distinct and apart from the divinity, 
it has no reality at all. ‘This is the necessary sequence (Kon- 
sequenz) of the great truth : & rdyos odp§ éyévero—the Word was 
made flesh: the sole possible way of conceiving of the incar- 
nation [Menschwerdung: the poverty of the English language 
affords us only the one term.—T'R.], in accordance with the 
sense of Scripture, and of excluding the error of a double or 
two-fold person. And precisely this, nothing else, is the 
church’s dogma designed to express. ' 

The objection that the human nature is thereby deprived of 
an essential constituent, is based upon the erroneous opinion 
that there is any humanity perfectly independent [ausser] of 
God, purely and solely within itself and for itself. For, has 
not the nature of us all its immanent (indwelling) basis of life 
in God ; and is it then so much the more imperfect and de- 
fective, in proportion as, in our being and life, we are depen- 
dent upon God, and conditioned [determined: bedingt.] by 





’ Cf. the explanation of Chemnitz. Loci I. 186. “Quia in Christo incar- 
nato sunt duae naturae individuae, intelligentes, et tamen una tantum persona, 
uia unus est Christus, dicimus illas naturas unitas, non ita, quod humana 
Christi natura prius concepta et formata fuerit in utero Mariae, antequam 
natura divina ei uniretur. Si enim ullo unquam tempore humanitas Christi 
per se ante unionem habuisset subsistentiam, tunc sicut duae naturae indivi- 
duae, intelligentes in Christo, essent etiam duae Personae. — — Sed in 
Christo duae naturae sunt unitae unione personali; quia humanitas Christi 
nullo unquam tempore habuit subsistentiam per se, sed in principio concep- 
tionis assumta est a divinitate personaliter, ut ab eo sustentetur, ita ut si pos- 


sibile esset deseri a X0y@, sicut Saul desertus est a spiritau Domini bono, (a 
comparison, however, which I cannot by any means accept : see the follow- 
ing Section) non posset manere et subsistere, sed redigeretur in nihilum. Cf. 
also Gerhard, Loci III. L. IV. 428 (ed. Cotta.) : caro illa et anima non erant 

rius unita in unam personam etc. : Calov. synopsis controv. p. 241.— We 
ranslate the here quoted Latin: «Since in the incarnate Christ are two in- 
dividual natures, both inéelligent, and yet only one person, because Christ is 
one, we say that those twe natures are united, not so, however, as that the 
human nature of Christ had been previously conceived and formed in the 
womb of Mary, before the divine nature was united with it. For it ever, at 
any time, the humanity of Christ had had subsistence per se previous to the 
union, then, just as there are in Christ two individu intelligent natures, 
there would also be two Persons. But in Christ the two natures are united 
in a personal union ; because the humanity of Christ had never, at any time, 
subsistence by itself (per se), but was, at the beginning of the conception, 
assumed personally by the divinity, that by this it might be sustained, so 
that, if it could possibly be forsaken by the Logos, as Saul was deserted by 
the good Spirit of God [see above], it could not last and subsist, but would 
be reduced to nothing.” — 


“That flesh and soul were not previously united in one person,”’ etc.. 
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him? How is it that the holy humanity of the Redeemer 
must, therefore, be destitute of self-consciousness, intelligence 
and spirit, because it has in [an] God its subsistence? Nor 
has the church’s doctrine ever for a moment had the design or 
tendency to deprive it of any integrating constituent. It has, 
on the contrary, from the very beginning, and already in the 
Chalcedon symbol, declared, that the humanity of Jesus Christ 
is a true and perfect humanity : “dvSpwmos damdas, ix Jwy7s doyex7s 
xai odparos—truly man, consisting of a rational soul and a 
body ;” it has positively rejected Apollinarism, which denied 
that it had vous, mind: it expressly condemns the assertion : 
“‘ dominum ac salvatorem nostrum imperfectum, i. e. sine sensu 
(dvow) hominem suscepisse” [that our Lord and Saviour took 
into union with himself an imperfect man, i. e. one without 
mind or understanding (wanting understanding)], and knows 
very well for what reason: ‘* Quodsi utique imperfectus homo 
susceptus est, imperfectum Dei opus est, imperfecta nostra salus 
est, quia non est totus homo salvatus, (Mansi III. 482. Greg. 
Magn. 16 yap anpisannrov GSepanevtoy”). [Bat if,indeed, an im- 
perfect man has been assumed, then the word of God is im- 
perfect; our salvation is imperfect, because the whole of man 
is not saved ;” for that which has not been assumed is incu- 
rable—beyond remedy]. On the other hand, it declares at 
another place: “ Nos autem, qui integros et perfectos salvatos 
nos scimus, secundum catholicae ecclesiae confessionem per- 
fectum Deum perfectum suscepisse hominem confitemur.” 
[“ But we, who know that we are saved, entire and complete, 
confidently believe, according to the confession of the church 
catholic, that the whole of God assumed the whole of man :” 
i. e. not an incomplete man, or a mutilated humanity.—TrR.] 
Compare the Athanasian Creed (in Hahn, p. 123), and the 
Confessions of our church. How should it then, at the same 
moment, take all this back again, and maintain the direct op- 
posite, with the doctrine of the Anypostasy? No! There pre- 
vails here, on the contrary, a striking misapprehension. ‘The 
opponents of the dogma reason from the modern notion of the 
personality against the view of the early church concerning 
the hypostacy, which by no means coincides with the former. 
For ixcsacts does not denote self-consciousness, but subsistence, 
self-dependent existence, or being [selbststindiges Dasein], and 
is therefore not at all designed to declare any thing respecting 
the nature of the being (die Beschaffenheit des Wesens), and 
concerning the qualities which serve to complete human na- 
ture, but only respecting its mode of existence. It is thus that 
the ancient church, and thus that the Lutheran church have * 
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at all times understood it. The theologians of the Lutheran 
church employ ixcsaccs (hypostasy) in the sense of subsistentia. 
They say: “ humanae naturae subsistentia est ipsa rs 207» sub- 
sistentia:” they distinguish accurately between essentia and 
subsistentia, being and hypostasy ; and, with their definition, 
so often assailed, they merely intend to indicate, that the per- 
fect (complete) human nature of the Redeemer exists only 
through the 26yos and in dependence upon him. But to the 
reproach which we have cited and answered above, they op- 
pose the following declaration: “These allegations we deny, 
because whatever is merely the manner of the humanity (the 
mode of its existence), and is truly and really distinct from this 
itself, that does not determine that man is man, and that, when 
this is taken away, he ceases to be man.? 

Hence, we can now consider the ¢hird objection also as 
groundless, and as entirely disposed of. 

But quite a different question is this, in what manner we 
can bring to harmonize with the necessary and correct doctrine 
of the anypostasy, that no less necessary assumption of a hu- 
man personality of the Redeemer, taking the word personality 
in the modern sense? On this point not only the definitions 
of the Symbolical Books, but also the writings of the earlier 
theologians, afford us no light, and that for the simple reason, 
that they were not yet called upon to determine the true mean- 
ing and importance of the personality. The distinction be- 
tween incsascs and oisia, as we find it current in theology since 
the day of John Damascenus, does not at all enter into con- 
sideration here; by applying the definition, commonly em- 
ployed in connexion with the doctrine of the Trinity: “ per- 
sona est substantia individua intelligens,” the question is more 
perplexed than elucidated,* and even the manner in which 
Sartorius, in the Dorpat Contributions (vol. I. p. 359), seeks 
to vindicate the impersonality ,I cannot approve, because thepos- 
sibility of a purely human development of the Redeemer seems 





' “Nos haec nega:nus, quia quicquid tantum est modus humanitatis (tpo- 
nos inapfews) et vere et realiter ab eadem distinguitur, id non facit, quod 
homo sit homo et eo ademto non sit.” Cf. Gerh. iii, L. IV, c. 7. 425 sqq. & 
Calov. synops. 245 sqq. 


2 Of this definition many Lutheran theologians avail themselves here, but 
in so doing they point us, with Chemnitz, to the words of Augustine, de 
‘Trinit. V.: «Magna prorsus- inopia bumarum laborat eloguium. Dictum 
est tamen tres personae, non ut illud diceretur sed ne taceretur omnino, Non 
enim rei ineffabilis eminentia hoc vocabulo explicari valet.”” Haman elo- 
quence [speech] labors truly under a great poverty of expression. How- 
ever we use the expression three persons, not that this may be said, but that 
we may not say nothing at all. For, the greatness of an ineffable thing can 
not be unfolded by this word. 
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to me thereby excluded. But as we shall now most strenu- 
ously contend for such a development, shall we not thus at 
once run the risk of again losing the unity, and of being com- 
pelled to assume a two-fold Me, a double self-consciousness, in 
the Redeemer, against which we have expressly protested 
above? I have no fear of this—provided only we endeavor 
to conceive of the relation of the two natures in Christ in a 
manner more thoroughly entering into the innermost life of the 
subject (auf eine lebendigere und innigere Weise), than is the 
case in the exhibitions which we have hitherto discussed. The 
Lutheran church has felt the necessity of taking an impor- 
tant step forward in this way. In this path we shall imme- 
diately follow her, merely yet remarking, that for our imme- 
diate purpose, it is sufficient to repel the attacks of opponents: 
farther on we shall endeavor to present and establish a positive 
development of our subject. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE BIBLE A PERFECT BOOK. 
“THE LAW OF THE LORD IS PERFECT.” 


By Rev. C. Porterfield Krauth, Winchester, Va. 


In the nineteenth Psalm, a parallel between Nature and 
Revelation is drawn by the author of both. He shows no dis- 
position to praise one at the expense of the other, but he does 
apply to the latter a term, which is no where employed in 
speaking of the former. ‘The law or doctrine, or instruction 
of the Lord, is perrect.” By the law of the Lord is meant 
revelation, perfect in David’s time, not because its details 
were finished, but perfect because self-developing, growing 
as the infant grows to the man, or as the pebble on the lake, 
originating the wave-creating wave. It is not more true of 
Revelation now, but it is more conspicuously true, for it has 
grown to its absolute and last form. Consummatum est. 
God has spoken in these dast days by his Son—the Book is 
sealed, and as fearful a curse is pronounced on him who adds 
to the Record, as on him who takes from it. Nor is it strange 
that to so vast and varied a thing as Revelation, a term which 
seems so restricted as that of “Law” should be applied. All 
Revelation cousidered on the side of authority is Law, be- 
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cause in some way, whether it speaks in poetry or prose, of 
God or man, it works itself out in duty. Revelation is the 
book of worship, and “all worship is prerogative.” Its obli- 
gation on the faith and obedience of men, though highly ra, 
tional, does not put itself at the mercy of the power of man 
to perceive its rationality. It binds the conscience not by its 
rationality, but by proving itself to be from God. If reason 
could reach all the results of revelation, we would still need 
revelation ; for government must rest on law, and law on au- 
thority. Stealing is contrary to reason, yet what government 
proposes to prevent it by an appeal to reason. Reason gives 
the law to the lawgiver; authority binds it on the ruled.— 
Revelation is law. The Bible contains the constitution of a 
state and the annals of its administration. It is law in pre- 
cept and law in cases, and that law is perfect. The original 
word here translated perfect, is a polygon, whose various sides 
have been given in different translations. The law of the 
Lord is spotless—immaculate, says the Vulgate. The Sun 
who is represented in this Psalm as the giant bridegroom es- 
pousing all nature, has his spots; but the Word has none. 
The law of the Lord, says Castalio, is complete, integer. It 
grows from its own life—needs no addition, and will bear no 
diminution. There is nothing in it, which should be out of it; 
nothing out of it, which should be in it. 
“ Fortis et se“ipso 
Totus, teres, aique rotundus.” 

It is “ spotless,” “ irreproachable,” “entire ;” or as our trans- 
lator well sums it up,.it is “perfect.” 

We have not time here to enter into a detail of the process 
by which we come to a designation of what is required in a 
perfect revelation. We are sure, however, that even the 
sceptic will not charge us with making the conditions of our 
proof too easy, when we state as essential to the demonstra- 
tion of our thesis—‘“ The Bible a perfect Book ;” — that we 
must show, that it is derived from God, is mediated through 
man, and springing through human channels from the eter- 
nal fount, must have the power of tracing its way through 
the history of the race. It is divine, it is human, it is his- 
torical. Let us then look at this perfect Book, in the beauty 
of its humanity, the glory of its divinity, and the grandeur of 
its history. 

First, then, the Bible is perfect in its high humanity. 

It was an early heresy in regard to the humanity of our 
Saviour, which represented it as a mere phantom drapery of 
the descended God. He only seemed to eat, to languish, and 
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to suffer. ‘Too often and too long has this phantom theory 
been applied to the Bible, in forgetfulness that it, too lke 
that other word, bas a tabernacle in flesh, is a revelation of 
Deity in humanity. In it, too, is seen the “true man” with 
the “very God.” It is this mingled Gnostic and Apollinarian 
heresy, taking from revelation its true human body and true 
human soul, which has given to the reverence for it a false 
direction, and has made the most honored Book in the world, 
the subject of more crude, allegorizing and nonsensical in- 
terpretation than any other. The Bible has been filled with 
types, double senses, mysteries innumerable after the same 
fashion in which 
a Sober commentators view 
In Homer more than Homer knew.” 

Thus, Barnabas found, in the three hundred and eighteen 
persons, circumcised by Abraham, the mystery of the Cross. 
Clement, of Rome, sees a type of Christ’s blood in the scar- 
let thread hung out by Rahab. Justin Martyr tells us that 
Leah and Rachel represent the Jewish and Christian dispen- 
sations. St. Augustine, who sometimes advances sounder 
principles, nevertheless runs into the same sort of false su- 
pranaturalism: “ The dimensions of the Ark,” says he, in the 
fifteenth Book of his City of God, “do signify man’s body, 
in which the Saviour was prophesied to come, and did so; 
for the length of man’s body, from head to foot, is six times 
its breadth from side to side, and ten times his thickness ; 
whereupon, the Ark was made three hundred cubits long, fifty 
broad, and thirty deep: and the door in the side was the 
wound that the soldier’s spear made in our Saviour; for by 
this do all men go in unto him: and the Ark being made all 
of square wood, signifieth the unmoved constancy of the saints: 
for cast a cube or squared body, which way you will, it will 
ever stand firm. The three stories of the Ark may mean the 
three Evangelical increases; thirty, sixty, and an hundred 
fold: chaste marriage dwelling in the first, chaste widowhood 
in the second, and chaste celibacy in the highest of all.” And 
with this sort of thing he serionsly confutes Faustus the Mani- 
chee, who denied that the Old Testament had any propheti- 
cal things concerning Christ. This is, indeed, what the Old 
Translator, from whose version we have quoted, aptly calls 
“screwing an allegory out of Scripture.” 

This falsely directed feeling of the divinity of the Bible, 
which utterly refused to let a human heart beat in it, and 
made it a book of riddles, a scheme of correspondences, long 
and wearisome, received a scientific shape in Origen, and cul- 
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minated in Cocceius, whose law of interpretation practically 
ran into this, that every thing is in a text, which the imagi- 
nation of man can possibly get out of it. It has been thought 
that the Bible had new claims on us, when it was shown that 
it is not only a manual of Faith, but of Chemistry, Astron- 
omy and Geology, that Joshua commanded the sun to stand 
still, in the phraseology of the Copernican system, that St. 
James understood the parallax, and that Amos speaks of rail- 
road cars and steam engines. ‘Jerome and Origen,” says 
Luther, “helped to this allegorizing way. May God forgive 
them! Mere botehing, child’s play, harlequinade, is this sleight 
of hand with the Scriptures—trifling with it like the man who 
applied the whole of Ovid’s Metamorphoses to Christ. Sup- 
pose I took up the legend of St. George after this fashion. 
St. George is ¢ type of Christ; the Virgin, he delivered, is the 
Church; the dragon in the sea is the Devil; his horse the 
humanity of Christ. Who does not see that such interpreta- 
tion would be mere jugglery?”’ 

An ancient and current, though not undisputed doctrine, 
was, that the sacred writers were not so much the conscious 
instruments of the Holy Ghost as mere machines. No tinge 
of style, no form of expression, no point of view was in any 
sense to be derived from the man. ‘To all intents and pur- 
poses, the pen might as well have been moved over the parch- 
ment by that hand which wrote on the Babylonian wall, as 
by Moses, Isaiah or John. One author, indeed, calls the sa- 
cred writers pens, another hands, and another amanuenses of 
the spirit. Lightfoot grows angry at the bare suggestion, that 
the vowel points are not inspired. “Ido not wonder,” says 
he, “at the impudence of Jews who invented the story of 
their formation by wise Tiberians: I do wonder at the cre- 
dulity of Christians who fall in with the idea.” “No,” he 
says, after giving the “wise Tiberians” a very rough handling; 
“No, the pointing of the Bible has the savor of the Holy 
Spirit, not of lost, blinded and crazy men.” This dreadful 
heresy which he reprobates, has long since been embraced by 
every body. 

It was also contended, that the sacred writings would in 
every case endure the test of the most accurate rules of Rhet- 
oric, and of the severest technicalties of Logic, that the Song 
of Solomon would not be found wanting in the balances of 
Quinctilian, and that Paul never reasons without the formali- 
ties of Major, Minor and Copula. . 


Vor. IV. No. 13 f 15 
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It was thought to border on the sin against the Holy Ghost 
to intimate that the Greek, in which he inspired Matthew to 
write, Was not as pure as that of Plato. ‘T'o say that a jot or 
tittle not longer than the visible flavor in vanilla ice-cream 
had got awry, was to play into the hands of Spinoza and 
Hobbes, if not to be ‘‘ worse than an infidel.” 

These were monstrous suppositions, at war with facts, to- 
tally uncalled for by any interest of the cause they were de- 
signed to sustain, and rejected even when they were most 
prevalent by many of the profoundest minds and most pious 
hearts in all ages of the Church. Such a view contradicts 
every page of the Bible, a day’s perusal of which suggests 
more difficulties against the theory than any ingenuity would 
be able to solve ina thousand years. This view, moreover, 
mars the beauty of the Bible, and stultifies its*very plan. It 
makes a question of life and death out of matters that have 
no more connection in the life of revelation, than the spelling 
of a word has with the grandeur of “ Paradise Lost.” ; 

God raised and inspired the Man. The inspired one is like 
a Lute, whose music flows from the hand of God, but whose 
power and tone are conditioned by the character of the in- 
struments. If revelation were a simple, unmingled divine 
work, why take the Lute. For the stammering utterances of 
Moses and Ezekiel, why not give us the “daughter of the 
voice,” whose tones should float upon the air direct from 
Deity? Why take many lutes, and pipes, and harps, unless 
revelation were designed to be symphony as well as melody, 
whose unity should be not that of the single strain, but that 
by which the great Composer pours his own divine Spirit of 
music into many parts; whilst wind and touch on instruments 
faithful to their own nature, unite in “ Creation” or “ Mes- 
siah” to form what is at once truly their’s, and because such, 
truly his? 

The word of God is perfectly divine in its contents; but 
except where the divine form is as necessary as the divine 
fact, no book is more perfectly human in its form. It is in- 
spired, for it comes from God; it is human, for it comes 
through man. But remember, we do not say that the human 
is without the divine. The Spirit is incarnate in the Word, 
as the Son was incarnate in Christ. There isa deep signi- 
ficance in the fact, that the tide of “the Word” is given both 
to Christ, the Revealer, and to the Bible, the revelation of 
God, sa that in some passages great critics differ as to which is 
meant. As Christ without confusion of natures is truly hu- 
man as well as divine, so is this Word. As the human in 
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Christ, though distinct from the divine, was never separate 
from it, and his human acts were never those of a merely 
human being, his toils, his merits and his blood, were those 
of God, so is the written Word, though most human of books, 
as Christ “the Son of Man” was most human of men, truly 
divine. Its humanities are no accidents; they are divinely 
planned. It is essential to God’s conception of his Book, that 
it shall be written by these men and in this way. He crea- 
ted, reared, made and chose these men, and inspired them to 
do this thing in their way, because their way was his way. 
Take up the Bible—tread it impartially. You see in it the 
unity of truth, an agreement in facts, in doctrine and in spirit. 
It is one book as “ our God is one God.” Just as palpably, 
however, do you perceive difference in form. You have be- 
fore you poetry and prose, history, biography, drama, proverb 
and prophecy. The Hebrew changes from the golden age 
of Moses to the iron time of Chaldee intermixture, not as thor- 
oughly, yet as certainly as the Latin of Plautus varies from 
that of Calpurnius. ‘The Greek of the New Testament is 
prevailingly Hellenistic, yet Luke differs as much from John 
as Plato does from Polybius. In some of the sacred writers 
the thought is condensed, in others expanded; simple in its 
robe in some, ornate in others. ‘The Bible is in fact a body 
of rational literature, in which the life of God and the life of 
a people flow on together. A history out of which all history 
has risen, you trace from the haziness of its morning to the 
mellowness of its eve. You hear the wrath of God in the 
wild whispers of seers, like the wailing in the shrouds of a 
ship scudding under bare poles, or crashing like the artillery 
of great hosts; and then from the gloom rise sweet promises 
like moon-beams o’er the mountain, which still rocks with the 
passing storm. The Shepherd leads his flock along the grassy 
streams of sacred vales, or lies in the shadows of rocky En- 
geddi, and lulls his heart by opening deep sayings on the tones 
of his harp. See, he has grown to the greatness of a throne, 
still with the lessons of earlier years fresh within him. He 
sits with drooping head and tear-moistoned eye; his child has 
brought him some flower from the meadow,—some flower 
often plucked and worn by him above his heart, which knew 
no care, when he followed his father’s flock. It is drooping 
already—he bends over it—a tear falls as though to revive it, 
and he confesses: “As the flower of the field, so man flour- 
isheth”—anorning—night and birth—death! Is this less di- 
vine, because it springs out of the very depths of human asso- 
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ciation? Could an angel, nay, could God, without this hu- 
man mediation, have so spoken to our hearts? 

It is the great divine human heart of the Bible, which has 
made it so varied in eternal freghness. How every thing is 
permitted to shine out in its own light, and the men of all its 
eras permitted to make their utterances in the spirit of their 
own time! The morning stars shout over an infant world! 
The hosannas of a nation, waked from the cradle of slavery to 
be adopted as sons of Jenovan, mingle with the roaring of the 
wild surge, that has just engulphed their foes. The shadows 
of eternal things, phantoms more enduring than substances 


“« Wave their cloudy wings,” 


amid the smoke of altars. ‘The thunders of law are echoed 
by the thunders of law repeated. ‘The first lines of govern- 
ment are traced. A great theocratic Republic is formed, in 
whose battles the armies of God on earth and in Heaven make 
common cause. The policy of Courts is revealed; the mean- 
ness of the great and the vices of the good are exposed, and 
the heart of Kings is laid bare. There you can soothe your 
mourning soul with strains of Elegy, which make you glad as 
you weep! There you can find voice for the unutterable 
groanings of a prostrate spirit. ‘There will that deep mystic 
vein find nurture, which runs most freely in the profoundest 
natures, and which must seek’ spiritual life, even in material 
things. ‘There, too, will that close sagacity find food, which 
is at the other extreme, and desires all to be palpable and 
practical. It is here the poor will find comfort, and here the 
heart, satiated and worn out with the too much of a prosper- 
ous life, will be revived; and where the longing soul, which 
finds the past and the present too contracted for its scope, 
cries, “ What of the night?” Human voices laden with di- 
vine goods come back from the thick darkness. ‘These are 
the contents of the books of the Old Covenant, which their 
mere names recall. 

And what is the New Testament but an unfolding of this 
same divine humanity. ‘The New ‘Testament is the life of 
God in haman nature. It is humanity pitied, transfigured, 
redeemed, risen, ascended, crowned with the gifts of the Spir- 
it, justified, sanctified ; and the whole wondrous scheme de- 
tailed, the whole wondrous story told by artless men, in their 
own artless way. God moves round him the whole circle of 
humanity, from the star-light on the manger to the darkness 
on the grave, from the rending of the sepulchre to the reveal- 
ing, hiding cloud of glory over Olivet—moves it around hit, 
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pierces every part of it with the brightness of uncreated light 
as the sun girds himself with the planets to which his beams 
give life. ‘Through God in Christ, and Christ in man, we 
are led from the lineage of him, in whom the blood royal of 
the realms of Heaven and earth met—to the closing book of 
broken seals, and seals yet to be broken. But with whatever 
pulse your human heart may beat, God has placed in his 
book a heart as truly human as your own to beat with it. 
Sad or exulting, ardent in the desire of a long life, or almost 
ready to curse the day, when you were born—going forth bear- 
ing precious seed, and weeping or coming again rejoicing, 
bringing your sheaves with you—there, on the hill side or in 
the valley, the feet of these old pilgrims have worn a path for 
you. ‘There is.no air you can breath, in which their whisper- 
ing tones do not linger; and from the lowest path of earth to 
the last footstep in the sky, the tears of their sorrow have 
marked the dust, or the nrelody of their songs has made mute 
in holy awe the music of the spheres. 

The great Spirit who lives in the Universe gives it glory 
and unity; but it is the lower part of it, the material which 
gives it variety. God is the same, where the seraph dwelling 
in the sun leans upon his arm, and where, to the dim-eyed 
tenant of Uranus, he reveals light in the darkness. God is 
one, but what suns and spheres, moons and beits, what orbs 
of varying size and beauty, what creatures of inconceivable 
varieties make up his universe! Yet a star is a star, whose 
difference from its fellow is a difference in glory. So in the 
Bible, the Universe of Truth, the created element varies its 
beauties, yet all is worthy of God. 

« Look how the floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb, which thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed Cherubims.” 

Yes, even Philemon and Jude quire to Cherubim and Ser- 
aphim, help to “make known to principalities and powers,” 
that manifold wisdom of God, which fills Heaven with his 
praise. 

And the analogy, we have drawn from the Universe, is not 
forced. God made it and the Bible on a common principle. 
He did not say, in making the former, ‘one color on the 
whole is best,’ and create a blue Universe: nor did he say, 
‘one sort of world on the whole is best,’ and make the orbs 
Jacsimiles of each other. He did not say one sort of thing is 
best, oue sort of mau is best, and people creation with mono- 
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tony, blue eyes and Roman noses. No, he made a creation 
rich in variety, and ranging through all the forms of beauty. 
Creation is indeed a unity, bat it is a unity, in which the rest- 
less torrent foams over the fixed rock, violets and mountains 
spring from the same plain, over which the softest breezes 
float, and deepest thunders break, over which wrath hovers, 
and love 


« Shakes thousand odours from his dewy wings.” 


If Leviticus were to us a sterile waste, the world has de- 
serts; if the Song of Solomon be thick inwoven with warm 
fancies, do not the tropics of a globe which has an Iceland, 
burn with flowers? In God’s world there are Oceans girdling 
all lands, and there are little lakes, the gathered waters of 
single springs, where, among moyntain solitudes, the children 
of a cottage love to play. In God’s Book, there isa circle 
which embraces history aud destiny to the end of time; there 
is another for the simple maiden, “the wife of the dead,” 
gleaning in the fields of her kinsman. In the Bible are judg- 
ments, as the world has cataracts and tornadoes, and promises 
like silver streams. ‘The gigantic forms of prophets, heroes 
and martyrs, rise like cedars, sloping their long shadows on 
Lebanon; and gentle shapes of holy mothers and holy chil- 
dren spring up like flowers in grassy meads. Here Jehovah 
lifis his high hand above our insect race that creeps below, 
and there God incarnate folds an infant in his arms, and de- 
clares the spirit of a child to be a sublimer thing than the 
thrones of Kings. 

The Bible is to systems of Theology what a landscape is 
toa brick wall. Theologies are wearying, and never can be 
truly popular. They are universes of drab and dead levels; 
in which every thing is stretched or shortened by the Theo- 
logian’s law, that nothing shall be taller than himself. They 
are the chips of an oak, made into solemn play houses for 
large children with learned titles. The life is gone—not an 
acern will they bear—and after having duly served their part 
as play things, the mutation of the theological years lays them 
away in their wood-boxes, jocosely called Libraries, to be used 
for occasional kindling. Whatever may be their use and dig- 
nity, it is but that of chips. But the Bible is an everlasting 
old forest—full of fruits and leaves for healing—with even re- 
newing undergrowth, shaded streams for the stricken deer— 
moving life, 

“And charm of earliest birds.” 
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Blessed is the man, wiser than Solomon, who in that forest 
knoweth every tree from the cedar on its Lebanon, to the hys- 
sop, that springs amid its primeval rocks. No man, though he 
had two lives of Methuselah, could exhaust its balsam and 
fruits. “Ihave now,” says Luther, “for some time read the 
Bible twice through every year. It is a great tree, and all its 
words are twigs and branches, and every twig and spray I 
have struck to find out what was on it, and what it was good 
for; yet, knock as often as I will, down comes a fresh hand- 
ful of fruit.” 

And long before Augustine had recorded his experience in 
a letter to Volusian: “So great is the depth of the Christian 
letters, that daily could I still grow in them, though with un- 
broken leisure, with intensest study, with all faculties un- 
dimmed I had devoted myself to them, from earliest boyhood 
to decrepit old age; not that in things needful to salvation is 
such difficulty found; but when we have derived thence that 
faith, which leads to a holy life, there remains so much spoken 
with varied shades of mystery, such height of wisdom latent 
in its words and things, that to the oldest, the acutest, the most 
ardent of its scholars, remains true that saying of Sirach: 
“ When a man hath done, then he beginneth.” 

Yes, it is a part of its perfection, that the Bible should be 
the most human of all books—not a mere disclosure of God 
to his creatures—but the most honest, unaffected revelation of 
man to man; for we can never understand God, until we un- 
derstand ourselves. ‘ Its characters are living statues ;” they 
are fixed as marble, but they breathe like men. The only 
thorough confessions, the only absolute pictures of man are to 
be found in it. The confessions of Augustine and Rousseau, 
though they seem to lay bare their very hearts, are not to be 
compared with these. ‘The highest pitch, to which truth ever 
carried the confessions of an uninspired man, was to the ac- 
knowledgment of what would make him an object of hatred 
and execration. Men can bear to be hated, but not to be des- 
pised. But here is a book, whose writers are as honest about 
themselves as they are in dealing with you. ‘They will show 
you the littleness of man, even at their own expense, and are 
willing to give themselves to contempt for the truth’s sake. 

The Bible is a most undistracted book—a revelation pre- 
ternaturally limpid. Its men are prismatic drops, refracting 
the eternal light most beautifully when clearest, and most 
purely themselves. And this brings us to the sun beam of 
this rainbow, the divine element. 
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The Bible, we enunciate as the second part of our proof, is 
a perfect book, because it shows itself to be of God. 

The Bible is the centre of more evidence than was ever 
brought to bear on any other subject. ‘There is such a wealth 
of testimony about it, that the modes of establishing its divin- 
ity are as various as the minds, that lay hold of it. No faith 
can rest upon all the evidence, for no life-time is sufficient 
to examine it all. The Evangelical demonstration forms in 
itself a distinct world of Literature. The sosphistries of pa- 
gan philosophy were ground to powder by Tertullian, Origen, 
Eusebius and Augustine. The revived paganism of the six- 
teenth century was overthrown by a Bacen, a Grotius and a 
Des Cartes. The names of Lesley and Leibnitz, Huet and 
Clarke, Leland, Bentley and Fabricius, of Lardner, Euler and 
Paley, of Butler, Watson and Jenyns, of Lyttleton, Camp- 
bell, Sherlock and West, of Chalmers and Wiseman, of Rein- 
hard, Koppe, Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Olshausen and Nean- 
der, are associated eternally with the proofs of the divine ori- 
gin of God’s word. These have left no point untouched. 
The external and internal, the well grounded expectation and 
the corresponding facts have been clearly pointed out. Error 
may look plausible on one or two sides, but the more you 
multiply the points of view, the more obvious become her 
deformities: but truth, and préeminently Bible truth, gains 
by each new scrutiny, its evidence cumulates, until it over- 
whelms. 

And it is a cheering thing to the searcher for truth at the 
very outstart, that the Bible not only permits, but challenges 
examination. It asks for no credit, no charity, no quarter, 
but defies every assault. How divinely sagacious, too, is that 
structure of the Bible, which at once renders its evidence re- 
sistless, and yet permits a very feeble resistance to thrust it 
aside, and thus preserves that important feature of its charac- 
ter as a test of the heart of men. It is no hazardous assertion 
to say, that all over its pages, in its very essence, the Bible 
shows, that it lives in a distracted world, a world perverted 
from its great intent. And we mean not merely that it speaks 
of such a world and makes provision for it, but that its own 
essential character is deterfnined by the condition of our race. 
It has come into the world for judgment as well as mercy ; 
it has come, not to be recognized by unvarying human intui- 
tion, but to be established by evidence; it has come, not dis- 
incumbered with difficulties, but with purpose presenting 
them. It is not as plain as it might be; its evidence is not 
as resistless as it might be; its difficulties are not as few as 
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they might be. Itis nota simple teaching as it would be, 
had it been given to holy beings; it is a touch-stone—it tests 
as well as teaches. It is like the “pillar of the cloud which 
came between the camp of the Egyptians and the camp of 
Israel; and it was a cloud and darkness to them, but it gave 
light by night to these.” It is “a savour of death unto 
death” as well as “of life unto life.” It has nothing to com- 
mend itself to the natural heart, famishing for a God like itself. 
It is “foolishness,” and it meant to be foolishness: it is a 
stumbling-block, and meant to be a stumbling-block. It is 
set for ‘the fall” as well as for “the rising again of many,” 
for “a-sign that shall be spoken against, that the thoughts of 
many hearts may be revealed.” It could use the words of 
the Redeemer in regard to himself: “ For Judgment I am 
come into this world, that they which see not might see; and 
that they which see might be made blind.” It is the Book 
most loved, most cherished, most abhorred in the world; but 
whatever be the judgment, pronounced by men upon it, isa 
judgment on themselves. 

Whilst paganism has no infidels, and Mohammedanism no 
infidels, the Bible has fought with infidelity all along its course. 
Great and cultivated, though proud, distorted and wicked, 
minds have been found among its foes: but where opposition 
has been strongest, the Bible has exhibited most of its divin 
power. Legalize unbelief in Mohammedan or Pagan lands, 
and as soon as there is mind enough to think at all, the reli- 
gion of the state melts away. But the Bible, giving the free- 
dom it asks, has most power, when, without hindrance, doubt- 
ing men are permitted to assail it. Is it not of God, that the 
only impregnable religion should be the only one assaulted in 
its own land—that its spirit shelters its own foes from the 
pains and penalties of law—that it protects those, who abuse 
the safety it gives, them, by devoting their lives to its destruc- 
tion? 

Is it not a proof of its sublime trust in itself and its Author, 
that it permits such a test, and adjures those, who love it most 
to employ none of their strength to sustain it, but to let its 
weakness support them and itself? The Cresent waves above 
devotees, the Fetich terrifies slaves, Juggernaut has victims— 
only the Bible has believers. At its threshold it demands an 
earnest heart: he, that will hold it, must grapple with difficul- 
ties: he, that would rise above its clouds, must be winged 
with holy purpose. Hard doubts are the penalties of hard 
thought: strong faith is its reward. In this age of scientific, 
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mythic, metaphysic scepticism, he that will be prepared by a 
thorough understanding of the whole to rise above the whole, 
has a hard journey through chaos, 
“ Half on foot, 
Half flying.” 
He must, though with very different intent, like 
* The fiend, 
O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense or rare, 
With head, hands, wings or feet, pursue his way, 
And swim, or sink, or wade, or creep, or fly.” 

When the “ cloud compelling” heart grows serious, the Bi- 
ble soon brings the controversy to an end. The unbelief van- 
ishes with the heart of unbelief, for it is not so much the dif- 
ficulties that make the sceptic as the sceptic who makes the 
difficulties. More hopeful under proper guidance is an earn- 
est spirit, true to its convictions, though it may have been led 
far from the safe path, than one who, in a sluggish credit, 
takes the truth as truth, because he has been told it is, and 
then gives up his worthless life to show that truth, smothered 
in a dead heart, is as powerless asa lie. Shelley, with Athe- 
ism itself, may not have been as bad a man as some Prelate, 
sound in faith and holy by prescription, who grew fat on 
wealth, for which he rendered no service, and whose soul rot- 
ted in sloth among the perishing flock he never fed. 

From its design as a test, arises, in part, the form in which 
truth is given in the sacred Oracles. Their spiritual food is 
not thrown into masses, but lies like the manna—“a small 
round thing, as small as the hoar frost on the ground,”—for 
God means, even when he gives bread from Heaven, that man 
should have a salutary toil in collecting it. The curse lowers 
even over the book, that records it: “ In the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat thy bread.” 

The Bible has about it a divine majesty. Its first chapter 
presents the noblest illustration of the sublime, which Lon- 
ginus could find. When you rest on the “ testimony of God’s 
mouth,” you feel that there is something more solid, than the 
round world beneath your feet. The Universe!—it took but 
six days to make it, and 

“ Formed for the confutation of the fool, 
Whose lying heart disputes against a God, 
That office served, it must be swept away.” 

But the Bible!—lIt took all eternity to furnish one line of 
it: “ Chosen in him before the foundation of the world ;” and 
it will take another eternity to consummate another line: “ Re- 
ceiving the end of our faith, the salvation of our souls.” — 
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“ Heaven and earth shall pass away,” said the Son of God, 
“but my words shall not pass away.” I know that there are 
some minds, to which the fact is a painful one, that the credi- 
bility of the Bible rests upon arguments, whose force varies ac- 
cording to the intellectual and moral condition. of those, to 
whom they are addressed. Convinced, that it is the word of 
God, they wonder that things have not been so constituted, 
that all men should be forced to acknowledge its divinity. 
Every one, too, is struck in reading the Scriptures with the 
fact, that all its contents do not equally minister to his wants. 
Every one has his favorite book, and perhaps every book in 
the Bible is the special favorite of some one. We have al- 
ready, we think, given sufficient reason to meet the first of 
these difficulties, and proved that it is a part of the divine 
order of Holy Writ. The second fact also seems to us to show 
that the Scriptures are God’s book for the race. The Bible 
obviously was not intended for one mind, one class or one 
age, and therefore does not seem to any one class, mind or 
age, exactly what it would expect. Like the order of physi- 
cal nature in the world, it does not harmonize in all respects 
with an @ priori conception, which seems to be entirely logi- 
cal. Neither nature nor the Bible is in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of a false optimism. On the a@ priori principles, on 
which the sceptic finds fault with the Bible, I can show, that 
the world we tread has no existence, or that God did not 
make it. 

Whilst every thing in the Scriptures is for man, it does not 
follow that every part is equally valuable to every man. The 
Bible is framed with reference to the average want of a whole 
race. Every thing in it is put there for some body, though it 
may not be specially meant for you. And yet the parts, 
which seem to the individual, least adapted to his wants, may 
have even for hima priceless value; they may inspire him 
with a sense of new necessities, may enlarge his mind and 
heart, and lead him out of himself into a wider sphere. The 
parts he does not want now are waiting for him. ‘The Bible 
gives intellect a many sidedness: it breaks up the mannerism 
of literature and society: it renders character comprehensive. 
The nerves, and brain, and mind of a Shakspeare must brace 
themselves in the atmosphere of its culture, before a Shak- 
speare can be formed. It has moulded and immortalized 
many a mind, whose powers were spent in warfare with it. 
It has enriched its enemies more than anything on earth ever 
enriched its friends. 
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We have said, that the Bible is like the Constitution of na- 
ture, in that it disappoints anticipation in some respects. [ 
need not tell you, that there is an immortal Book in our lan- 
guage, consecrated to the development of this theme—a Book, 
which infidelity has never dared to touch—a Book to see and 
thank, whose Author I look forward to as one of the privi- 
leges of Heaven. ‘To the poet there are too many prose 
things in the world. Fields of grain, while they wave in the 
wind, and of maize, while its tassels shake fertility over its 
silky ears among the broad leaves, are all well; but when 
stubble and stalk alone are left standing among the cloddy 
furrows, they look to him, like blots on the plan. The mere 
Utilitarian, on the other hand, thinks that the fine scenery, ly- 
ing in sun-shine and shade, is of little use—thinks the oaks 
ought to have been created rafters, and the streams inter- 
rupted by natural dams. ‘The Philanthropist wonders at the 
permission of volcanoes and earthquakes, of storms and fam- 
ines, of vice, linking its miseries to virtue, of advantages, ob- 
tained without merit, and of suffering, preceded by no crime. 
All are surprised at the mingling of deformity and beauty, of 
the evil and the good, of happiness and misery, under the 
present constitution of things. 

Yet, although all will find something that would have been 
different, could their wishes alone have been consulted, they 
will all admit that there is much, that there is enough of 
what they need. There is light for the poet, and strength 
for the practical man, and love for the philanthropist, and 
predominance of good for him who watches the hand of Provi- 
dence. 

And what we have shown to be true of nature, we repeat 
is true of the Bible. Byron, who read it and stole from it 
every day, held the New Testament in comparatively little 
esteem, because it is not as poetical as the book of Job. Some 
people see no reason for the book of Leviticus, because it is of 
no use to them to know how to sacrifice an ox, or forgetting 
that those outlines were the cartoons of the finished picture 
of redemption; and that the sketch is the key to the elabo- 
rated work. Some complain of the space given to the wars 
of Israel, forgetting that they made a home for the truth and 
sheltered it — that their annals perpetuated the spirit of de- 
fence, and saved the truth to the world. Some are shocked 
at the imprecations in the Psalms, because we should “hate 
the sin and love the sinner,” forgetting that, when sin and the 
sinner are finally committed to each other, God and man root 
them out together—that man does not hang murder, but mur- 
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derers—and that God turns not wickedness, but the wicked 
into hell. Some miss the beauty of the Song of Solomon, by 
not seeing, that it brings forth to view the holiest domestic re- 
lation, glorified by the spirit of a nation, living in a sacred de- 
lirium of hope for a Messiah, to be born of woman; and that 
the luxuriance of its images is not derived from a straining 
rhetoric, but is the natural budding of an Eastern soil, beneath 
the anticipation of that King, of whom it was said: “He 
shall come down like rain upon the mown grass, as showers, 
that water the earth.” The Song of Solomon, probably more 
than any book in the recognized Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, has been looked upon as presenting great internal dif- 
ficulties. “Yet there are about two hundred distinct Commen- 
taries on it, and it has engaged the choicest hours of many of 
the most learned and good men, that have ever lived. On it 
Origen wrote ten volumes, which Jerome regards as his mas- 
ter-piece. Epiphanius, Theodoret, Cassiodorus and other fath- 
ers, and in later times, Luther, Hammond, Bossuet, Herder, with 
many other distinguished modern writers, have consecrated dis- 
tinct works to it. Bernard, of Clairvaux, “whose lips” says Six- 
tus Senensis, “ were a fountain of milk and honey, and whose 
heart was a well-spring of glowing charities,” poured into its 
explanation the fervor and toils of his last days, and died al- 
most in the act of dictating his comments on it. It is evident, 
then, that there is a class of religious wants, which this book 
is préeminently calculated to meet. So, too, those significant 
acts which the prophets connected with their messages, and 
which artificial and superficial minds may turn to ridicule, are 
the symbols, employed by a condescending God, whose very 
homeliness adapted them to the general mind. There is no 
book so full, as the Bible, of that simple grandeur, to feel 
which, requires no training. It is full of that purest sub- 
limity, in which the moral element transfigures the material, 
and the thought, instead of resting on the image, ennobles it. 
The Scriptures abound in what Chrysostom calls a “domestic 
grace.” Itis like God, to clothe the highest thoughts in the 
humblest forms. The ministers of his inspiration utter, with 
a child-like unconsciousness, those great eriginal truths, which 
have riven hearts, and institutions,and nations like bolts of 
thunder. 

They are so simple, so unpretending, that, whilst they trace 
mighty principles, whose enunciation would have made the 
fame of thousands of Platos and Aristotles, they never make 
us think of themselves. ‘They are lost in God. This makes 
the Bible, like the manna, according to the Jewish tradition. 
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It gives to every palate what it longs for—the same manna 
adapted, by him from whom it descends, to every taste: and 
this universal adaptation brings us to consider, as our closing 
proof, the fact, that the Bible shows itself to be perfect by the 
part it has borne in the history of our race. 

“ History,” says St. Augustine,” is not of man. It moves 
through times, of which God is the framer, and God the 
guide.” History, like nature and the Bible, is divine; and 
the Bible must harmonize with history, as we have shown, 
that it does with nature. 

When we come to such a comparison, we are struck, in the 
first place, with the fact, that the whole history of man, in all 
his social conditions, confirms, where the Bible is not found, 
the absolute necessity of a revelation, and where the Bible is 
found, proves that it is the very book needed for the race. 
All history is a protest for the Book of Life, against that 
vague thing often lauded, but never defined, the Religion of 
Nature. The Psalm,-which has given us our initial point, 
tells us that nature declares God’s glory, shows his handy- 
work, sends out her testimony far as the line of centripetal 
force that binds her to the throne of God, and wide as the 
beams of the sun. Very well! But the “law, testimony, 
statutes, fear, judgment of the Lord, are perfect, sure, right, 
pure, clean, true and righteous altogether, converting the soul, 
making wise the simple, rejoicing the heart, enlightening the 
eyes, and enduring forever.” Now, this is not less than jus- 
tice to nature; it is not more than justice to the world. 

Nature, indeed, is glorious. Land and sea, and starry sphere— 
God moves amid them. They tell of God. But it is we who 
must give them inspiration—not they us. It is the Bible, that 
must teach us the God, who is in nature, before we can find 
him there. Other eyes have seen gods of slaughter and pol- 
lution, amid these scenes vocal to us with the praises of Je- 
hovah. A father’s voice must witness of his hand. Then the 
Creator begins, 

« Blending with our thought, 
Yea, with our life, and life’s own secret joy, 
Till the dilating soul, enwrapt, transfused 
Into the mighty vision passing ; there, 
As in her natural form, swells vast to Heaven.” 

Four thousand years, earth and stars taught the race, and 
what did men know of God, at the end of that time? Not as 
much as a Christian mother teaches her child out of the Bi- 
ble in half an hour! When did nature ever force a man to 
cry out: “ What shall I do to be saved?” And could she, 
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who was too feeble to ner the question, give the answer? 
Those silent eyes, looking down in their beauty for ages, 
have never done, what was wrought by him their Creator, 
whose single glance made the heart of a faithless apostle burst 
in tears. 

“ When “the simple” got beyond the idea, that the sun 
and moon are plates of gold and silver, their jmpulse was to 
adore them, to lay even human sacrifices upon their altar. 
While the skies were all flooded with the glory of the immor- 
tal King; while the piping bird and roaring sea uttered his 
name; while it was sighed in the waving sedge, and was 
sinking, and rolling, and rising through the diapason, from 
the whispering tree tops down to the low deep bellowing of 
the thunder, and up to the crackling burst of the lightning ; 
yes, while all was voicing ‘Jenovan,’ man worshipped the 
sky, and sea, and bird, and worm, and fellow-worm; “and 
every thing was God but God himself.” 

What avails it, is the language of history, that nature offers 
man the alphabet of praise, when he has none to instruct him 
how to combine it? The Hindoo woman looks upon cloud- 
less skies and eternal verdure. There the sun walks in bright- 
ness and the moon in beauty ; but the God, she sees in nature, 
demands the blood of the infant, she bears in her arms. The 
Indian pitches his tent of bark among the wild waving woods; 
he hears their roaring and chafing, as amid the watches of the 
night, they clash their branches together, like giants at strife, 
waking strange musings in his soul. The rushing rivers burst 
through the cleft mountains before his eyes; the water-fall 
thunders in his ears; the lightning streams from the cloud, 
and down crashes the tall hemlock by his side. His soul is 
nursed on the bosom of sublimity; Tradition helps out nature, 
and tells him of a Great Spirit; but he sees nothing in His 
character to check his thirst for blood, or his tyranny to wo- 
man. His idea of immortality is one, in which his dog and 
the shade of his faithful bow have an equal interest with him- 
self; and his conscience does not reprove him as he roasts 
his enemy at a slow fire, tears his flesh from his bones, and 
exults in the shrieks of his dying agony. 

Is it objected that these illustrations are taken from low 
stages of social cultivation? We ask, where will you find 
higher, except where Christianity has made them? Do you 
point to Mohammedan lands? What is Mohammedanism ? 
not a religion of nature, but a monstrous plagiarism of Chris- 
tianity, and great, like Prometheus, only in the possession of 
the fire it has stolen. The triumph of Mohammedanism 
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over Paganism, is a great argument for the divine origin of 
Christianity. "The mowing out of the Oriental sects,, accom- 
plished by it, showed it to be less a deviation from Chris- 
tianity than the superstitions it overthrew, and the cultivated 
Moslem mind is, at this hour, less alien from the Christian 
habit, than any portion of the Gentile world. 

Are we pointed to Deists in Christian lands? This is a 
miserable begging of the question, an attempt to play off the 
power of Christianity against herself, to argue from that di- 
vine vitality, which sheds blessings against their will on her 
foes, that she has no life. But suppose we conceded, that 
such cases were fair ones. What has natural religion done? 
It left Byron, after a life of wretchedness, to die prematurely 
of licentiousness and gin. When the remains of Shelly (whose 
natural religion excluded a God) were washed on shore—in 
the spirit of what religion was it?—his associates burning 
them on a funeral pyre, after pouring libations of wine on his 
ashes, returned drunk, driving furiously through the forest, 
and yelling like demons. Let me quote a few words descrip- 
tive of Deists. “Ihave found them all proud, positive and 
dogmatizing, even in their pretended scepticism, knowing eve- 
ry thing, proving nothing, and ridiculing one another. ‘There 
is not one among them who, coming to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, would not prefer his own error to the truth, that is 
discovered by another. The great thing for him is to think 
differently from other people. Among believers he is an Athe- 
ist; among Atheists a believer. Their scepticism is far more 
affirmative and dogmatical than the decided tone of their ad- 
versaries. Under pretence of being themselves the only peo- 
ple enlightened, they imperiously subject us to their magis- 
terial decisions, and would fain palm upon us, for the true 
causes of things, the unintelligible systems, they have erected 
in their own heads; whilst they overturn, destroy and tram- 
ple under foot all, that mankind reveres, snatch from the afflict- 
ed the only comfort left them in their misery, from the rich 
and great the only curb, that can restrain their passions; tear 
from the heart all remorse of vice, all hopes of virtue, and 
still boast themselves the benefactors of mankind.” Do you 
think you have been hearing the words of some heated Chris- 
tian apologist? Not at all! these are the words of Rousseau. 

There is, indeed,—alas! rather must we say, there was 
a Religion of Nature,—but our sole knowledge of it, our 
sole key to it in our fallen condition, is in Revelation.— 
Once the nature of man was in harmony with the nature of 
things, and found in them food for spirit as well as for body. 
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Then all that met his senses was a Eucharistic sign of invisi- 
ble grace. Then life could be found ina tree, Heaven ina 
garden, God in the daisy and in the dim, faint-falling baptis- 
mal dew. Then man’s Bible was beneath his feet and over 
his head. The rainbow was not then, as after the flood, the 
sign of vengeance restrained, but the sacrament of ever-pre- 
sent peace. The Shekinah was within him; with no abate- 
ments of infirmity and pollution, he was himself the very 
“image and glory of God.” His Genesis lay in the fresh 
young world before him; and in the remembrance of his ori- 
gin, his Exodus was the triumphal march of creation and him- 
self, its Lord from non-being and darkness, into being and 
light, his Leviticus was the incense breath of prayer, which 
rose unbidden from his breast; his Psalm and Canticle were 
like the free gush of the song of birds; his Evangely was the 
daily descent of the Son of God in visible form; his Epistle 
was written on his heart, and the Universe, great and small, 
gave him prophecy of continuing love, the Apocalypse of 
abiding grace. Purity and goodness drew their food from ma- 
terial nature, the doctrine of correspondence was no mystic 
dream, and there was an impulsive power to rectitude in what 
was most fixed in nature. ‘The “silent law,” which kept the 
orbs above him in their sphere, might, in a way different from 
that in which it now operates, cause the luxurious tear-drop of 
exquisite joy to globe itself on his suffused cheek, for the 
piercing eye of intuition might see tokens of divine love in 
that, in which we now only recognize proofs of divine power. 
The transmission of life, the beating of his own heart, whis- 
pered of God, were incentives to goodness, for moral necessity 
bound itself up with the physical, and was no less regular. 
The fall in disturbing one, in the nature of the case, deranged 
both. In a word, moral goodness breathed by the law of its 
own nature, unconscious of an antithesis or an opposite. It 
had no knowledge of good—(it was a fatal tree which gave 
it)—it lay like a babe on the lap of its Creator, blooming 
with a thousand beauties, crowned with one worth all the thou- 
sand, an unconsciousness of its own unspeakable charm. It 
came to a consciousness of itself—with the loss of itself. The 
fruit of the tree gave man conscience. ‘Oh! that man had 
never known goodness,’ we are almost ready to exclaim—that 
he had kept it as his very nature—had felt it only as man 
feels that himself must be himself—and that the scowling 
counterpart sin had never darkened our world. But we must 
not say this, for there is a Book in our hands richer in its 
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teachings than nature even in her primal estate—a Book 
whose “ Paradise Regained” is nobler than her “ Paradise 
Lost.” With its ever-maturing worth of divine-human me- 
diation before us, the heart would for the murmur, almost sub- 
stitute the words: “O beatam culpam, quae talem ac tantum 
meruit habere Redemptorem.” 

In the light of history, we are struck again with the preser- 
vation of the Bible, as a proof that it is of God, and perfectly 
adapted to its work. The Bible, as a distinct self-unfolding 
Revelation from God, is as old as the Race. It is the only 
thing which has ever been permitted to grow old in our world. 
The generations of men have been borne away as with a 
flood. The longest lineage of all Kings, but one, is of yes- 
terday. The products of the human mind, the noblest sys- 
tems, have come forth thick as leaves in spring, and have 
fallen fast as leaves in autum: 


“They come like shadows, so depart.” 


Not only have mists vanished, and streams dried up, and 
rivers forsaken their channels, but the most fixed forms of na- 
ture have been changed. “The mountain falling, fadeth to 
naught; the rock is removed out of his place; the waters 
wear the stones.” New shores are chafed by the ocean; the 
cataract recoils on itself, wearing down the precipice, over 
which it thunders. Man and nature have been shifting, whilst 
the Bible has stood—like the pyramids among drifting sands, 
shall we say? No; this is too poor a figure for that word, 
which arose before the builders in. Mizraim were born, and 
shall stand when their work has crumbled to dust. 

This Word was two thousand years old before Inachus, 
founder of the kingdom of Argos, was born. More than twen- 
ty-five hundred years of its life had passed ere legend tells 
us, that the first ship appeared on the shores of Greece. When 
the Bible contained authentic history for twenty-six hundred 
years, the myths of classic story tell of an era when goddesses 
descended to teach men. ‘Three thousand years after its birth, 
Troy was taken. It was old, when all profane history was 
young, and now it is young, vital, mingling with every inter- 
est of man, when all other history is old, or swiftly becoming 
old. All other things have been shaken, for they are to be 
removed, as “things that are made, that those things, which 
cannot be shaken, may remain.” 

Who can resist the evidence of such facts as these, if he be- 
lieves in a Providence ora God? Here isa seed, which all 
time has trampled on, and which yet germinates. It is an 
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olive, to borrow a beautiful metaphor from Chrysostom, which 
has put forth verdure, and is bending with fruit in the midst 
of a glowing furnace. It is a breath, living amid storms, a 
still small voice, which all the roar of human passions has not 
been able to drown. It has made real that dream of mathe- 
matical poesy—that sound leaves an imperishable imprint on 
nature, that every sigh, shriek and curse, is eternal. God’s 
breath and word are in the Bible. Revelation—a word—made 
nature, and Revelation shall survive it. “ Forever, O Lord, 
thy word is settled in Heaven.” 

I know of nothing in the world, so sublime as the Bible in 
its historical relations. ‘The boast of Isis is a sober verity in 
its utterance: “I am all that has been, or that shall be.” All 
the abiding realities of human history are bound up with it, 
giving pledge that the Book, which has blessed the past, will 
create and new-create the future. 

It is a great thing, that the Bible has come to do much. If 
you sometimes grow disheartened at what seems to you the 
smallness of the actual results of so great a Book, contrasted 
with what you suppose they ought to be, compare it with 
every thing that pretends to rival or dispute its claims, and 
you will see the force of the evidence of its divinity, presented 
in its history. If, for example, it be pretended that its reli- 
gion has been a failure, what has infidelity been? Full of 
boasts that have come to nothing, proud of names, that have not 
been able to lift it from contempt, but have been dragged 
down by it, it has been indebted for the very memory of its 
being, to the works that have ground it to powder, the records 
of its discomfiture. It has given many a long flourish of 
trumpets, but has not been able to execute a single threat. It 
has caught in its desperation at every floating straw, but none 
has been able to keep its head above the waters. It has eaten, 
in a second generation, its words of sound and fury uttered in 
a former one. It never has been able to establish a single 
positive idea in doctrine or morals, or stir a single hope in 
any human heart. Boasting of reason, it has been able to sat- 
isfy no man’s mind, till it has corrupted his heart. It has 
taught no man how to live righteously, or how to die decent- 
ly. There is not on the face of the earth a single temple, 
reared by it to God, nor a single hospital for suffering hu- 
manity. It has been engaged in a constant struggle after 
power; it has attained it but in one case, and was then forced, 
as it experienced its own bitter fruits, to curse the day it was 
born. ‘Take from infidelity the truths it has stolen from Chris- 
tianity, and the proprieties forced on it by the religion it has 
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been trying so long and vainly to sneer and lie out of exist- 
ence, and what have we left but a ghastly God-forsaken illu- 
sion, from which the wildest dreams of pagan superstition 
were a reasonable refuge. ‘The most Cannibal heathenism is 
not as complete and desolating a lie as anti-Christian Infi- 
delity. Look at France; look at the scum of Germany; read 
what these infidels tell of each other; what Voltaire says of 
Frederick the Great, and Frederick of Voltaire; and what 
Rousseau says of himself and his fellow-infidels! Take their 
concessions in regard to Deism on the one side, and touching 
Christianity on the other, and if truth be of God, if either the 
Christian or infidel has God on his side, the adversaries of the 
Bible are convicted out of theirown mouths. Infidelity is a 
failure: “Their rock is not as our Rock, even our enemies 
themselves being judges.” 

Out of nothing, nothing comes. The effect bears some pro- 
portion to the cause. The opposite idea is sustainable only 
by confounding cause and occasion. How is it that a Book, 
which has nothing to propitiate the strongest passions of men, 
nothing to concede, nothing outward for its defence, has proved 
a barrier, against which the fiercest waves of human wrath have 
broken in vain? 

But the Bible has done more than simply sustain itself. It 
has depended on no people, but has made all people depend 
on it. The rejection of a part of it has caused the dispersion 
of the Jews: the retention of a part of it has kept them sep- 
arate among the nations. ‘The total want of it makes pagans, 
who have no history, the over-laying it makes Mohammedans, 
who have much history, motion without progress, as they have 
a mock revelation. ‘The possession of the whole of it makes 
Christendom, which alone has history. The annals of eighteen 
hundred years show that Revelation is the thread of destiny. 
There is a plan as unique and obvious as the proofs of design 
in nature. Historical Theology will soon be as determinate a 
branch of religious knowledge as natural T'heology now is. 
The nations, that have received the whole Bible, have been 
and are leaders in the world; and the leaders among the lead- 
ers are those that hold it in entireness and purity. 

The Bible has been the nurse of all civilization: it has 
brought forth and fostered the social and intellectual cultiva- 
tion of the modern world. Flowing through ages of darkness, 
it has purged off the pollutions, which mingled with its streams, 
and has burst forth again shining and clear. “The Divine 
Scripture,” says St. Ambrose, “receives many streams: there 
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meet rivers of sweet and clear waters, and there the snowy 
fountains which spring to eternal life.” 

It has proved its adaptedness to every conditicn and class of 
human society. In Asia, where reflection and passion min- 
gle, like lava gliding through snow, it arose. And yet to show 
how little it originated in, or is bound up with a natural life 
in any narrow sense, it is not Asia, in which its widest and 
most abiding conquest have been made. It is in lands, re- 
motest from the place of its birth, that its glory is brightest. If 
it had been a product of the Jewish mind, it would have at- 
tracted Jews, or of the Asiatic mind, the Asiatics; but rising 
among Jews and Asiatics, it has a spirit wholly different from 
their’s. It is the boon of Asia, which has lifted Europe be- 
yond her reach, which, while she, once most-cultured, has re- 
mained unchanged, has elevated the barbarians, to whom she 
gave it, to such a point, that she, in comparison, has ceased to 
be civilized. It is the boon of the Jew, by which he has 
placed his destiny in the control of Christian hands. He breathes 
by the sufferance of the people of the Messiah he rejected. 
Bible lands hold the world at their will. 'The Bible has caused 
Japhet to dwell in the tents of Shem, and has made Canaan 
his servant. In Europe it brought into captivity the polished 
life of classic times, and conquered the barbarians, who con- 
quered Rome. It has breathed its vital warmth, and diffused 
its light among the icy huts of Greenland, and has purified the 
voluptuous hearts of Tropic Isles. It has been lowly enough 
and exalted enough for man, through the whole range of his 
outward and inward condition. It has stooped to the degra- 
ded Hottentot, and before man in the loftiest flight of intellec- 
tual power; its eagle wing bas winnowed the air, and guided 
him nearer to the sun. 

Has it not been the cultivator of all, that is most purely in- 
tellectual in man? Read Chateaubriand, Neander and Balmes, 
in their survey of its influences! Has not the profoundest logic 
been developed in its defence, and in the scientific exhibition 
of its truths? Read Chillingworth, and Butler, and Edwards; 
read Chemnitz, and Gerhard, and Calvin. 

It has not only been the cultivator of taste and art, but has 
formed a new era in them. It has substituted purified senti- 
ment for classic sensuality, has made the material subordinate 
to the spiritual, and has irradiated it with a regenerated life. 
Classic art is the art of the body, and the passions, that pertain 
to it. Christian art embodies the tenderness, mystery and 
majesty of heart and soul, of man, divine and immortal. Clas- 
sic art is the shadow of nature. Christian art is the image of 
grace. 
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The Bible is inwoven with all modern literature, by ties as 
complicated as those, which unite the living dust of our dead 
race with every soil. Its illustration has made much, its in- 
fluence has made more of a measureless world of thoughts and 
books. 

Whilst the Son of Man has been sitting during the Regen- 
eration, on the throne of his glory, the Aposiles, heirs of the 
Prophets, have sat upon their thrones, and in every form, in 
which destiny, progress, hope are involved, the judgment of 
the nations has been committed to them. ‘Take one or two 
illustrations. The Bible was translated into the Spanish lan- 
guage in L478... At the beginning of the Reformation, Spain 
stood in the first rank of nations. She desired the Reforma- 
tion—fully as much so as England—and would have kept it. 
The nonsense, now so current about the Anglo-Saxon race, 
had not then been broached. The Bible was “set for the 
fall” of Spain. Forced by the arm of civil power, she stum- 
bled over it, and was broken to pieces. Had Charles V., who, 
on the cardinal doctrine of justification by faith, lived and died 
a Lutheran; had he been true to his conviction, given the Bi- 
ble full scope in his life, thrown his influence decidedly in fa- 
vor of the Reformation, instead of pursuing a wavering course, 
it would have triumphed; and no man can show, that at this 
hour Spain would not be first among nations, and that authors 
would not be proving with much dexterity, that the Spanish 
blood had some mysterious advantage over that of all other 
races. Charles was followed by Philip IL, a bigot, who sent 
forth his “ invincible Armada” against the Bible. Oa the bul- 
wark, that Bible had raised, bis force was broken to pieces. 
The Bible would have saved the Netherlands to Philip II. 
Its enlarged policy would have spared the Moors, who, under 
Philip ILI., were swept from the land, causing to the nation a 
loss, from which it has never recovered. England, at the be- 
ginning of the Reformation, did not stand among the first 
powers of Europe. What has raised her to the highest rank? 
Why is Ireland, which made a different election, at this hour, 
an object of dread and pity? 

And unhappy France! What did the Bible become to her? 
The darkest hour in her history was that in which she sum- 
moned the spirits, that wait on deadly thoughts to fill her “ full 
of direst cruelty, when no compunctious visitings of nature 
shook her fell purpose.” 

«Take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 
Wherever, in your sightless substances, 


You wait on nature’s mischief. ‘Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of heil !’ 
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That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To ery, Hold, Hold!” 

When the destroying Angel, sent, not by God, but by the 
emissaries of hell, passed through France in a night,-not to 
slay the first-born, but to involve every family in an indis- 
criminate massacre; not to slay Egypt, but t6 blot out Israel; 
the bells, whose solemn toll bounded through the hearts of 
Protestants, like the death-pang before the death-stroke, the 
bells, whose clang was followed by the shrieks of victims and 
the curse of the murderers, the bells were heard in Heaven, 
and the sword of divine wrath was already drawn from its 
scabbard. ‘The blood of martyrs cried from the ground for 
vengeance, and step by step it came—vengeance on King and 
people. It came in horrors, on which we may not here dwell. 
What is the history of France for a hundred years? It may 
be told in a sentence. Godless glory her aim— withering 
shame her fruition! Fire and sword carried by her as the 
scourge of nations, and returned into her own bosom; famine 
and conscription, in Egypt plague, in Russia snow, on ev- 
ery plain death: at Waterloo, the annihilation of all her 
boast ; these came forth from God. After the mortal struggles 
of years, all the blood of France has only caked the dust in 
the pathway of the imbecile, with no strength but the strength 
of a name, whose foot is now on her neck, and who would 
have torn the last leaf from the wreath of her glory, if a single 
leaf had remained. 

But the blood of martyrs pleads for mercy as well as for 
vengeance; and a blood, which speaketh better things than 
that of martyrs, unites its omnipotent voice with their’s The 
Bible alone-can redeem France. It has lived, though France 
refused it. Has France lived without it? No! The Bible 
realizes the proud boast of her Napoleon: “ France is not ne- 
cessary to me; I am necessary to France.” 

But we may not pursue these historical illustrations further. 
All the annals of the word of God, in its relation to nations, 
show, that every new assault of infidelity has prepared the way 
for a new era of Bible power. The sword and fire go before 
the Regenerations. Pelagius established the doctrines of grace; 
Arius fixed the foundations of the proper doctrine of Chris- 
tianity; Popery brought out the doctrine of justification by 
faith; and the age of infidelity has been followed by the age 
of missions. Voltaire and Paine have helped to give the gos- 
pel to all lands, and the assaults of Rationalism, on our own 
oved Church, will issue in new triumphs of her holy faith. 
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The Bible has led all its soldiers to victory, and has bound 
every enemy at its chariot wheels. 

This Bible is the “ only ruleand law, according to which all 
doctrines and all teachers are to be judged.” If we differ 
from all others in our view of its meaning, we are bound to 
show good cause for the difference. The right of private 
judgment differs widely from the wrong of self-conceit. The 
licentious use of this right has done more in our age than all 
other causes, to feed the opposite errors of Romanism and In- 
fidelity. The great men of the past have no right to claim 
authority, but they are entitled to a respectful attention. We 
should learn in the language of the great Neander, “not to 
hunt after new things, which are not also old; nor to cling to 
old things, which will not become new.” “Call no man 
your master,” but freely, cordially, gratefully recognize every 
colaborer. Think not you can fathom all the depths of that 
divine truth, which requires the mind of our whole race through 
all time for its development. ‘Trust the past for much, but 
not for too much. Do not think that nothing has been done, 
still less that every thing has been done. Much as the Bible 
has been examined, it is to be studied yet more earnestly, in 
a way which shall harmonize reverence for its majesty, and 
fearlessness in the spirit of its own freedom. The great work 
of the future is not, however, to make discoveries, but to ripen 
the fruits, which the toils of the past have given us. ‘To show 
the living harmony of divine Revelation, to bring the truth, 
long recognized, to bear on the intellect and heart of the world; 
this is the work of the future. That interpretation will ever 
be best, which is simplest. ‘ When I was a young man,” says 
Luther, “I had a sight of learning, especially when I had just 
entered on Theology. Nothing but Allegories, Analogies, 'T'ro- 
pology and pure Art, would do for me. Now I have given 
up the whole of them, and the best art I have, is to present 
the Scriptures in their simple meaning; for the literal sense— 
that does it, there lies doctrine, power and art.” He says else- 
where that spiritualizings and allegories “do very well for 
preachers, who have studied little,” and who put on their fancy 
the proper work of their reason. 

I know one, not yet by any means old, but older than he 
used to be, who, before he had been two years in the ministry, 
had remodeled the whole system of Theology; had reduced 
ad absurdum the Athanasian theory of the eternal generation; 
had broached a scheme, which was to relieve all the difficul- 
ties of the prevalent doctrine of the T'rinity and Incarnation ; 
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had laid the basis of a revised version of the Bible; had con- 
tributed to his father’s edification and pile of useless papers, 
several infallible demonstrations on points, which had exer- 
cised the Church for eighteen hundred years; and, in short, 
had got the heart of things in general from the left side to the 
right. He has lived long enough, however, to lose all this 
stupendous knowledge; his infallible nostrums have spoiled 
by keeping ; he has reached a happy condition of deplorable 
ignorance; is willing to learn from any body, old or new, and 
hears a voice from that source whence no warning originates 
in vain: “ Lean not to thine own understanding.” If noth- 
ing can shake us in our conviction that we have made a dis- 
covery, and if we have plenty of self-conceit, we are sure to 
make a great many, let us keep it to ourselves awhile; the 
world can revolve on its axis without it. As our discovery is, 
in all probability, an apocryphal one, let us take encourage- 
ment from the language, in which a wise Jew, in an apocry- 
phal book, encourages a man to keep a secret: “If thou hast 
heard a word, let it die with thee; and be bold, it will not 
burst thee.” 

And now one-closing word. ‘Take up the Bible with heart 
and soul, to study, comprehend, and be transformed by it. 
You have been reading it too long. No man has any busi- 
ness to read such a book. Read any other book, but don’t 
read the Scriptures. ‘Search the Scriptures,” says the Mas- 
ter. “Eat the Book,” said the Angel. Make it your daily 
food. It is like the manna, of which no man could collect 
in one day more than he needed for the day. ‘ What helps 
it,” says Lurher, “that we have and hear the Scriptures so 
richly, and yet make no use of it?—like a maiden who sits 
with flowers springing all round her, yet breaks off none to 
weave herself a garland.” The picture of viands is as nutri- 
tious as food itself, tothe eyes. A nosegay is as good as a ham, 
to smell. So if you read the Bible as you did that last novel, 
in which buzzard human depravity, went masquerading in the 
plumes of a bird of Paradise, or the brothel was disinfected by 
sprinkling a little patch only, that novel which you were 
poring over in the day-time, when you ought to have been 
studying, and over whose villainous print, telling of villainous 
things you were rimming your eyes with inflammation, when 
you should have been asleep, if you read the Bible, I don’t 
mean with as much interest, but with as little reflection as 
the novel—though it may still do you some good, though 
some holy thought may steal into your heart when you are 
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unaware, some silver strain mingle itself with the jangling 
chords of your worldly mind, yet the benefits will be few ; they 
will be naught to what you might have made them. You 
have passed all through Golconda, and have carried off noth- 
ing, except perchance some little diamond, which may have 
stuck to the sole of your shoe. 

Give the nightingale stillness for her song. Make the hush 
of night in your soul, when God speaks. When his voice, 
mightier than the roar of waters, yet sweeter than the notes of 
Seraphim, comes forth, be not of those who say: “it thun- 
ders,” but of those who hear its witness for His Son. Draw 
bounds around Horeb, when you commune with God, that 
no earthly thought break through; and when necessity com- 
pels you to descend again to the world, bear back the tables 
on your heart, lest from your hands, passions, not less power- 
ful, but less sanctified than the wrath of Moses, dash them to 
the ground. 


ARTICLE VII. 


GERMAN HYMN. 


Translated by H. Mills, D. D., Auburn, N. Y. 


GOD’S WONDERS IN THE DEEP. 
Wunder—Anfang, herrlich’s Ende. 


1. Srrance at first, in glory closes 
What the God of Grace proposes, 
Guiding by his mighty hand: 

We, aghast, its progress viewing, 
Skill divine completes the doing, 
While we ery, “Where will it end?” 


. Well may wonders be expected, 
Where God’s wisdom has directed 
For his glory and our need. 
Though at first all ills seem blended, 
Comes at last the good intended, 
Onward by these evils led 
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. When his path is on the ocean, 
Mid the waves of wild commotion, 
There no eye his feet can trace : 
So, our sea of troubles guiding, 
God his way from us is hiding; 
We no longer own his grace. 


. In that gulf where, ever raging, 
Billows’ billows are engaging, 
In the gloomy sea of Death,— 
Saints themselves, with Death contending, 
In their struggle none befriending, 
Seem abandoned to his wrath. 


. This to know—who can attain it? 
Man to man can ne’er explain it, 
Boasted Reason here is blind: 
Shadows thick around us sever, 
Till no light can we discover, 
Nor God’s way of wisdom find. 


. God, in clouds and darkness dwelling, 


Bids us, ev’ry doubt repelling, 

Walk by faith, and not by sight. 
Fruitless all our restless sorrow, 
Trust him now, and for the morrow, 

Else all hope is sunk in night. 


. All thy way——to God confide it, 

None so well knows how to guide it, 
End—beginning—all be his. 

All that He begins,—when ended,— 

Shall, with praises, be commended,— 
Strange, but glorious in our eyes. 


. Tho’ with fears He may confound thee, 

Raging torrents roaring round thee, 
While on high his thunders roll: 

Oft o’er frightful cliffs may lead thee, 

Fire and storm each step impede thee, 
Terrors shake thy wondering soul. 
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9. Never let thy fears oppress thee, 
Look to God e’en yet to bless thee, 
Trust his wisdom and be still : 
He so guides that he will show it, 
And ere long, thyself shall know it, 
“ God alone doth all things well.” 


. Nor from others then conceal it, 
But with thankful joy reveal it, 
All abroad the tidings send! 
Lighten thus the heart of sadness, 
With the cheering shout of gladness— 
“ Strange beginning, glorious end!” 





ARTICLE VIII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Robert Cham- 
bers. In four Volumes. Vol. I]. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers— 1852. 


Tue second volume of this work is just out. It brings us to the poet’s 
marriage, his settlement on the Ellisland farm, and the discouragements 
which he immediately encountered in his agricultural enterprise. Burns’ 
character deserves to be studied, and this, the present work, enables us 
more effectually to do than any other. The ample communications from 
his extensive correspondence, enable us minutely to Scan the inner life 
of one so frank and open in his epistolary intercourse as our poet. Burns 
was not only an intellectual giant: there is something Titanic in his 
whole nature—in his impulses, feelings and passions-—ir the entire ex- 
hibition of the man. We find much that all good men must wish had 
been otherwise: much in his religious opinions, however sincere, to be 
condemned: much in his character and life to be censured and deeply 
lamented; but natures, constituted like his, call for much forbearance. 
The circumstances in which he was placed must temper severity, and 
candid men will judge him more in sorrow than in anger. To those 
who appreciate his genius, we need not say how much there is to ad- 
mire. Those who would know what Burns was, and who would right- 
ly estimate and enjoy the productions of his muse, cannot do without 
this admirable work. 








XUM 
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Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By 
Alexander von Humboldt. ‘Translated from the German, by E. 
C. Otte and B. H. Paul, Ph. D.,F.C.S. Vol. 1V. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—1852. 


Contrary to the expectation of all, we nave a fourth volume of this 

great work. This volume treats fully of the Nebula, Magellanic clouds, 

the Coal-sacks, the solar region, the sun, the sun’s spots, solar light, the 
planets in general, each planet in particular, comets, the ring of the zo- 
diacal light, falling stars, fire-balls, and meteoric stones or xrolites.— 

What a series of attractive themes to allure the votaries of science to the 

pages of an instructor like Humboldt! Apart from its relations to Rev- 

elation, none can read and understand a work like this without absorb- 
ing interest and the profoundest admiration. It is a vast store-house of 
knowledge. 

The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr: with Essays 
on his Character and Influence. By the Chevalier Bunsen, and 
Professors Brandis and Lorbell. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, Publishers, 329 and 331 Pearl St., Franklin Square—18452. 


Nor only to scholars and men of letters, but to readers of all classes, 
this work will come asa delightful visitor. “It is founded upon one 
entitled: ‘Lebensnachricaten aber Barthold Georg Niebuhr,’ which is 
chiefly composed of extracts from Niebuhr’s letters; though a shot 
narrative, intended to explain these, and fill up the chasms they leave 
in his history, is prefixed to each of the periods into which it is divi- 
ded. The principal editor of ‘ Lebensnachrichten’ was Madame Hens- 
ler, Niebuhr’s sister-in-law, to whom most of the letters are addressed.” 
‘The biographical notices in the present work are shorter than Mad. 
Hensler’s narrative, on which they are based, but they also comprise a 
considerable amount of additional information, derived partly from other 
publications, partly from conversations with intimate friends of Niebuhr. 
Several letters, too, have been added, throwing additional light on his 
public life.” The work thus supplies defects found in that, on which 
itis based. lt places before us a mos: engaging picture of this extra- 
ordinary man, extraordinary in his wonderful natural endowments, and 
the vastness of his acquired knowledge, most estimable for the artless 
simplicity, the rigid purity, the sterling integrity, the genuine goodness 
and benevolence of his lofiy character; most amiable and exemplary in 
his domestic and social relations; exhibiting the highest ability and rec- 
titude in the corduct of public affairs; occupying a commanding posi- 
tion, and exercising a deep, powerful and far-reaching influence in the 
world of letters: a !aborious student from his early childhood, a bril- 
liant scholar through life, an upright, honest man to the end. His cor- 
respondence is deeply inteiesting and delightful, and the whole is truly 
a charming work. 
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The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France. By Al- 
phonse de Lamartine, Author of “The History of the Girondists.” 
Vol. I]. Harper & Brothers—1852. 


Tue second volume of this most able work, written in Lamartine’s bril- 
liant style, and with the obvious determination to treat all parties with 
impartial justice, has just left the press. We refer to our remarks on 
the first volume in our last number. The period embraced by the pre- 
sent is full of stirring interest, and none who read can fail to admire the 
writer’s power over his subject, his skill in the unfolding and deliaea- 
tion of events, his acuteness in detecting causes and tracing their oper- 
ation, and his tact and strength in describing actions and portraying 
the actors. The work cannot fail to command the interest of the read- 
ing public. 


Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. By M. Victor Cou- 
sin. Translated by O. W. Wight—in two volumes: New York. 
D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway—1852. 


Tuts is unquestionably “a work of extraordinary merit and beauty ;” and 
we hail, with the utmost gratification, this first translation into English, of 
the entire work. We know of no modern writer more competent than the 
illustrious French eclectic, to exhibit, with deep and unerring insight, with 
accurate fulness, with admirably digested plan and method, and with fascin- 
ating splendor of diction, the history of philosophy from its earliest origin. 
The work is a magnificent monument’ of the author’s genius. Ie place of 
any further comments of our own, we present, fully justified in so doing by 
the importance of the work, several extended extracts from the translator’s 
preface. “The delivery of these lectures,” says Sir William Hamilton, speak- 
ing of the first volume, “excited an unexampled sensation in Paris. Con- 
demned to silence during the reign of Jesuit ascendancy, M. Cousin, after 
eight years of honorable retirement, had ascended again the chair of philoso- 
phy; and the splendor with which he commenced his academical career, 
more than justified the expectation which his recent reputation as a writer, 
and the memory of his earlier lectures, had inspired. Two thousand auditors 
listened, in admiration, to the eloquent exposition of doctrines unintelligible 
to the many, and the oral discussion of philosophy awakened in Paris and in 
France an interest unexampled since the days of Abelard.” «The first vol- 
ume contains a luminous summary of Cousin’s views in regard to humanity 
and history. The course which comprises the two last volumes [the origi- 
nal three are here comprised in two vols.] of this series, ‘will,’ to use the 
language of Mr. Morell, ‘in all probability, be ever the most popular of his 
writings. The connected account, which it gives of the history of philoso- 
phy from the earliest times ; the distinct classification which it makes of sys- 
tems; the brief, yet intelligible, glimpses it affords into the interior of almost 
every school, whether ancient or modern, tggether with the detailed analysis 
of Locke, in which is said almost all that ever need be said about the « Es- 
say on the Human Understanding ;’ in a word, the singular union of the more 
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sober criticism of the psychological school, with occasional flights into the 
higher regions of metaphysical analysis, all concur to secure for the course of 
1829 an interest and a value peculiarly its own.’ In order to understand the 
system of the ‘greatest philosopher of France,’ it is, at least, necessary to 
study the whole of these three volumes.” 


Jacob Abbott’s Young Christian Series. In three Volumes; very 
greatly improved and enlarged: with numerous Engravings.— 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers—1851. 


In our last number we noticed the second volume, entitled “The Corner- 
stone,” of this series: we have since received the other two volumes: “ The 
Young Christian,” and “The Way to do Good.” The style in which they 
are written, the ingenuity exhibited in the various but simple illustrations of 
truth, the apposite narratives employed for the purpose of illustrating the 
practical improvement of Christian precept, and the performance of Chris- 
tian duty, in the varied scenes, pursuits and relations of life, the gentle and 
winning tone in which instruction is conveyed, the affectionate earnestness 
with which the claims of duty are urged, render these volumes attractive not 
only to young, but to adult readers, and eminently fit them for the accom- 
plishment of much good among all classes of the community. The volumes 
are very handsomely got up: paper, letter-press and binding, are beautiful. 


Arctic Searching Expedition: A Journal of a Boat-Voyage through 
Rupert’s Land and the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery 
Ships under Command of Sir John Franklin: with an Appen- 
diz on the Physical Geography of North America. By Sir John 
Richardson, C.B.,F. R. S., Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets, 
ete. etc. ete. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers—1852. 


Turs volume has by no means only the temporary interest of an entertaining 
narrative. There is enough of this sort of interest to attract those who read 
for amusement; for these there are hardships, adventures and perils. But 
the book has a permanent scientific value in its geographical researches, sur- 
veys and minute topographical details; in its accurate description of those 
high northern waters and coasts; in its exhibition of geological and meteoro- 
logical facts; and still more, perhaps, in its full account of the appearance, 
character, pursuits, manners, habits and customs of the Eskimos and other 
natives of the Arctic regions—in its copious information respecting the na- 
tural history, the fauna and flora of those regions; and last, but not least, in 
the important results of sundry searching inquiries into the nature, forms and 
grammatical structure of the rude languages of the northernmost inhabitants 
ofourcontinent. Under these several heads, this volume presents a large amount 
and variety of most valuable facts and interesting discussion. The philologist 
will find much to interest him in the singular forms of the Eskimo and other 
northern languages, which are here exhibited with considerable fulness. It 
is well known, that the expedition led to no satisfactory results in respect of 
its primary object, the discovery of Sir John Franklin and his crew; yet the 
general information here given relative to what is known of Sir John’s ill- 
fated enterprise, is, especially in view of the author’s scientific acquirements 
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and official character and advantages, of great and permanent value: alto- 
gether, the work is one of much interest and importance. 


Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Book of Revelation. By 
Albert Baines. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
Nos. 329 and 331, Pearl street, Franklin Square—1852. 


Turs is the eleventh and concluding volume of Mr. Barnes’ explanatory and 
practical commentary on the New Testament, a work eminently adapted to 
the wants of the Christian community in general, and enjoying, as is evi- 
denced by its immense circulation, a great and deserved popularity. The 
character of the work is so well known, that it needs no particular descrip- 
tion, and its merits are so well appreciated, that it requires no commenda- 
tion from us. The present volume presents the same general characteristics 
as its predecessors. In his commentary on the Book of Revelation, the au- 
thor was guided by no previously formed theory as to its meaning; hence he 
has studied and explained it with that unbiassed candor, which belongs to the 
honest and reverent critic, who aims simply to ascertain what the divine 
word teaches, and not to torture it into conformity with subjective notions 
and systems: as respects the results at which he arrives, he expresses his 
surprise to find, how nearly they coincide with those taken by the great body 
of Protestant interpreters. Though we have not had time to examine the 
volume as carefully as we could wish, we are persuaded that its expositions 
will be found, in general, as satisfactory as the difficulties of the Book of Rev- 
elation permit us to expect, and that the practical remarks are as instructive 
and edifying as those which we, with many others, have ever admired in the 
preceding volumes. 


Romanism at Home.—Letters to the Hon. Roger B. Taney, Chief 
Justice of the United States. By Kirwan. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square—1852. 


In this volume, which we have read through with the deepet interest, Kir- 
wan assails anew, with all his skill and strength, that colossal system of 
abomination, Romanism. The design of his present effort is, to exhibit in 
detail the fatal objections to Popery, to be “drawn from its external arrange- 
ments, its government, its despotism, its spirit, its legends, its relics, and its 
influence on the moral, sucial, and political interests of the world.” With 
the facts here presented, the Protestant world has long been more or less fa- 
miliar; but they are here depicted with great skill and power, and commen- 
ted upon with searching acuteness and tremendous effect. The book will 
be a terrible eye-sore to papists; the more so, that it is utterly unanswerable, 
except by Jesuitical sophistry and falsification. Kirwan visited Italy and 
other papal countries, for the express purpose of telling, in this work, what 
he had himself seen and heard at head-quarters. We have no doubt that 
there are Protestants to whom this book will be offensive ; but we so utterly 
abhor popery, that we greatly rejoice at its appearance. The only fault that 
we have to find, is with the tone of banter and raillery, and of bitter sarcasm, 
into which the author is ever and anon betrayed, by temptations doubtless 
very strong, but still, better resisted by a sober divine, seriously discussing a 
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very serious subject. Such as it is, it cannot fail to make a deep and pow- 
erful impression wherever it is read ; and it is to be hoped, that it will serve 
to draw the attention of the American public more than it has yet been, to 
the fatal cancer which is spreading its roots over the length and breadth of 
our great, and free, and happy country. 


The Howajiin Syria. By George William Curtis, Author of “Nile 
Notes.” Harper & Brothers, Publishers—1852. 

WE like this book better than the one with which the author made his debit; 
although written, of course, in his peculsar manner, the style is less rhapso- 
dical than in the “ Nile Notes :” the latter is very much like a fantasia, with 
Egypt for its theme: the present work has more of sober, straight-forward 
narrative ; and although it may require a peculiar frame of mind to enable 
us fully to sympathize with a writer like Mr. Curtis, we can promise our 
readers much entertainment from the account of his travels and adventures 
in Syria, and his lively descriptions of men and their customs, and of the ob- 
jects and scenes which invest that eastern land with a singular fascination. 


Austria in 1848-49 : Being a History of the late Political Move- 
ments in Vienna, Milan, Venice and Prague ; with Details of the 
Campaigns of Lombardy and Novara ; a full account of the Rev- 
olution in Hungary; and Historical Sketches of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment and the Provinces of the Empire. By William H. Stiles, 
late Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States at the Court of Vienna. 
With Portraits of the Emperor, Metternich, Radetzky, Jellacic and 
Kossuth. In two Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 329 and 331 Pearl St., Franklin Square—1852. 


Tuts work, in two stout and very handsome octavo volumes, is a most wel- 
come and valuable contribution to contemporary history. The information 
communicated through the newspapers respecting the Revolutionary move- 
ments on the European continent, as it is mostly derived from partizan sour- 
ces, or the organs of despotism, is apt to be garbled and defective, or distor- 
ted and exaggerated, and hence to be received with caution. The account 
here given of the extraordinary occurrences of 1848 and ’49 in Austria and 
its Dependencies, proceeds from a gentleman who has not only enjeyed pe- 
culiar advantages for possessing himself of the real facts, and the true state of 
affairs, but has a just claim to be regarded as an unbiassed and candid author- 
ity respecting the nature and merits of the whole case presented. As Chargé 
d’ Affaires for the United States at the Austrian Court, he was, to a very 
great extent, an eye-and-ear-witness of that vast political drama which rolled 
along its great acts and thrilling scenes on the theatre of that mighty empire. 
Hence we receive his evidence as that of a most competent witness, who, 
knowing the truth, can have no motive for concealing or distorting it: and, 
accordingly, his volumes are rich in the most ample and interesting details. 
We have read carefully his account of the affairs of Hungary, of the con- 
nexion of that country with the House of Hapsburg and the Austrian Em- 
pire, and of the recent unsuccessful attempt of the Magyars to recover the 
independence, which has been so basely filched from them. We have found 
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the author’s account more clear, definite and satisfactory, than any that we 
have before seen, and we have seen not a few: it exhibits, in a strong light, 
the treachery and insolent tyranny of Austria, and the undeniable justness of 
the cause of her victim. The whole work is one of great value and deep in- 
terest. If fault we must find, it is, that the style, though on the whole very 
fair, flowing, manly and dignified, is sometimes inaccurate. But a greater 
censure, we fear, must be pronounced: although the information communi- 
cated is exceedingly acceptable, we cannot but regard this publication, im- 
mediately after their occurrence, of events so deeply affecting the interests 
of a foreign Court, by a returned minister of another government, who is in- 
debted for his knowledge to his official relations to that Court, as a most ex- 
traordinary proceeding; as one which must go far to make foreign Courts 
very sby and distrustful of our Ministers and Chargés. We are sorry to owe 
so valuable a work to a measure so unjustifiable. 


The Works of Stephen Olin, D. D., LL. D., late President of the 
Wesleyan University. Vol. 1.; Sermon and Sketches. Vol. II.; 
Lectures and Addresses. New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers—1852. 


Tue name of Dr. Olin has long been familiar to the Christian community in 
America. His reputation will not lose by the publication of his works. On 
divers important points, our theology, of course, differs widely from his; but 
the picture set before us in these works of the man, the scholar and the Chris- 
tian, impresses us with deep respect and warm admiration. The first vol- 
ume consists of sermons, which are clear, earnest, well digested discussions 
of sacred truth, enforcing, with much zeal and power, its momentous practi- 
cal bearings on man’s highest duties and interests. The second volume con- 
tains a series of seven lectures on “The Theory and Practice of Scholastic 
Life ;” «* Baccalaureate Discourses ;” and ‘* Essays and Addresses.” All these 
breath a profound and genial appreciation of thorough education and sound 
scholarship, a deep sense of the high importance of classical culture, his de- 
fence of which does honor to his understanding and taste ; and are pervaded 
throughout by the pure sentiments, the liberal views, the sound principles, and 
the genuine philanthropy of the accomplished Christian gentleman. Such is 
the impression which we have received from the little that we have been en- 
abled to read ; and while all may derive important benefits from this publica- 
tion, the second volume will prove peculiarly interesting and instructive to 
young men, who are fitting themselves for the active duties of the liberal pro- 
fessions. 


The Principles of Courtesy ; with Hints and Observations on Man- 
nersand Habits. Ry George Winfred Hervey. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers—1852. 

‘THERE have been many books published on the theme treated in this volume ; 

but, with the exception of one from the pen of Rev. Dr. Miller, of Princeton, 

which had reference only to “Clerical Manners and Habits,” we have seen 
none that ventured to treat the subject entirely from the Christian stand point, 
and to conform its advice strictly te Christian morals. The book is thus of 
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a decidedly serious and religious character: it considers man in various pha- 
ses of individual character, and in the multiplied relations of social life, and 
furnishes a large body of valuable rules and counsels for the regulation of con- 
duct, and the proper observance of those courtesies, which ought to throw 
their gentle charm around all our intercourse with our fellow-men. We re- 
commend the book as unexceptionable and sound in its principles, careful 
and just in their application, and giving much valuable instruction and advice 
relative to usages and manners. 


A Manual of Grecian Antiquities : with numerous Illustrations. By 
Charles Anthon, LL. D., Professor of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages in Columbia College, and Rector of the Grammar School, 
etc. etc. New York: Harper & Brothers—1852. 


Or this work, the distinguished author says in the preface: “ The present 
volume is on the same plan with the Manual of Roman Antiquities recently 
published, and is intended to supply a similar want. The materials have been 
obtained from the latest and best sources”—which sources are then enumer- 
ated. Like all Dr. Anthon’s works in classical literature, it needs only to be 
known to be valued. It is distinguished, like his other works, for profound 
and accurate scholarship, and will command the admiration of all who are 
competent to appreciate its merits. 


An Exposition of some of the Laws of the Latin Grammar. By 
Gessner Harrison, M. D., Professor of Ancient Languages in the 
University of Virginia. New York: Harper & Brothers—1852. 


Tue work “is not designed to take the place of the systematic practical 
grammars, either large or small; but aims rather to come in to the aid of 
both, and to set forth a rational arrangement and explanation of some of the 
more prominent phenomena in the inflections and syntax of the Latin lan- 
guage.” Itis intended to be ‘‘a contribution to the scientific exhibition of 
the facts and principles belonging to these two departments of the grammar.” 
A hasty examination of its contents has impressed us with a most favorable 
opinion of this work: it enters largely and profoundly into the investigation 
and discussion of fundamental principles, exhibits clearly the development 
of manifold forms from the same root and of the declensions ; unfolds fully the 
nature and office of different parts of speech, and presents, in a variety of 
ways, their relations to each other, by the elucidation of the principles of what 
we term syntax. We commend the work to the notice of instructors, who 
will find it a valuable aid in the prosecution of their own studies, and in the 
training of their pupils. 

WE received, some time ago, a copy of a sermon by Rev. Charles A Smith, 
preached at Easton on the last Anniversary of Washington’s Birth-day : hav- 
ing come just too late to be noticed in our last, it was mislaid in the confusion 
of moving ; but, having read it, we can recommend it to our readers as a pro- 
duction written in our author’s well-known neat style, and abounding in profi- 
table thought, and valuable practical reflections. 


Harprer’s MAGAzIneE continues to arrive punctually, and to afford its usual 
quantity of valuable matter, of entertaining articles, of general intelligence, of 
literary notices, and of amusing gossip and anecdote. 
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Fiction.—Although it is not strictly compatible with the main design of 
our Quarterly to notice works of fiction, we deem ourselves justified in occa- 
sional departures from our rule, the fact that, though the free indulgence in 
such reading is not commendable or profitable, our young people will gratify 
their fondness for fictitious narrative, and that, therefore, it is well to specify 
works of this kind, that may be safely put into their hands. We can, without 
hesitation, recommend, as not only entirely unexceptionable, but as most ad- 
mirable in their moral and even religious character, the following works, which 
have been sent us: ‘‘ The Head of the Family,” and “Olive,” by the author 
of the Ogilvies, published by the Messrs. Harper—‘* The Use of SunShine,” 
by S. M.—* The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, afterwards Mis- 
tress Milton,” published by the Appletons—*« Madeleine,” by Miss Kauanagh, 
also published by the Appletons. The former of these works is founded on 
the well-known facts connected with Milton’s first marriage: the last named 
is a book among a thousand, presenting a lovely example of unwearying, self- 
denying Christian benevolence: one and all they inculcate, by precept and 
beautiful example, sincere piety, and devotedness to duty in every human re- 
lation. 


“A Greek Reader, containing Selections from various Authors ; 
adapted to Sophocles’ and Kiihner’s Grammars, with Notes, and 
a Lexicon, for the use of Schools and Academies. By John S. 
Owen, D. D., Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages and 
Literature in the Free Academy in New York City. Leavitt § 
Allen, 27 Dey St., 1852, pp. 334. 


Tis is another valuable contribution of the Editor to the cause of classical 
learning. It comprises selections from the Fables of Asop, the Jests of 
Hierocles, the Apothegms of Plutarch, the Dialogues of Lucian, the Anaba- 
sis and Cyropedia of Xenophon, the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, and the 
Odes of Anacreon. The selections contain the easiest portions of the respec- 
tive authors, and are well adapted to the wants and capabilities of the youthful 
mind. They are such too as to awaken and command the interest of the stu- 
dent in the subject of recitation. The typographical execution of the work 
is beautiful, clear and open to the eye. The text appears in the Porsonian 
type, and the elegant proportion and bold outline of the letters make it far 
more attractive than any other specimen of Greek type, which has yet ap- 
peared. The notes and references are copious, yet not so much so as to des- 
troy habits of self-reliance, or produce the practice, so fatal to sound and in- 
dependent scholarship, of depending upon others for the solution of every 
difficulty. The age and circumstances of the pupil, for whom the Reader 
has been prepared, is always kept in view by the Editor. We are very much 
pleased with the work, and are convinced that it will be found a most useful 
auxiliary in the qualification of students for the collegiate stage of education. 
There is here the same excellence, which distinguishes the other volumes of 
Dr. Owen’s Series, and we think the Professor is entitled to the sincere 
thanks of all true scholars, for the important service he has rendered sound 
Jearning, by his valuable additions to our stock of classical school books. We 
sincerely hope, that the Editor’s labors will be appreciated by the public, and 
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that amid the cares of his professional duties, he will be encouraged to con- 
tinue the honorable and useful career he has so successfully commenced. 


Prayer in all its Forms, Secret, Ejaculatory, Social, in Public and 
in the Family; and the Training of Children. By Benjamin 
Kurtz, D. D. Baltimore: T. Newton Kurtz. pp. 148—1852. 

Tus is an interesting manual. Important topics are discussed, and 

much valuable truth is presented. Parents especially will be interested 

in the work, and cannot fail to read it with profit, deriving from its pa- 

ges useful lessons, which will aid them in training for the skies the im- 

mortal minds committed to their care. Dr. Kurtz has rendered the 

Church service by the publication of this excellent work, and we are 

glad to direct attention to it. The book is very neatly printed, and its 

value is enhanced by a very good lithographic portrait of the writer as a 

frontis-piece. This volume, we understand, is the first of a series of 

works on practical subjects, intended for a Lutheran Sunday Library. 

We approve of the project, and hope it may meet with encouragement. 


Elementary Latin Grammar and Exercises. By Dr. Leonard Schmitz, 
Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. Philadelphia: Blanchard 
& Lea. pp 246—1852. 

Tuis is the eleventh volume of the admirable series of Latin works, edi- 
ted by Doctors Schmitz & Zumpt, published by that enterprising house, 
in Philadelphia, whose publications we have already taken occasion to 
commend in the Review. The editor claims for the volume, now be- 
fore us, a place among the elementary Grammars, and entertains the hope, 
that it will be found to present the laws of the Latin language in a more 
correct form, than is done in many Rudiments still in use in our schools, 
and in which incorrect statements, grammatical fictions and unphiloso- 
phical expressions occur more frequently than could be desired in books, 
of which the substance is impressed upon the memory of the young, by 
means of which error is perpetuated, and the progress of accurate know- 
ledge is obstructed. 


A Memoir of Rev. Walter Gunn, late Missionary in India, from 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the United States. By G. 
A. Lintner, D. D. Albany: E. H. Pease & Co. Baltimore: T. 
Newton Kurtz. pp. 156—1852. 

Tuis volume presents an interesting sketch of the character and services 

of a beloved missionary of the Evangelical Lutheran Charch in the Uni- 

ted States, who was permitted to labor only a few years in the work, to 
which he had devoted his life, and in which he was so efficiently and 
successfully engaged. Although his career was brief, yet he rendered 
valuable aid to the mission, and gave an impulse to the cause in the 

Church, which will long be gratefully remembered. The volume also 

furnishes important information in reference to the Foreign Mission of 
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the Lutheran Church in India, which cannot fail to interest those who 
love the cause, and who desire that the Lutheran Church of America 
should prosecute more vigorously the work of missions. We take plea- 
sure in commending the volume to our readers, with the earnest wish 
that its perusal may lead our members to feel more deeply, and to labor 
more earnestly in a cause which ought to be dear to every Christian. 


The Works of Horace: with English Notes; a Life of Horace, 
and an Explanation of the Metres. By Edward Moore, M. A.; 
to which is appended an Introduction to the Metres. pp. 449. 

We are pleased with every effort, that is made to elucidate this valuable 

author, and the volume before us, we think, has strong claims upon the 

public attention. The notes have been prepared with much discrimina- 
tion, real difficulties are clearly and concisely explained, whilst the stu- 
dent is not encumbered with help. Perhaps no writer of antiquity has 
received so much critical attention as Horace, and in whose works there 
are, nevertheless, so many passages in reference to the correct interpre- 
tation of which, there isa great diversity of opinion. {n these cases, the 
editor direets attention to other interpretations, giving at the same time 
that which, in his judgment, appears to be the true sense, and permitting 
the reader to adept the one, which to him seems to rest upun the most 
solid foundation. The introduction to the Metres of Horace, by Dr. 
Beck, of Harvard University, is a valuable addition to the volume. 


A History of Classical Literature. By R. W. Browne, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Classical Literature. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 
pp. 536— 1852. ' 

Tue American publishers have rendered important service to the cause 
of classical learning, by the publication of this valuable Compendium. 
It supplies a want which has been much felt. The work is designed 
as an introdaction to the study of Classical Literature, and Greece first 
engages the author’s attention, not only because it constitutes the oldest 
literature in Europe, but because it is the source whence Rome derived 
all her mental culture. The author’s object in presenting the work to 
the public, he tells us, was to collect such tacts and observations as 
might be interesting to the general reader, which were scattered over a 
wide surface, within a narrow compass. In consequence of the limits, 
to which he wished to confine himself, the author frequently states only 
conclusions to which he has come, without entering on the grounds and 
reasons on which they are based. He generally gives references to il- 
lustrative passages, instead of quoting the passages themselves ; whilst 
at the same time he has inserted translations, in order that the sense and 
spirit of the author may be conveyed to those unacquainted with the ori- 
ginal language. We have examined the volume with much satisfaction, 
and take pleasure in commending it to public favor. 





